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See  for  yourself. 


Everybody  knows  who 
offers  the  highest  quality 
scanner-ready  copy* 
Copley  News  Service* 


Write,  wire  or  call: 

Copley  News  Service, 

P.O.  Box  190, 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  92112. 
Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego. 
Phone  714-299-3131. 


We  don’t  think  you  can  find  a  single  Copley  News 
Service  story  that  won’t  scan. 
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HARTE-HANks  Newspapers,  Inc  NAiioNwidE 
PO.  Box  269,  San  AntonIo,  Texas  78291  ■[A 


Jwce  Ames 
interprets  the 
heart  and  soul  of 
West 
Ihxans. 


Whether  describing  the  personal  agonies  of  a 
cancer  patient  or  reviewing  the  happy  results 
of  a  children’s  coloring  contest,  Joyce  Ames’ 
columns  in  the  SAN  ANGELO  STANDARD- 
TIMES  are  written  from  the  heart 

Joyce’s  journalistic  ability,  honed  by  five 
years  of  reporting  on  life,  death  and  lifestyle  in 
West  Texas,  led  to  her  recent  promotion  as  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  STANDARD-TIMES  family  section. 

And,  her  excellence  in  communicating 
health  information  to  the  public  won  the  cov¬ 
eted  1975  Anson  Jones  Award  presented  by 


the  Texas  Medical  Association. 

But  perhaps  closest  to  her  own  heart  is 
“Pinwheel” — the  new  children’s  page  which 
Joyce  conceived  and  developed.  This  fun-filled 
participation  page  created  a  special  rapport 
between  thousands  of  young  readers  and  their 
daily  newspaper. 

Filling  the  daily  informational  needs  of 
readers,  whatever  their  age,  is  Harte- Hanks’ 
business.  And  people  like  Joyce  Ames  make 
it  possible. 
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converting  To  DKitho® 

Or  Oftset?...if  So.  we  Urge  you 
To  Head  The  Following 


If  you  are  making  the  "big  suitch”  to  Di-Litho  or  offset.  Western  l.itho 
Plate  offers  yon  a  service  that  guarantees  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
trouble-free  plateroom  operation. 

Having  been  active  in  the  plater<K)m  conversions  of  many  metropolitan 
newspapers  that  have  gone  offset  in  recent  years.  Western  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
And ...  we  want  to  work  with  you  during  your  preliminary  planning  through 
start-up  — until  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  handling  of  your  new  plateroom. 
Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  makes  every  effort  to  conform  to  your  schedule.  We  feel  that 
during  this  critical  period  we  can  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate¬ 
room.  by  actually  taking  this  responsibility  off  your  hands,  thus  giving 
you  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  aspects  of  conversion. 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  engineering  department  will  lay  out  and  design  your 
'  plateroom  for  you.  As  part  of  this  service  we  will  provide  you  with  a  scale 
drawing  showing  where  each  piece  of  equipment  should  be  placed,  based 
upon  your  specific  requirements  and  your  available  space. 

‘  LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE... 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITY 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  facilities  contain  a  laboratory  in  which  your  electri¬ 
cal  and  maintenancepeoplecan  learn  more  about  Western’s  plate  prtK'essing 
equipment  with  a  hands-on  training  program.  Western  will  also  hold 
training  sessions  within  your  facilities,  teaching  your  plateroom  personnel 
all  about  plates,  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  how  to  spot  potential 
problems. 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 

PUNCH-COATER  MODEL  SP-3.  especially  designed  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  processing  bottlenecks. 

THE  WESTERN  LFTH-X-POZER,  the  leading  automated  plate-exposing 
machine  in  the  newspaper  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOPLATER,  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate 
processor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaper  models. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOCOATER,  an  economical  roller  coater  which  is 
ideal  for  any  plateroom  operation. 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  punch  used  as  auxiliary  equipment  in  many 
plants  and  as  primary  equipment  in  smaller  operations. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  platenwm  equipment.  Western  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 

For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122— Atten:  Don  Holmes 


Please  send  me  my  package  of  Platennrm  Conversion  Information. 

NAME _ 
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COMPANY _ 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY _  _ STATE _ ZIP 
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JANUARY 

25-28 — International  Newspapter  Advertising  Executives  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence.  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

25- 29 — Newspaper  Computer  Users  Group,  Hyatt-Regency,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

26- 27 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Inn, 

Worcester.  Mass. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association  and  UT-TPA  Press  Institute.  Hyatt- 
Regency  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

29-31— Michigan  Press  Association,  Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


FEBRUARY 

1-4 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Selecting  Newspaper  Employees, 
Holiday  Inn.  Dallas,  Tex. 

1-6 — American  Press  Institute  Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 
Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

1- 7 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Xanadu  Princess,  Freeport, 

Grand  Bahama 

2- 5— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Nuclear  Energy:  Prom¬ 

ises  and  Problems.  Washington,  D.C. 

5-7 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Inn,  Mobile,  Ala. 

7- 8 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Telephone  Sales  School, 

Parliament  House,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

8- 11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Parliament  House,  Bir¬ 

mingham,  Ala. 

8-20 — American  Press  Institute  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Reston. 
Va. 

10-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Coopterative  Network  Seminar,  Marriott 
Inn,  New  Orleans.  La. 

12- 14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Wade  Hampton  Hotel.  Colum¬ 

bia.  S.C. 

13- 15 — Utah  Press  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

!  14 — Louisiana  Press  Association  Ed  Arnold  Advertising  Seminar,  Alexan¬ 
dria.  La. 

!  15-16 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Conti¬ 
nental  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18- 21 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  del 

Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

19- 21 — Georgia  Press  Association  Press  Institute,  Georgia  Center  for 

Continuing  Education,  Athens.  Ga. 

19-21 — Chio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Chio. 

19- 22 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace.  Denver,  Colo. 

20- 21 — Cklahoma  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show,  Lin¬ 

coln  Plaza  Inn,  Cklahoma  City,  Ckla. 

20-22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
Classified  Advertising  Clinic  and  National  Classified  Telephone 
Sales  Managers  Forum,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

20- 24 — North  Carolina  Farm  Press,  Radio  and  TV  Institute.  Sheraton- 

Crabtree  Motor  Inn,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

21- 24 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Williamsburg  Colonial  Inn.  Wil¬ 

liamsburg.  Va. 

22- March  5 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News 

Editors  Seminar  for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

23- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Howard  Johnson's  57  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

26- 27 — Hendrix  Users  Group,  Sheraton  Four  Ambassadors  Hotel,  Miami, 

Fla. 

27- 28 — PUG  (Pacesetter  Users  Group),  Sheraton  Universal  Hotel,  North 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

27-29 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Sheraton,  Dover,  Del. 
29-March  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Americana,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

29-March  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Stouffer's  Greenway 
Plaza  Hotel,  Houston.  Tex. 

29-March  5 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Harrison  Inn,  Southbury, 
Conn. 
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every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business  offices  at  850  Third 
Ave  .  New  York,  N  Y  10022.  Cable  address  Edpub.  New  York  Second  class  postage 
paid  at  New  York.  N.Y  and  additional  mailing  offices  Titles  patented  and  Registered 
and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1976  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc  All  rights  reserved. 
Annual  subscription  $1 5.00  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other 
countries.  S35.00 

Postmaster;  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co  .  850 
Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10022 
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IN  1975  MORE  THAN  6,000,000 
ROP  AD  LINES  TIED  IN  WITH 


^  Handy 

ijo  Those  Odd  1'^®“''*^*' 


MUCH  OF  IT  ADVERTISING  THAT  OTHERWISE 
MIGHT  NOT  HAVE  APPEARED  IN  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 


A  publicotion  of  Downe  Communications,  Inc. 

More  than  10,700,000  copies  delivered  every  weekend  by  309  influential  daily  newspapers. 


Family  Weekly  also  helped 
make  possible  for  these  papers 
.  .  .  above-average  circulation 
.  .  .  higher  circulation  rates 
.  .  .  enhanced  editorial  popularity 

THAT'S  WHY  309  NEWSPAPERS 
SUBSCRIBE  TO  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

America's  high-readership  weekend 
colorgravure  features  magazine 

Last  year  Family  Weekly's  unique  merchandising  plan, 
"TRIP"  (Tie-in  Retail  Incentive  Program),  stimulated  the 
purchase  by  retailers  of  more  than  6,000,000  rop  lines  in 
newspapers  that  distribute  the  magazine.  This  proven 
sales  tool  resulted  in  an  estimated  more  than  $2,250,000 
in  additional  revenue  for  papers  tying  in  with  national 
brand  name  ads  appearing  in  Family  Weekly.  Due  to  this 
increased  local  linage,  more  than  2,500  newspaper  space 
salespeople  shared  in  Family  Weekly  prize  points  which 
were  redeemed  for  their  choice  of  quality  merchandise. 
And  Family  Weekly's  "Circulation  Bonanza"  program 
stimulated  nationwide  participation  by  more  than  200 
circulation  managers  and  their  staffs.  The  46  prize¬ 
winning  newspapers  shared  $40,000  in  awards — all¬ 
expense  paid  cruise  in  the  Caribbean  and  valuable 
watches.  Last  year  as  in  previous  years,  Family  Weekly 
rated  as  the  highest  scoring  features  section  wherever 
newspapers  conducted  readership  surveys. 


If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about 

phone  or  write 

641  Lezington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
(212)  935-5256 


.  Best. 
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In  these  times  of  high  costs  it's  good  to  know . . . 

ACB's  Checking 
Proof  Service 
still  costs  less- 

cosls  le^  than 
doing  it  yourself! 

ACB’s  Checking  Proof  Service  is  still  a  SAVINGS 
TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  "tear  sheets.”  No  wonder  virtually 
all  U.S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider  .  .  . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete  service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  is  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It’s  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 


THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office — 353  Park  Avenue  South  New  York,  New  York 
10010.  Phone  212/685-7300  •  434  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  Illinois 
60605.  Phone  312/922-2841  •  941  North  High  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio  43201. 
Phone  614/294-4761  •  52  South  Second  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38103. 
Phone  901/526-3281  •  20  Jones  Street.  San  Francisco,  California  94102. 
Phone  415/626-6546 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


JULY  4  OF  THE  BICENTENNIAL  YEAR  will  be  a  very  pood 
day  for  dedication  of  a  memorial  to  Ernie  Pyle,  the 
Scripp’s-Howard  combat  correspondent  killed  by  a  sniper’s 
bullet  on  the  island  of  le  Shima  in  1945.  b'or  more  than  two 
years  the  Indiana  Department  of  the  American  Legion  has 
been  conducting  a  $110,000  fund  drive  for  restoration  of 
Pyle’s  birth  place  near  Dana,  Indiana.  At  its  recent  mid¬ 
winter  conference  the  legion  announced  $90,000  has  been 
raised — Lilly  Endowment  Inc.  havinK^iven  a  $25,000  match- 
inK  jjrant  in  December  and  that  has  been  matched.  It  was 
several  years  ajfo  that  Indianaiiolis  news  photopraphei’ 
Joseph  Youn}f  spotted  the  vandalism  and  deterioi  ation  be¬ 
setting;  the  old  farm  house  in  a  field  near  Dana.  Joe  did  a 
picture  pape  for  the  News.  A  Hoosier  by  adoi)tion,  Joe  went 
to  Indiana  University  wheie  all  >;ood  journalism  students 
are  steeped  in  the  legend  of  Pyle.  The  photographer’s  in- 
dij;nation  expiessed  };raphically  helped  the  memorial 
cause  alonn’.  A  bill  is  also  pendinj;  in  the  Indiana  (jeneral 
Assembly  to  i)rovide  funds  for  upkeep  of  Scu  ipps-Iloward’s 
famous  combat  coi'i'espondent’s  two-story  farmhouse. 

*  *  * 

SING  IT  FOR  PUBLIC  RELATIONS— .lay  Corney,  puldic 
relations  e.xec  and  songwriter  who  is  credited  with  compos- 
inf;  the  Depiession  hit  “Brother  Can  You  Spare  A  Dime,” 
has  composed  a  soiif;  for  pulilic  I'elations  pi-actioners,  enti¬ 
tled;  “Pioud  to  be  in  PK.”  It  had  its  debut  at  Denny  (iris- 
wold’s  :{()th  anniversary  shindif;-  last  week  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York.  The  lyiics  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Verse 

What's  the  most  exciting  profession  in  our  land?  It  s  PR.  PR.  PR 
What  is  most  important  tor  our  people  to  understand? 

It  s  PR.  PR,  PR 
What  needs  education 
In  our  wonderful  nation? 

What,  in  our  country,  is  destined  to  expand? 
ft's  Public  Relations! 

Chorus 
Yes,  we  are 

Mighty  PRoud  to  be  in  our  PR 
Yes.  we  are 

All  doing  our  job  well  up  to  par 
We  live  and  love  our  thriving  profession 
One  which  can  help  overcome  recession 
Yes.  we  are 

All  PRoud  to  be  in  our  PR 
And  we  are 

Still  thriving  to  reach  our  star 
We  ll  continue  to  progress 
Let  us  drink  to  our  success 
Yes.  we  are  all  PRoud  to  be  in  PR 

THE  NIGHT  NOTHING  HAPPENED— The  Marion  County 
Indiana  Police  Department  has  inauftuarated  an  over¬ 
night  news  service  in  the  Indianapolis  area.  Police  reitor- 
ters  call  a  sjtecial  number,  and  a  recordiiif;  details  crimes 
that  occured  in  the  county  duritif;  the  previous  nif>ht. 
Thomas  R.  Keating,  In(li<in(iiK>lis  St<ir  staffer,  noted  that 
until  noon  last  Sunday  any  reporter  calliiif;  that  number 
heard,  “This  is  news  information  for  Saturday,  January  17. 
As  of  (’):15  PM  this  date,  there  is  no  newsworthy  informa¬ 
tion  to  reifort  at  this  time.  End  of  messat;e.”  Editorialized 
Keatinf;  for  his  readers:  arid  you  were  worried  about  crime 
out  there  in  the  suburbs. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  its  J.'l-year  history,  the  In- 
dianaifolis  Press  Club  has  a  woman  president.  She  is  Ilor- 
tense  Myers,  state  f;overnment  find  political  reporter  for 
United  Press  International  in  Indiana.  The  capital  city’s 
new  mayor,  Richard  Hudnut  III,  a  former  Conf;ressman, 
did  the  installation  honors  for  Hortense.  Of  course,  there 
wasn’t  much  chance  earlier  for  a  woman  to  t;et  elected 
president  of  the  jiress  club — it  was  for  males  only  for  years 
and  years. 

♦  *  Kf 

A  CHICAGO  COMPUTER  FIRM  was  to  send  some  4,00(1 
reKular  quests  at  a  certain  hotel  a  letter  bef;inninf;,  “Bein>; 
privileged  in  havinf;  you  as  our  recent  t;uest,”  . . .  The  com¬ 
puter  Kot  mixed  up  and  the  letters  went  to  4,000  city  and 
suburban  residents.  The  hotel  switchboard  lit  up  with 
irate  calls  from  wives  and  or  husbands  who  had  o|)ened 
those  letters.  Exjilained  the  C/i/cff'/o  Trilinm’  heady  head. 
That’s  Not  Lady — It’s  A  Com()Uter. 
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From  the  Desk  Of 

Population-  1,oou.»  032,000 

^  Total  Retail  $560,487,000 
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THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

►Herald-Journal,  Evening  .The  Post-Standard, '' Morning 

•  Herald-American/The  Post-Standard,  Sunday 

CALL  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS,  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  New  York,  10017  (212)  697-3020 


Editor  &  Publisher 

TMt  FOUHIM  ESIAIE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Members  of  INAE^  take  heed! 

Most  of  the  important  newspaper  advertising  people  will 
be  attending  the  International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  meeting  in  New  Orleans  next  week.  It’s  not  on 
the  agenda  but  we  hope  they  will  be  spending  some  time 
discussing  the  serious  competitive  threat  from  broadcasters 
to  the  newspapers’  dominance  in  retail  advertising. 

It  is  economic  warfare,  declared  more  than  a  year  ago  by 
the  television  industry,  and  newspaper  sales  people  should 
be  fighting  fire  with  fire  if  they  are  not  already  doing  so. 
Nice  guys  finish  last,  as  “Leo  the  Lip’’  once  said. 

Newspaper  ad  staffs  can’t  say  we  haven’t  warned  them. 

The  Television  Advertising  Bureau  announced  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  shift  its  emphasis  and  go  after  a  larger  share  of  local 
and  regional  ad  dollars  more  than  18  months  ago  (E&P,  June 
15,  1974,  page  20). 

Then  in  October  of  that  year,  TvB  announced  a  18-point 
program  (Oct.  12, 1974,  page  81)  one  of  which  was:  Advertiser 
newspaper  budgets  should  be  a  prime  sales  target  because 
they  rejiresent  the  greatest  potential  for  growth. 

This  week  (page  11)  E&P  reveals  the  propaganda  efforts 
being  made  by  TvB  through  so-called  new’s  releases.  The 
technique  is  to  take  some  newspaper  statistics,  add  a  little 
twist  of  logic,  and  a  self-serving  propaganda  punch,  serve 
with  a  straight  face  to  unsuspecting  newspaper  and  trade 
paper  editors  hoping  it  will  be  used.  And,  some  of  it  is. 

The  newspaper  business — surveys  by  individual  papers  as 
well  as  the  Newspai)er  Advertising  Bureau — has  plenty  of 
ammunition  to  use  for  defense  and  attack  purposes  in  such  a 
siege.  The  question  is  whether  newspapers  are  using  it  ef¬ 
fectively,  or  are  they  going  to  let  the  battle  go  by  default. 

Television  advertising  has  changed  so  much  in  the  last  15 
years — from  the  15  and  80-minute  bi’eaks  to  the  10  and  20- 
second  spots — anothei'  “flush  survey”  might  not  be  effec¬ 
tive.  A  listenei-  can  hardly  get  out  of  a  chair,  let  alone  hear 
what  the  commercial  is  about  and  who  the  advertiser  is, 
before  it  is  all  over.  But  it’s  worth  a  try.  Remember  the  spot 
advertisei-  during  one  of  the  big  super  sports  contests  a  year 
ago  who  didn’t  draw  even  one  recall  vote  in  a  spot  telephone 
check? 

Newspaper  retail  advertisers  must  not  be  allowed  to 
forget  the  facts.  They  spend  six  times  more  in  newspapers 
than  in  radio,  six  times  more  in  newspapers  than  in  televi¬ 
sion,  and  almost  three  times  as  much  money  in  newspapers 
than  they  invest  in  all  other  media  combined. 

That  record  exists  because  they  have  found  through  the 
years  that  newspaper  advertising  .vuv.v  it  all  and  se//i  it  all. 
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CLOSE  THE  J-SCHOOLS 

My  unemployed  friends  and  I  agree 
that  you  would  do  the  editorial  field  a 
great  service  if  you’d  call  for  a  complete 
moratorium  on  journalism  education  in 
colleges  and  universities  until  all  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  currently 
unemployed  journalists  are  working. 

It  is  simply  appalling  that  so  many 
trained,  experienced  editors  and  repor¬ 
ters  are  out  of  work  while  the  journalism 
schools  continue  to  turn  out  new  bodies 
at  production  line  speed  for  jobs  that  do 
not  exist.  It  is  mv  belief  that  these 
schools  operate  only  for  the  benefit  of 
their  deans  and  faculty,  who  want  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  jobs. 

Many  journalism  schools  are  several 
times  larger  than  they  were  10-15  years 
ago,  while  the  number  of  available  jobs 
has  actually  dropped.  Simply  look  at  the 
jobs  under  "Editorial”  in  the  New  York 
Times  in  1966  (average  of  six  columns), 
compared  to  the  number  today  (one  to 
two  columns).  Or  take  your  own  want 
ads:  more  than  twice  as  many  situations 
wanted  as  help  wanted.  And  many  of  the 
help  wanted  are  poor-paying,  dead-end 
jobs. 

Indeed,  because  of  this  hopeless  sel¬ 
ler’s  market,  greedy  publishers  have 
capitalized  as  never  before  with  the  most 
incredible  ripoff  techniques.  An 
employer  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  trained 
secretary  for  less  than  $200 — but  if  he 
advertises  for  "assistant  editor,”  he’ll 
get  an  intelligent,  creative  person  with 
secretarial  abilities  for  perhaps  $125. 
And  a  hundred  people  will  fight  each 
other  tooth  and  nail  for  that  job. 

As  for  myself.  I’ve  had  it  with  these 
ripoffs — and  having  had  a  great  jour¬ 
nalism  career  from  1959  to  1975,  I’ve 
gone  into  another  field.  But  1  cry  for  my 
younger  friends,  whose  dreams  are  now 
going  up  in  ashes.  And  1  want  to  see 
them  employed  before  1  see  new  people 
cluttering  up  the  field. 

Ronald  G.  Birnback 

N.Y.,  N.Y. 
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REAL  THREAT 

1  think  the  future  of  the  daily  news- 
piaper  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years  will  be 
most  affected  by  the  fast  growth  of  cable 
tv  electronic  display  of  the  news. 

Already  there  are  hundreds  of  markets 
across  the  nation  with  cable  tv  subscrib¬ 
ers  approaching  the  paid  circulation  of 
the  daily  newspaper. 

Why  do  people  pay  for  this  cable  tv 
service?  Better  tv  reception  is  one 
reason  of  course  .  .  .  but  in  an  increasing 
number  of  markets  consumers  sign  up 
for  cable  tv  because  of  the  extras. 

One  of  the  extras  many  cable  systems 
offer  is  AP  or  UPl  capsule  news  dis¬ 
played  electronically. 

You  may  have  seen  this  method  of 
news  display  in  your  market ...  24  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  instant  news, 
readable,  capsuled  and  fast. 

With  daily  newspapers  charging  up  to 
$4.50  per  month  for  subscriptions,  and 
cable  systems  generally  in  that  same 
range  .  .  .  how  long  will  it  take  the  cable 
tv  executives  to  realize  they  are  only  one 
small  step  away  from  replacing  the  daily 
newspaper? 

What  is  to  low  the  local  cable  tv  man¬ 
ager  from  slipping  in  local  news  by  elec¬ 
tronic  display?  And  how  about  color 
slides  and  video  tapes  of  local  happen¬ 
ings? 

With  cable  systems  dedicating  any 
number  of  channels  to  specific  news 
categories,  a  subscriber  could  select  his 
or  her  information  by  the  touch  of  a  but¬ 
ton  ...  or  knob.  And  there  are  no  dead¬ 
lines,  with  electronic  display  the  story 
appears  whenever  the  editor  decides  to 
put  it  on. 

And  the  subscriber  has  access  to  a 
much  broader  area  of  information,  more 
rapidly  and  more  conveniently  than 
through  the  daily  newspaper. 

Newspaper  executives  beware,  there 
is  no  guarantee  against  product  obsoles¬ 
cence.  The  loyal  customer  will  abandon 
his  favorite  product  swiftly,  if  something 
better  comes  along. 

That  something  better  could  be  the 
way  news  is  distributed.  Much  of  our 


time  is  spent  in  the  distribution  of  our 
product,  including  the  handling  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  subscribers. 

Cable  tv  systems  not  only  can  deliver 
the  product  more  efficiently,  they  can 
also  carry  local  advertising. 

What  we  have  to  sell  today  is  a  pack¬ 
age  of  information  distributed  to  paid 
subscribers  on  a  printed  sheet.  We  can 
sell  the  same  product  no  matter  what  our 
method  of  distribution  or  display.  What 
we  sell  is  ability  to  deliver  information  to 
an  audience  of  paid  subscribers. 

What  our  advertisers  pay  for  is  the 
ability  to  reach  into  our  market  homes 
with  their  message.  The  buyer  of  adver¬ 
tising  could  care  less  about  how  we  pro¬ 
duce  this  desired  result. 

Too  many  times  we  in  the  "newspaper 
business”  forget  the  sound  philosophy  of 
good  business,  "what  we  offer  for  sale 
should  be  determined  by  the  buyer,  not 
the  seller.” 

Our  environment  is  changing,  and  we 
will  be  wise  to  respond  to  the  buyer  of 
information.  Listen  to  what  he  is  asking  . 
.  .  and  be  ready  to  make  the  changes. 

Wesley  W.  Burnett 
(Burnett  is  retail  advertising  manager, 
New  Iberia  (La.)  Daily  Iberian.) 


Short  Takes 

The  final  itinerary  was  approved  by 
Mrs.  Black,  who  runs  a  tight  but  friendly 
sip  when  she  travels. — Minneapolis 
Tribune. 


Father  Christmas  is  very  similar  to 
Santa  Claus,  although  his  sleigh  is  drawn 
by  a  hose  rather  than  a  reindeer. — 
Edmonton  Journal. 

)fc  *  ♦ 

A  college  eudcation  is  a  privilege. — 
Klamath  Falls  Herald  and  News. 

*  *  ♦ 

Must  consumers  be  compelled  to  buy 
the  farmer  and  be  denied  an  option  to 
buy  the  latter? — Lancaster  (Pa.)  New 
Era. 


aim  is  to  enaUe 
Monitor  readers  to  see  and 
understand  other  people 
of  the  world,  as  those  people 
understand  and  see 
themselv 


Geoffrey  Godsell, 

Overseas  News  Editor 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


With  the  world  as  his  beat,  Geoffrey  Godsell 
brings  to  his  editing  task  the  perspective  and 
affection  of  one  who  meets  both  the  front¬ 
paged  world  leaders  and  the  unpaged  world’s 
people  with  respect  and  curiosity. 

A  product  of  three  British  institutions  - 
Cambridge  University,  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
the  BBC  -  he  speaks  French,  Italian,  German, 
some  Arabic,  and  a  smattering  of  American- 
English.  As  a  correspondent  for  the  BBC 
( 1948  to  1956)  and  the  Monitor,  he  has  lived 
in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Egypt,  and  has 
traveled  nearly  everywhere  else. 

Godsell  has  been  likened  to  a  walking,  if 
not  running,  encyclopedia.  Even  from  his  desk, 
he  keeps  a  step  ahead  of  his  staff  as  he  sorts 
out  what  is  newsworthy  and  what  it  means. 

Through  his  team  of  correspondents  -  in 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  -  he  looks  for 
the  accurate  diagnosis  of  events  that  will  lead 
to  understanding  and  the  resolution  of  conflict. 

So  the  world  is  smaller  and  less  confusing 
in  the  Monitor.  The  result  is  a  newspaper 
relied  on  by  its  own  subscribers  in  120  coun¬ 
tries  . . .  and  by  the  19.8 
million  readers  of  the 
166  newspapers  v.'orld- 
wide  that  subscribe  to 
The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  News  and 
Photo  Service.*  A  way  of  seeing. 
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LEAA  answers  questions 
about  crime  news  rules 


By  Gil  Bailey 
Washington  correspondent 
Kidder  Newspaper  Group 

Police  blotters,  arrest  records  and  the 
status  of  criminal  cases  through  the  ap¬ 
peal  process  can  be  made  public  under 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis¬ 
tration  (l,EAA)  regulations. 

Criminal  records  compiled  by  name, 
however,  are  restricted  to  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  agencies,  under  the  recently  enacted 
regulations  which  have  been  interpreted 
much  more  strictly  by  some  police  agen¬ 
cies  and  courts. 

A  series  of  33  such  questions  were 
asked  and  answered  by  Thomas  J.  Mad¬ 
den.  assistant  administration,  general 
counsel  of  the  LEAA.  The  questions 
were  drafted  by  Emanuel  Kay,  staff  at¬ 
torney  for  the  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation.  Richard  Schmidt,  counsel  for 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Jim  Donohue  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and 
the  National  Press  Club  professional  af¬ 
fairs  committee. 

The  agency  is  the  Justice  Department 
unit  that  grants  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  upgrade  state  and 
local  police,  courts  and  prisons. 

Madden  made  it  clear  that  the  key  de¬ 
finition  was  records  kept  by  "chronolog¬ 
ical  order.”  which  can  be  made  public 
and  records  compiled  by  name  which 
can't  be  made  public.  However,  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  person  being  sought  for  arrest, 
under  arrest,  on  appeal,  serving  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  on  probation  can  be  made  pub¬ 
lic. 

"The  major  function  of  such  records  is 
to  provide  current  information  on  police 
activity  and  to  guard  against  secret  ar¬ 
rests.  The  difficulty  of  retrieval  of  arrest 
information  from  chronological  original 
reports  of  entry  such  as  the  traditional 
police  blotter  tends  to  discourage  unwar¬ 
ranted  inquiries  into  a  person’s  past  rec¬ 
ord.  Eor  all  of  the  above  reasons,  the 
regulations  do  not  apply  to  such  re¬ 
cords.”  Madden  said. 

On  the  question  of  information  on  a 
pending  case.  Madden  was  asked,  "Does 
the  term  “reasonably  contemporaneous' 

.  .  .  mean  any  time  from  the  occurrence 
of  an  event  through  final  disposition 
of  the  case,  including  appeal? 

"Yes.”  he  replied. 

Madden  also  said,  "the  regulations  do 
not  apply  to  dissemination  of  arrest, 
conviction  or  status  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  crime  for  which  the  indi¬ 


vidual  is  presently  on  probation.” 

However,  when  an  individual's  crimi¬ 
nal  history  is  compiled  by  name,  the  re¬ 
lease  of  such  records  is  forbidden,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Madden.  Sanctions  set  by  the 
regulations  do  not  apply  to  the  news 
media  if  it  obtains  such  records,  he  ad¬ 
ded. 

He  did,  however,  quote  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy,  D-Mass..  who  during  debate 
on  the  enabling  legislation,  said; 

"Requests  from  outside  the  criminal 
justice  community  to  e.xamine  data  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  system  should  be 
honored  only  if  the  receiving  agency  is 
authorized  access  by  local  law,  state  sta¬ 
tute,  or  valid  administrative  directive. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  limit  the  scope 
of  such  requirements.” 

Madden  noted  that  states  must  enforce 
by  March,  1976,  only  the  portion  of 
the  regulations  dealing  with  an  individu¬ 
al's  right  of  access  to  his  or  her  criminal 
justice  record.  The  states  are  allowed 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 

until  December,  1977,  "To  secure  the 
necessary  legislation  or  executive  order” 
to  enforce  the  rest  of  the  regulations. 

Oregon,  in  part,  passed  its  law 
eliminating  all  public  access  to  police  re¬ 
cords  in  the  belief  that  the  federal  regula¬ 
tions  would  be  enforced  much  sooner 
than  Madden  said. 

Madden  was  unable  to  answer  one 
question.  He  was  asked  if  the  criminal 
record  of  a  man  found  murdered  could  be 
released. 

“We  are  researching  the  regulations  to 
determine  an  appropriate  response,”  he 
said. 

In  addition  he  was  asked  whether  a 
person  being  appointed  "to  an  important 
local  government  post”  can  be  checked 
for  a  past  arrest  or  conviction  record. 

"Yes,  if  a  state  passes  a  statute  or 
issues  an  executive  order  consistent  with 
Section  20.21  (B)  (2)  of  the  regulations,” 
he  said. 

Finally,  Madden  was  asked  whether  a 
newspaper  can  obtain  past  criminal  his¬ 
tory  information  concerning  a  "notori¬ 
ous  underworld  figure.” 

"The  regulations  provide  that  dis¬ 
semination  of  criminal  history  records 
can  be  obtained  upon  court  order  ...  a 
series  of  investigative  articles  could  be 
defined  to  be  so  in  the  public.” 


Newspaper  sales  methods 
hit  by  ad  agency  execs 


Newspapers  are  doing  a  poor  job  of 
"presenting  their  case”  to  ad  agencies, 
according  to  a  survey  of  members  by  the 
National  Eederal  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  (NEAA). 

A  network  of  35  agencies  across  the 
country  billing  between  $5()0.(X)0  and  $16 
million.  NEAA  polled  the  principals  of 
its  member  agencies  on  1 1  questions 
dealing  with  media  relations.  Kenneth  M. 
Hill,  managing  director  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  which  makes  its  headquarters  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.  said  entire  network  bills 
about  SIOO.OOO.OOO.  While  he  did  not 
know  the  media  breakdown,  he  said  the 
agencies  invest  “heavily  in  newspaper 
advertising.”  Responses  were  received 
from  all  the  agencies,  he  said. 

The  survey  compared  newspapers, 
magazines  and  local  radio  and  television 
marketing  efforts.  In  the  main,  radio  and 
television  rated  higher  than  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  such  categories  as  “best 
job  of  presenting  their  case,'  “easiest  to 
deal  with,'  and  “helpfully  in  touch.’  Uni¬ 
formly,  newspapers  rated  lowest — 
except  on  the  question  of  “which  media 
do  you  think  your  client  understands 
best?’  Television  was  named  by  the 
majority  as  having  “the  greatest  potential 


for  increasing  business'  with  agencies. 

In  summary,  media  marketing/sales  ef¬ 
forts  were  rated  in  this  order: 


Medium 

Television 

Radio 

Magazines 

Newspapers 


Relationship  Rating 
#1 
#2 
#3 
#4 


The  survey  also  revealed  the  following 
“hassle’  situations  agencies  experience 
with  media: 

Newspapers — position 

— lack  of  service 
— billing 

— poor  repro  quality 
— poor  sales  reps 
— varying  page  &  column  sizes 
(58%  considered  the  new 
column  widths  a  problem, 
21%  considered  them  an 
advantage,  21%  were  un¬ 
decided  or  had  no  opinion) 
Neither  radio  or  tv  came  out  with  a 
clean  sheet.  Agencies  criticized  radio  for 
its  rates,  lack  of  follow-through  and  de¬ 
livery  and  running  the  wrong  spot.  Tv 
was  blasted  for  lack  of  availabilities, 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Did  format  changes 
hurt?  Reps  answer 


How  much  did  the  format  changes  hurt 
national  advertising  sales?  Has  it  made 
the  job  tougher?  Or  are  ad  agencies, 
newspaper  reps  and  salespeople  continu¬ 
ing  business  as  usual? 

Editor  &  Pi  bi  ishkr  asked  these  ques¬ 
tions  to  several  New  York  and  Chicago 
representatives,  the  salesmen  out  on  the 
firing  line  every  day.  for  their  reactions. 

Their  answers  were  just  as  varied  as 
newspaper  formats  once  were.  But  even 
with  the  innovation  of  Advertising  Di¬ 
mension  Standards  (,ADS).  some  cited 
sales  losses.  Many  mentioned  the  tight 
economy  and  rate  increases  as  the 
causes  for  linage  losses.  But  others  be¬ 
lieve  the  sizing  factor  is  hurting.  Still 
others  contend  the  problem  has  been 
overemphasized  and  magnified  out  of 
proportion. 

One  rep  said  the  changes,  especially 
with  big  papers  in  big  markets  had  “just 
the  opposite  effect  that  you’d  expect.” 

"Nothing  adverse  happened.  In  fact, 
we  reaped  some  benefits.  In  a  couple  of 
instances,  advertisers  have  increased 
their  space  purchase."  he  said.  Part  of 
the  reason,  the  salesman  admitted  was 
the  installation  of  personalized  service 
which  included  follow  ups  on  the  phone 
or  in-person  to  agencies  whose  ads  had 
sizing  problems. 

"We  made  conversions  at  no  cost."  he 
said. 

This,  however,  is  not  necessarily  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  reaction.  One  sales  person  w  ho 
deals  extensively  with  multi-city  retailers 
claimed  the  problem  has  hit  him  directly. 

"With  recent  format  changes,  produc¬ 
tion  costs  have  escalated  where  they 
now'  represent  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  total  advertising  budget."  he 
claimed.  The  new  restrictions  in  ad  sizes 
and  depths  are  also  causing  furor  among 
the  retailers. 

“Sure  we're  having  problems.  And  we 
hear  about  them — daily."  he  said. 

Another  rep  claimed  no  tremendous 
loss  of  revenue,  but  he  added.  “Some 
agencies  are  using  the  format  problem  as 
a  lever.  Trying  to  get  something  for  no¬ 
thing.  because  they  figure  the  industry's 
up  to  its  neck  in  hot  water." 

One  agency  man  said  his  problems  had 
been  solved  by  handling  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  agency  does 
magazines — using  the  largest  trim  size 
and  the  smallest  live  matter  area.  This 
brings  about  more  white  space  and  float¬ 
ing  which  some  advertisers  don't  like.  In 
many  cases,  however,  this  formula 
works  to  better  advantage  for  the  adver¬ 
tisers. 

This  particular  agency  man's  opinion 
is  that  ad  sizes  as  they  stand  today  are 
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not  a  dilemma  anymore.  The  additional 
paper  work  is  still  troublesome,  how¬ 
ever.  "Don't  get  the  idea,"  he  said, 
"that  we  are  without  problems,  but  in 
learning  to  work  with  them  we  find  them 
easily  absorbed.  Where  newspapers 
have  2  or  3  ditTerent  formats  it  is  natural 
ad  revenue  losses  could  be  chargeable, 
but  if  they  have  standardized  to  the  6 
basic  ANPA  sizes  there  should  be  no 
financial  problems  blamed  on  sizing." 

Differences  in  areas 

He  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  Los 
Ani’cles  Times,  which  went  8  columns, 
with  most  of  the  smaller  California  pap¬ 
ers  following  suit,  there  was  no  confu¬ 
sion  in  ad  buys.  Conversely,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  the  Akron  (O.)  Bencon-Joiirnnl 
changed  format  and  the  Canton  (O.) 
Repository  stayed  where  it  was.  This 
necessitated  re-doing  what  had  already 
been  done  regionally.  Any  proliferation  of 
changes  would  naturally  retard  buys. 

What  if  ANPA  reaches  the  point 
w  here  3  basic  sizes  could  be  found  prac¬ 
tical?  Anything  done  to  reduce  the 
number  of  difi'erences  would  be  helpful, 
was  the  answer. 

What  about  the  amorphic  lens?  This  is 
hurting  because  it  reduces  the  copy  left 
and  right,  but  there  is  no  change  in  the 
middle  of  the  ad. 

One  newspaper  rep's  opinion  was  that 
at  agencies  where  good  working  for¬ 
mulas  have  been  developed  there  are  no 
big  problems  due  to  the  new  technology. 
"Look  at  it  this  way."  he  said.  "If  for¬ 
mat  changes  had  been  contemplated 
when  newspapers  were  using  mats  and 
boiler  plate  it  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble  to  effect  them.  But  now.  with  the 
availability  of  repro  proofs  the  whole 
matter  has  become  simplified,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  6  column  sizes.” 
One  of  the  agencies  he  works  with  can 
"crank  out  2(K)  ads  in  15  minutes  using 
the  6  basic  widths.  When  they  are  work¬ 
ing  with  only  the  A-B-C  sizes  the  crea¬ 
tive  departments  can  conceive  them  eas¬ 
ily  and  a  lot  are  doing  it." 

There  had  been  a  roadblock  in  the  case 
of  couponing,  where  the  size  of  the 
coupon  couldn't  be  changed.  With  the 
new  photo  lenses  it  is  now  possible  to 
shoot  the  copy  without  the  coupon,  then 
replant  it  in  the  properly  sized  ad. 

So.  in  this  rep’s  opinion,  “there  were 
agency  guys  who  wanted  to  throw  out  a 
lot  of  flack  when  format  changes  were 
announced.  This  situation  has  calmed 
down.  Then  too.  newspapers  acted  too 
quickly  in  re-formatting,  but  this  appears 
to  be  working  itself  out." 

Another  rep  harbors  the  view  that 
“there  is  no  calculating  how  much  re¬ 


venue  was  lost  because  of  re¬ 
formatting.” 

"Newspapers  are  not  easy  to  use 
anyway  and  to  have  instituted  format 
changes  in  a  year  (1975)  of  uncertainty 
was  bad.  There  were  too  many  problems 
involved  at  the  outset  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  heavy  upward  movements  in 
grocery,  automotive  and  tobacco  adver¬ 
tising  many  newspapers  would  have 
been  seriously  hurt." 

Standardizing  of  ad  coupons  was  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  this  rep  said, 
and  reducing  of  basic  sizes  would  be 
another  helpful  move. 

Floating  of  ads  involving  a  minimum  of 
white  space  has  been  the  answer  to  many 
problems  and  advertisers  are  becoming 
convinced  that  this  has  not  been  the  dis¬ 
aster  area  that  agencies  and  advertisers 
saw  in  the  beginning. 

Re-formatting  hurt  newspaper  ad  de¬ 
partments  at  the  outset  and  is  still  preva¬ 
lent  in  many  situations,  in  the  view  of 
other  reps.  It's  difficult  to  figure  to  what 
extent,  but  it's  there  and  will  remain  until 
further  standardization  is  effected. 

Other  views  were  that  requiring  adver¬ 
tisers  to  spend  more  money  on  copy  pro¬ 
duction  resulted  in  less  money  being 
spent  for  space.  When  production 
methods  become  more  familiar  to  agen¬ 
cies.  some  could  see  this  bind  loosening 
to  varying  degrees. 

• 

Matching  grant  given 
to  investigative  group 

A  $22,500  challenge  grant  has  been 
given  to  Investigative  Reporters  and 
F^ditors,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  national  ser¬ 
vice  organization,  by  Lilly  Endowment 
Inc. 

IRE  was  formed  last  year  by  reporters 
and  editors  from  across  the  country  to 
provide  services  for  journalists  who  have 
investigative  assignments.  The  services 
are  aimed  at  improving  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  this  type  reporting. 

The  grant  is  contingent  upon  IRE’s  re¬ 
ceiving  public  contributions  and  other 
funds  which  will  be  matched  on  a  two- 
for-one  basis  throughout  1976.  Contribu¬ 
tions  of  more  than  S5.()(K)  in  matching 
money  already  have  been  received  from 
various  newspapers  and  individuals  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ron  Koziol,  a  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter  who  is  president  of 
IRE. 

The  first  major  activity  using  these 
funds  will  be  a  national  meeting  for  in¬ 
terested  journalists  to  be  held  in  June  in 
Indianapolis. 

Services  which  IRE  contemplates 
providing  include  a  national  directory 
listing  the  names  and  background  of  es¬ 
tablished  investigative  journalists,  a 
newsletter,  an  information  exchange  sys¬ 
tem,  a  resource  center  and  special  re¬ 
ports  on  specific  topics. 
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Newspapers  hit  hard 
in  tv  news  releases 


In  media  warfare,  the  weapons  are 
usually  words.  War  is  waged  on  a  paper 
battle  ground  of  press  releases.  And  the 
prize  is,  of  course,  the  advertising  dollar. 

Since  the  television  industry  declared 
war  on  newspapers  last  year  through  its 
sales  arm,  the  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  (TvB)  has  barraged  its  com¬ 
petitors  with  news  releases,  claiming 
dominance,  effectiveness  and  superiori- 

ty-  ^ 

It’s  a  strategy  that  started  under  TvB 
president  Roger  D.  Rice.  Since  Rice  took 
over,  there  has  been  a  highly  visible 
tone  of  antagonism  to  tv’s  main  com¬ 
petitors — the  newspapers.  In  fact,  in 
the  last  three  months,  1 1  out  of  30  re¬ 
leases  issued  by  TvB  have  confronted 
newspapers  in  typewriter-to-typewriter 
combat. 

While  these  vitriolic  releases  are  sent 
to  a  long  list  of  media  trade  books,  most 
editors  quickly  edit  out  the  propaganda. 
Still  their  effect  is  not  to  be  underesti¬ 
mated. 

Headlines  like  “Adults  reached  and 
time  spent  with  television  rises  as  com¬ 
parable  figures  for  newspapers  show  de¬ 
clines’’  or  “TvB  challenges  value  of 
Newspaper  Bureau’s  Print  vs.  Television 
Test  for  Movie  Ads’’  might  conceivable 
strike  some  as  possible  truths  or  influ¬ 
ence  them. 

Responding  to  such  tactics.  Jack 
Kauffman,  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  said,  “We,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  have  always  tried  to 
point  out  our  positive  attributes.  God 
knows  that  there’s  plenty  of  faults  we 
could  point  out  about  television.” 

But,  he  added,  “When  they  do  this, 
they  (TvB)  sound  a  little  self-serving  and 
desperate.  Of  course,  in  every  press  re¬ 
lease  there’s  a  grain  of  truth  .  .  .’’ 
Kauffman  though  said  if  NAB  got  down 
to  this  type  of  in-fighting,  it  would  “di¬ 
vert  us  from  us  from  selling  our  own 
medium,”  which  is  the  prime  job  of 
NAB,  or  TvB. 

For  those  who  might  be  interested  in 
what  the  competition  has  to  say.  Editor 
&  Publisher  has  collected  a  compendium 
of  claims  of  TvB.  Here  is  what  television 
is  saying: 

On  youth,  TvB  said: 

“Newspapers  have  lost  much  of  their 
influence  with  young  people.  The  News¬ 
paper  Bureau’s  Leo  Bogart,  according  to 
an  Editor  &  Publisher  editorial,  told  a 
convention  of  promotion  managers  that 
“newspapers  most  pressing  concern  in 
building  circulation  should  be  people  in 
their  twenties"  (emphasis  added).  To 
underscore  the  problem.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  referred  to  a  Belden  Associates 
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study  among  college  students  which 
found  “only  58%”  said  they  read  a  daily 
newspaper  the  last  week  (only  39%  on  a 
daily  basis).  Readership  by  young  people 
without  college,  E&P  wrote,  “is  proba¬ 
bly  lower.” 

On  ANB  tests: 

“The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  today  challenged  the  value  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s  recent 
pilot  study  comparing  newspaper  and 
television  advertising  for  movie  ads  .  .  . 

“Working  with  Twentieth  Century 
Fox  Film  Corp.,  the  Newspaper  Bureau 
compared  a  Dallas  all-newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  movie,  “The  Nickel  Ride,” 
with  an  Atlanta  campaign  which  allo¬ 
cated  70%  of  the  budget  to  television, 
30%  to  newspapers  .  .  . 

“Research  like  this  certainly  will  not 
change  the  tremendous  growth  in  movie 
advertising  on  television  (from  $23  mill¬ 
ion  in  1970  to  $78  million  in  1974),  Mr. 
(Arthur)  Trudeau  noted.  The  real  mea¬ 
sure  of  what  happens  at  the  box  office  is 
the  way  the  motion  picture  industry  con¬ 
tinues  to  shift  advertising  dollars  from 
newspapers  to  television.” 

On  audiences: 

“Adults  are  spending  more  time  with 
media  today  than  five  years  ago  and  tele¬ 
vision  is  the  recipient  of  71%  of  the  in¬ 
creased  time,  radio  29%  while  newspap¬ 
ers  suffered  a  decline  and  magazines 
held. 

“Figures  are  based  on  TvB  studies  in 
1970  and  1975. 

“Other  highlights: 

“D  Adults  have  increased  their  use  of 
TV,  radio,  newspapers  and  magazines  by 
almost  an  hour  a  day  (52  minutes)  from 
289  minutes  to  341  minutes. 

“2)  Biggest  increase  went  to 
television — up  40  minutes — from  139  mi¬ 
nutes  to  three  hours  a  day.  (179  minutes) 

“3)  Radio  increased  16  minutes  from 
93  to  109  minutes  a  day  per  adult. 

“4)  Newspapers  declined  from  36  mi¬ 
nutes  to  32  minutes  a  day  per  adult; 
magazines  held  at  21  minutes. 

Further,  TvB  claimed: 

“Regardless  of  age,  education  or  in 
come,  adults  reached  and  time  spent 
with  television  is  higher  today  than  five 
years  ago.  In  contrast,  adults  reached 
and  time  spent  with  newspapers  registers 
declines  with  all  10  demographic 
groups  .  .  . 

“Faced  with  the  need  to  make  every 
advertising  dollar  count,”  TvB  president 
Roger  D.  Rice  points  out,  “the  modern 
marketer  looks  at  newspapers  and  finds  a 
drop  in  circulation  and  readers,  a  jumble 
of  page  and  column  sizes,  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  rates.  With  television,  he  finds 
a  growing  and  receptive  audience  that 


devotes  more  time  to  television  than  to 
all  other  media  combined.” 

On  Popularity: 

“The  American  public  once  again 
rates  television  as  the  most  influential, 
authoritative,  up-to-date  and  exciting  of 
all  advertising  media,  a  new  TvB- 
commissioned  study  conducted  by  R.  H. 
Bruskin  reveals. 

“Based  on  a  scientific  national  sample 
of  2,563  adults,  the  study  found  50% 
voted  television  advertising  as  most  au¬ 
thoritative  and  26%  chose  newspapers. 
Asked  where  the  most  up-to-date  adver¬ 
tising  is  found,  58%  said  television,  23% 
newspapers.  Queried  about  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  advertising,  adults  voted  80%  to 
television  vs.  3%  for  newspapers. 

“On  the  key  question,  which  medium 
offered  the  most  influential  advertising, 
82%  said  television,  11%  newspapers. 
On  honesty  in  advertising,  no  medium 
held  a  dominant  position. 

“In  1975,  newspaper  circulation  de¬ 
clined  as  linage  rates  skyrocketed,”  Mr. 
Rice  said.  “Meanwhile,  a  growing  list  of 
retailers  saw  tangible  cash  register  re¬ 
sults  from  their  stepped  up  use  of  televi¬ 
sion  and  more  vendors  and  dealers  chan¬ 
neled  more  co-op  dollars  into  television. 
In  1976,  TvB  will  provide  a  series  of 
new,  sophisticated  selling  aids  to  further 
accelerate  this  trend.” 

Finally  TvB  claimed,  “television  has 
replaced  newspapers  as  the  working 
woman’s  Number  One  communications 
medium,  the  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  announced  today. 

“Comparing  R.  H.  Bruskin  studies 
commissioned  by  TvB  in  1971  and  1975, 
the  data  dramatically  highlights  a  shift 
from  newspapers  as  the  working  wo¬ 
man’s  preferred  medium  then  when  78% 
said  they  read  a  paper  yesterday  and  70% 
said  they  viewed  television  ...  to  now 
when  79%  said  they  were  television 
viewers  and  only  72%  reported  reading  a 
paper.” 


Tuesday  supplement 
stops  publishing 

Tuesday  Publications  Inc.,  Chicago, 
has  suspended  publication  of  its  two 
newspaper  supplements,  Tuesday  and 
Tuesday  At  Home,  for  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

When  contacted  in  New  York,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  W.  Leonard  Evans 
Jr.,  said  the  suspension  was  due  to  “a 
change  of  printers.”  A  total  of  27  news¬ 
papers  carried  Tuesday,  while  21  carried 
Tuesday  at  Home.  Both  are  aimed  at  the 
black  markets  within  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  areas. 

A  check  of  newspapers  that  carried  the 
two  magazines  indicated  that  none  had 
received  a  “detailed  explanation”  of  the 
suspension. 
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Guild  dissidents  debate 
resigning  at  Wash.  Post 


By  I.  William  Hill 

Union  controversy  raging  for  almost 
four  months  at  the  pressmen-struck 
Washington  Post  now  threatens  the  life 
of  The  Post’s  unit  of  The  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  more  than  500  Guildsmen  crossing 
picket  lines  and  continuing  to  work  have 
until  January  31  to  make  a  crucial  deci¬ 
sion.  The  current  Guild  contract  expires 
March  31.  By  law,  Guildsmen  have  to 
decide  60  days  before  that  time  whether 
they  want  to  (1)  get  rid  of  the  Guild  as 
their  representative  in  labor  matters;  (2) 
start  the  machinery  for  an  independent 
union;  (3)  stay  with  the  Guild  but  with 
radical  changes  in  organization;  or  (4) 
operate  with  no  union  at  all. 

No  action  is  necessary  if  they  decide 
to  retain  status  quo  with  a  Guild  that  has 
initiated  trial  board  procedures  for  more 
than  300  Guildsmen  because  they  have 
continued  to  work  in  defiance  of  Guild 
orders.  Following  damage  to  the  Post 
presses  as  the  pressmen's  strike  began  in 
the  early  hours  of  October  1 ,  a  majority 
of  the  Post  Guild  unit  had  voted  four 
times  to  continue  working. 

Currently,  while  leaders  of  the  group 
who  call  themselves  the  Washington 
Post  Guild  Majority  focus  on  ways  to 
defend  working  Guildsmen  against  sub¬ 
stantial  fines  that  may  be  levied  on  work¬ 
ing  unionists,  other  Post  Guildsmen  are 
exploring  the  possibility  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  union.  Last  week  the  later  distri¬ 
buted  to  all  working  Guildmen  a  three- 
page  report  on  the  various  alternatives. 

Meantime  the  pressmen’s  union  local 
has  filed  a  $20  million  countersuit  against 
the  Post,  claiming  the  newspaper  has 
conspired  to  ultimately  destroy  the  union 
entirely.  The  suit  was  filed  in  D.C. 
Superior  Court.  Earlier,  the  newspaper 
had  sued  the  union  for  $15  million,  claim¬ 
ing  that  extensive  damage  done  to  its 
presses  was  the  work  of  the  union  and 
some  of  its  individual  members.  Further, 
on  December  10,  The  Post  announced 
that  because  of  the  impasse  in  negotia¬ 
tions  it  was  hiring  replacements  for  the 
pressmen  on  strike.  The  new  employes 
have  since  begun  working. 

Post  negotiations  with  two  other  strik¬ 
ing  unions — the  mailers  and  the  photo¬ 
engravers — have  resumed  with  results 
described  as  productive. 

On  the  Guild  front,  about  100 
Guildsmen  met  informally  on  January  15 
to  find  out  how  other  groups  have  fared 
when  they  left  a  parent  union  and  struck 
out  on  their  own.  New  York  lawyer  Mar¬ 
tin  Seham,  who  came  to  Washington  to 
answer  Post  Guildsmen’s  questions,  said 


he  wasn’t  telling  them  which  way  to  go 
but  wanted  them  to  understand  that  an 
independent  union  can  be  effective. 
Seham  cited  the  case  of  the  American 
Airlines  pilots  who  left  the  Airline  Pilots 
Association  and  set  up  their  own  union. 
The  Post’s  Judy  Nicol,  who  moderated 
the  meeting,  said  Seham  told  them  the 
American  Airlines  pilots  now  have  the 
best  contract  and  lowest  union  dues  in 
the  industry. 

Ms.  Nicol  said  no  motions  were  made 
but  many  Guildsmen  were  interested. 
“There’s  a  feeling  among  many  of  us,” 
she  said,  “that  we’re  being  forced  out  of 
the  Guild  after  being  loyal  Guildsmen  all 
these  years.” 

Don  Oberdorfer,  member  of  the  steer¬ 
ing  group  for  the  Post  Guild  Majority, 
called  an  independent  union  “a  last  re¬ 
sort  if  the  local  tries  to  bring  charges  in  a 
kangaroo  court.” 

A  few  Guildsmen  not  crossing  the  pick¬ 
et  line  attended  the  meeting  to  find  out 
how  they  stand.  Seham  assured  them 
they  wouldn’t  be  fired  for  not  crossing 
the  picket  line,  regardless  of  what  union 
represented  them. 

Seham  told  Guild  members  how  to  go 
about  forming  an  independent  union, 
something  already  being  decried  by  the 
existing  Guild  as  a  “company  union.”  If 
30%  of  the  Post  Guildsmen  petition  for  it, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  will 
hold  an  election  to  determine  the  union 
bargaining  agent  of  Post  employes. 

Working  Post  Guildsmen  will  have  two 
more  chances  to  defend  their  position 
(and  why  they  shouldn’t  be  fined  for 
their  actions)  to  fellow  Guildsmen.  On 
January  25,  the  Guild’s  International 
Executive  Board,  will  meet  with  the 
Washington  Post  Guild  Majority,  and,  on 
January  28,  the  Washington-Baltimore 
local  holds  a  membership  meeting  and 
the  divided  Post  unit  is  on  the  agenda  for 
discussion. 

The  question  of  punishing  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  crossing  picket  lines  has  been  put 
off  until  after  upcoming  Guild  elections 
by  agreement  between  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  Guild  and  the  Post  Guildsmen, 
the  latter  having  been  disturbed  by  the 
possibility  of  being  dis-enfranchised  if 
trials  were  held  before  the  January  27 
elections. 

In  preparation,  both  working  and 
non-working  members  of  the  Post  unit 
met  last  week  (Jan.  14)  to  nominate  of¬ 
ficers  for  the  Post  unit.  Typical  of  the 
divided  unit,  they  ended  up  with  two 
slates — one  headed  by  Don  Baker, 
chairman  of  the  Guild  Majority,  and  the 
other  headed  by  John  Hanrahan,  who  is 
not  crossing  the  picket  line.  The  unit 


election  will  be  by  mailed  ballot. 

The  Guildsmen  who  have  continued  to 
work  have  had  their  position  on  the  en¬ 
tire  controversy  explained  in  a  10-page 
statement  prepared  and  signed  by  15  of 
their  number,  headed  by  Don  Baker,  for 
publication  in  the  Guild  newspaper. 

In  this,  the  authors  stoutly  defend  the 
action  of  the  working  unionists.  “Jour¬ 
nalistic  principles,  including  defense  of 
the  very  means  of  publication  against  at¬ 
tack  by  the  crowbar  and  the  torch,  have 
clashed  with  trade  union  principles,”  the 
statement  declared.  “We  who  continue 
to  work  each  day  do  not  believe  we  are  a 
group  apart.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
great  majority  of  Guild  colleagues  at 
other  papers,  faced  with  the  same  dif¬ 
ficult  choices,  would  have  made  deci¬ 
sions  not  much  different  from  ours.” 

The  statement  went  on  to  describe  the 
working  reporters’  actions  since  October 
I.  “On  Christmas  Eve,  plans  were  an¬ 
nounced  to  try  327  of  us — 14  to  17  at  a 
time — in  marathon  sessions  over  a  nine- 
day  period  ending  six  hours  before  unit 
officer  nominations  fell  due  in  January. 
This  rushed-up  schedule  seemed  in¬ 
tended  to  disenfranchise  us.  No  counsel 
would  be  allowed,  no  transcript  was  to 
be  permitted,  the  press  was  to  be  barred. 
We  were  refused  the  right  to  know  the 
makeup  of  the  Trial  Board.” 

It  was  this  that  led  the  working 
Guildsmen  to  seek  postponement  of  the 
trials. 

New  offset  press 
put  on  the  market 

A  web  offset  press,  designed  to  fit  the 
needs  of  single  press  newspapers  in  the 
35,000  to  100,000  circulation  range  has 
been  introduced  by  Koenig  &  Bauer- 
USA.  Inc. 

According  to  Ron  Ehrhardt,  market¬ 
ing  director,  the  press — called  the 
EXPRESS — will  sell  for  less  than  the 
conventional  Goss  Metro  press. 

Among  its  features,  Ehrhardt  listed  the 
following: 

Remote  ink  control,  individual  plate 
register,  16  mm  wide  bearers,  color  half 
decks,  self-monitoring  lubrication  sys¬ 
tem,  page-wide  ink  shut-off,  noise  abate¬ 
ment,  motorized  web  threading,  central 
control  console  and  fast  installation. 

A  wide  variety  of  support  equipment 
will  be  available  for  making  it  possible 
to  customize  it  for  smaller  or  larger 
newspapers. 

• 

Adman  promoted 

Gates  Oliver  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  taking  over  the  post  formerly 
held  by  Howard  Nicks,  now  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  Oliver  has 
been  serving  as  assistant  advertising 
director  since  1974. 
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Press-bar  group  on  gags  proposed 


j  m  New  York  this  week,  the 
National  News  Council  proposed  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  joint  committee  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  and  the  organized  bar  to 
examine  free  press-fair  trial  practices. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  equal 
numbers  of  lawyers  and  journalists, 
would  aim  “to  cite  examples  and  case 
histories  that  could  serve  as  models  of 
commendable  conduct  or  examples  of  ir¬ 
responsible  and  deplorable  behavoir.”  It 
would  not.  however,  establish  any  new 
guidelines  or  voluntary  procedures. 

The  Council  suggested  the  committee 
undertake: 

1.  Preparation  of  a  yearly  report  to 
members  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  and  constituent  press  organizations 
on  the  performance  of  both  the  press  and 
the  judiciary  in  this  area. 

2.  Sponsorship  of  media-bar  work¬ 
shops  and  seminars  that  would  explore 
questions  raised  by  the  annual  report. 

.1.  Development  of  more  empirical 
data  and  evidence  on  the  actual  influence 

AP  lists  nominees 
for  director  posts 

A  total  of  12  news  executives  will  be 
vying  for  the  Associated  Press  Board  of 
Directors  when  elections  are  held  in  New 
York.  May  3. 

They  included  David  R.  Bradley,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  irnii  Gazette:  Robert  J.  Dan¬ 
zig,  publisher,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knieker- 
haeker  News-Union  and  Tinies-Union 
and  Sainlay  Times;  Richard  J.  V. 
Johnson,  president,  Houston  Chronicle; 
William  J.  Keating,  president,  C/m7///n/// 
Enquirer;  Douglas  Lewis  Manship,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Baton  Roufte  (La.)  Morninf>  Ad¬ 
vocate;  Davis  U.  Merwin.  president, 
Blooininfzton  (lll.)D<///v  Pentaf>rcq)h:  W. 

S.  Morris  III,  president  and  publisher, 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Herald;  G. 
Gordon  Strong,  board  chairman,  Cqnton 
(O.)  Repository:  Jack  Tarver,  president, 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  Journal; 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Nominees  for  membership  in  cities 
under  5(),()(K)  population  included  Jack 
Craemer.  vicepresident  and  co¬ 
publisher,  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent-Journal,  and  Charles  S. 
Rowe,  president  and  publisher,  Fre- 
derickshur^  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star. 

Five  general  directors  and  one  director 
from  cities  under  50,(K)()  will  be  elected. 
Retiring  directors  who  have  served  the 
maximum  three  consecutive  three  year 
terms  included,  D.  Tennant  Bryan, 
chairman  and  publisher,  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader  and  Times-Dispatch;  and 
Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal-World. 
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oi  pre-trial  publicity  on  prospective 
jurors. 

The  primary  author  of  the  Council’s 
proposal  was  Ralph  Otwell,  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicafto  Sun-Times. 

It  was  also  announced  at  the  meeting 
that  the  Council  had  written  to  three  par¬ 
ties  mentioned  in  factually-conflicting 
stories  in  the  Washint’ton  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  to  remind  them  of  the 
Council’s  availability  as  a  forum  for  the 
redressing  of  grievances. 

The  three,  James  Smith,  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  David  Rockefeller, 
chairman  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and 
Walter  Wriston,  chairman  of  First  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank,  were  the  subject  of  a 
January  1 1  Post  story  which  said  the 
banks  were  on  the  “problem”  list  of  the 
comptroller,  and  of  a  Times  story 
January  12  which  contained  a  statement 
by  Smith  rejecting  the  Post’s  implication 
that  the  banks  “are  considered  problem 
banks  by  my  office”  and  statements  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  Post  piece  by  Chase  and 
FNCB. 

• 

Gannett  places  order 
for  layout  system 

Westchester-Rockland  Newspapers 
and  Hendrix  Electronics  have  signed  a 
specification  contract  (hardware  and 
software)  for  a  28  work  station  pagina¬ 
tion  system.  The  units  will  be  located  in 
two  plant  areas  and  be  complimented  by 
OCR  and  remote  newspaper  terminal 
clusters  at  8  different  locations.  This 
contractual  arrangement  signifies  the 
first  installation  of  electronic  page  pagi¬ 
nation  capabilities  for  a  daily  newspaper 
in  the  United  States.  The  WRN  group 
produces  approximately  2,500  pages  per 
week. 

• 

Limited  distribution 

On  January  18,  1976,  over  400,000 
selected  readers  of  the  New  York  Times 
received  as  part  of  their  Sunday  Times  a 
16-page  full  color  section  report  on 
specific  profit  opportunities  in  the  two- 
island  Caribbean  nation  of  Trinidad  & 
Tobago.  The  section  was  sponsored  by 
the  Trinidad  &  Tobago  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation.  According  to 
Clyde  S.  Namsoo,  U.S.  Director,  the 
section’s  distribution  was  carefully  li¬ 
mited  to  the  high  income  metropolitan 
New  York  areas  of  Manhattan, 
Westchester,  Dutchess  and  Putnam 
Counties.  He  added  that  this  was  the  first 
time  any  developing  country  had  distri¬ 
buted  a  Times  special  section  in  this 
selective  fashion. 


N.Y.  judge  imposes 
gag,  cites  Blackmun 
as  basis  for  order 

A  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  judge  has  imposed  a 
written  gag  order  on  reporters  in  an  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  stop  publication  of 
the  backgrounds  of  defendants  in  a  mur¬ 
der  case  now  being  tried. 

Justice  John  R.  Starkey  of  State  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  first  issued  an  oral  order  to 
Dena  Kleiman,  a  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter  who  is  covering  the  Robert  C. 
(Sonny)  Carson  murder  trial  in  State 
Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn,  and  Irving 
Lieberman,  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Post. 

Justice  Starkey  put  his  order  in  writing 
on  January  20  after  arguments  were 
made  January  19  by  the  Times  to  the 
Appellate  Division  of  State  Supreme 
Court  in  Brooklyn  that  his  order  violated 
due  process  because  it  was  not  written 
and  was  undefined  and  vague. 

To  rule  this  week 

The  Appellate  Division,  composed  of  a 
five-judge  panel,  said  they  would  rule  on 
the  gag  order  by  Friday  (January  23). 

In  his  written  order.  Justice  Sharkey 
added  the  New  York  News,  which  has 
not  been  covering  the  trial.  The  written 
order  said  that  the  two  reporters 
(Kleiman  and  Lieberman)  and  the  3 
newspapers  were  “prohibited  from  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  any  criminal 
background”  on  the  defendants  in  the 
trial. 

The  Times  has  repeatedly  printed  this 
information  despite  the  order.  Starkey 
said  he  was  basing  his  order  on  a  ruling 
by  Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  last  November  in 
the  Simants  murder  case  in  North  Platte, 
Nebraska. 

Justice  Starkey  said  that  a  week  before 
the  trial  had  begun,  the  foreman  of  the 
Carson  jury  had  read  a  news  article  in  the 
Post  that  mentioned  the  Nassau  County 
convictions  and  that  he  did  not  want  the 
other  jurors  to  read  about  it. 

Unconstitutional  order 
Floyd  Abrams,  an  attorney  for  the 
New  York  Times,  appeared  before  Jus¬ 
tice  Starkey  and  asked  him  to  reconsider 
the  order  on  January  15. 

Abrams  argued  that  "no  direct  prior 
restriction  on  the  press  is  permissible.” 

“Our  position  is  that  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  law  the  court  was  utterly 
without  power  to  make  such  an  order,” 
he  said. 

“We  have  to  balance  the  freedom  of 
the  press  with  the  constitutional  right  of 
defendants  to  a  fair  trial,”  Justice  Star- 
key  said.  “I  don’t  intend  to  gag  the 
press,  but  I  do  not  want  to  prejudice”  the 
defendants’  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

It  was  then  that  he  cited  Justice 
Blackmun’s  order  in  the  Nebraska  case. 
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Strikes  end  at 

Members  of  the  Canadian  paperwork- 
ers  Union  at  the  Quebec  Reed  Paper 
Co.,  plant  returned  to  work  this  week 
after  voting  to  accept  the  company's 
latest  contract  offer. 

About  70%  of  the  union  members 
voted  for  the  offer  which  provides  for  a 
14%  wage  increase  in  the  first  year  of  a 
three  year  contract.  A  10%  and  8%  in¬ 
crease  would  be  granted  in  the  second 
and  third  years,  according  to  a  CPU  offi¬ 
cial. 

Wt)rkers  at  3  other  newsprint  producers 
in  Quebec  province  (Northshore  Paper. 
Domtar.  and  James  MacLaren  Paper) 
also  voted  to  accept  the  wage  increase, 
retroactive  to  May  1.  1973. 

Union  officials  have  not  commented 


State  House 
beat  taught 
to  j-students 

A  course  in  legislative  reporting 
launched  last  year  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln  School  of  Journalism 
has  won  praise  from  students  and 
teachers  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  successful  projects  in  the  school's 
history. 

The  course,  brainchild  of  journalism 
director  R.  Neale  Copple.  was  financed 
by  an  SI  1.300  grant  from  the  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation. 

Twelve  students,  including  eight  in 
news-editorial  journalism  and  four  in 
broadcast,  registered  for  the  course, 
which  required  senior  standing.  Each 
student  became  a  legislative  reporter  for 
either  a  newspaper  or  radio  station.  The 
students  visited  their  towns  before  the 
class  started  and  were  briefed  on  legisla¬ 
tive  issues  their  editors  considered  cru¬ 
cial  to  their  towns. 

The  students  covered  committee  hear¬ 
ings  and  floor  action  and  followed  issues 
of  importance  to  their  publication  or  sta¬ 
tion.  seeking  to  localize  their  once-a- 
week  stories. 

The  legislature  set  aside  two  seats  on 
press  row  for  the  students,  who  also  op¬ 
erated  out  of  a  bureau  set  up  at  the 
School  of  Journalism.  The  bureau,  as 
well  as  the  offices  of  the  class  instruc¬ 
tors.  was  equipped  with  speakers  which 
broadcast  all  floor  action  from  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

Class  periods  included  talks  by  the 
clerk  of  the  legislature,  the  secretary  of 
state,  the  legislative  bill  drafter,  a  fiscal 
analyst,  three  newspaper  legislative  re¬ 
porters.  an  educational  television 
specialist,  state  senators  and  the  state 
treasurer. 

The  course  instructors  said  the  class 


4  m  ills 

on  the  effect  these  events  will  have  on 
the  CPU  members  in  other  provinces. 

For  the  last  six  months  about  22.000 
workers  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario. 
Quebec.  New  Brunswick.  Nova  Scotia 
and  British  Columbia  have  reduced 
through  strike  actions  over  half  of  the 
annual  newsprint  production  of  10  mil¬ 
lion  tons. 

On  January  20  the  British  Columbia 
workers  became  eligible  to  strike  again 
after  a  90  day  law  on  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  expired.  No  strike  plans  have  been 
announced  to  date. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  at  a 
number  of  mills  and  some  industry  ob¬ 
servers  believe  the  overall  strike  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  settled  within  a  number  of 
days. 


not  only  improved  students'  knowledge 
of  legislative  processes,  but  polished 
their  interviewing  and  dictation 
techniques  as  well.  Additionally,  they 
said,  the  class  demonstrated  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  flashy  and  talkative  senators 
may  not  always  be  the  most  effective, 
and  forced  students  to  develop  long-term 
relationships  with  their  sources,  some¬ 
thing  no  other  J-course  requires. 

Because  Nebraska  has  the  only  uni¬ 
cameral  (one-house)  legislature  in  the 
nation  and  is  officially  a  nonpartisan 
body,  the  instructors  flew  the  class  to 
Des  Moines  for  a  one-day  crash  course  in 
the  differences  between  one-  and  two- 
house  legislatures  and  to  study  the  im¬ 
pact  of  pai  '  politics  on  legislation. 

Senators,  statehouse  executives,  re¬ 
porters  for  the  Associated  Press.  Radio 
Station  KRNT.  Des  Moines  Register  ami 
Trihiine,  and  political  scientists  from 
Iowa  State  University  spoke  to  the  stu¬ 
dents.  who  also  sat  in  on  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  with  Gov.  Robert  Ray. 

Register  reporter  Dan  Piller  and 
Tribune  reporter  Larry  Fruhling  lined  up 
most  of  the  speakers  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  students  to  observe  the  press  con¬ 
ference.  They  also  hosted  a  party  where 
political  aides,  reporters  and  students 
mingled  informally. 

The  Des  Moines  experience  enhanced 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  students  a 
feeling  that  Nebraska's  nonpartisan  uni¬ 
cameral  is  an  effective  system.  Said  one 
student:  "We  saw  enough  to  know  that 
the  unicameral  is  much  better — easier  to 
see  what's  going  on.  more  open,  fewer 
channels  to  go  through." 

Instructors  for  the  course  were  Dr. 
Larry  Walklin.  professor  and  head  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  broadcasting  se¬ 
quence;  Jim  Patten.  asstK'iate  professor, 
and  Josie  Weber,  assistant  professor. 

Walklin  arranged  a  press  conference 
with  Nebraska  Gov.  J.  James  Exon  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  legislative  reporting  stu¬ 


dents.  Exon  answered  a  wide  range  of 
questions  for  a  full  hour.  The  tape- 
recorded  session  drew  this  response 
from  one  student: 

"Until  that  press  conference.  1  didn't 
realize  how  crummy  some  of  my  ques¬ 
tioning  was.  Listening  to  the  tape  later.  I 
found  1  was  making  a  lot  of  judgments  in 
my  questions." 

Students  generally  agreed  with  the  as¬ 
sessment  of  their  instructors  regarding 
the  value  of  the  course,  but  some  ex¬ 
pressed  discomfort  w  ith  their  source  rela¬ 
tionships.  One  said  the  senator  from  her 
area  "expects  me  to  be  a  PR  man  for 
him.  That's  not  my  job." 

Said  another  student:  "I  would  like  to 
complain  about  the  PR-like  nature  of  the 
student's  relationship  with  his  senator.  If 
you  happen  to  have  a  conservative.  Re¬ 
publican  senator  and  a  conservative.  Re¬ 
publican  editor,  for  instance,  the  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  acute.  My  editor  told  me  to  be 
positive  about  the  news  dealing  with  my 
senator  ....  I  can  only  suggest  that  at 
the  beginning,  students  be  encouraged  to 
get  to  know  'their'  senator  and  at  the 
same  time  be  warned  of  the  dangers  of 
getting  too  close  to  him." 

The  students  praised  two  veteran  legis¬ 
lative  reporters  hired  as  consultants  to 
the  class.  Don  Walton  of  the  l.ineohi 
Star  and  Don  Pieper  of  the  Omaha 
\\  arid- He  raid  helped  with  technical 
questions  about  legislative  processes  and 
helped  students  over  rough  spots  in  their 
coverage. 

.Several  students  indicated  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  however,  that  they  would 
have  been  more  comfortable  competing 
with  Walton  and  Pieper  than  asking 
questions  of  them. 

"The  atmosphere."  said  one  student, 
"should  be  one  of  less  collaboration.  It 
undermined  the  professional  image  that  I 
tried  to  maintain." 

Early  in  the  course,  cooperating 
editors  and  broadcast  executives  met 
with  students  and  instructors.  Aside 
from  some  general  complaints  about 
stories  being  held  up  in  the  mail  and  iron¬ 
ing  out  deadline  problems,  the  news¬ 
people  agreed  that  the  course  was  filling 
a  need  in  their  offices  as  well  as  in  the 
students'  experience. 

Participating  newspapers  were  the 
Rapillion  Times,  Keith  County  News, 
York  News-Times,  Oakland  Indepen¬ 
dent,  North  RIatte  Telegraph,  Wayne 
Herald,  Sidney  Tele^traph  and  Crawford 
Irihnne.  The  radio  stations  were  K  VSH. 
Valentine;  KWBF'  am/fm.  Beatrice; 
KSID  am/fm.  Sidney,  and  WJAG.  Nor¬ 
folk. 

Students  reported  that  their  biggest 
problem  was  finding  enough  time.  They 
said  it  was  difficult  to  cover  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  a  schedule  filled  with  work  on  the 
student  newspaper,  other  classes  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  They  suggested  more  credit  be 
given  than  the  three  hours  granted  in  the 
course's  opening  semester. 
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Libel  loser  urges 
more  named  sources 


By  Bill  Kirtz 

Reporters  were  advised  to  “get 
tough”  with  their  sources  while  advertis¬ 
ing  personnel  were  urged  to  “be  proud  of 
what  you  are”  despite  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  claims,  at  the  New  England  Press 
Association's  28th  annual  winter  con¬ 
vention. 

Some  650  news,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
duction  staffers  attended  15  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  during  the  January  15-18  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel. 

Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  Liz  Gal- 
lese,  whose  refusal  to  disclose  a  confi¬ 
dential  source  led  her  paper  to  settle  a 
libel  suit  out  of  court,  said  “It’s  about 
time  reporters  got  tough  with  sources” 
who  ask  anonymity.  The  more  we  press 
them  to  identify  themselves,  she  said, 
the  less  the  confidentiality  question  will 
come  up. 

As  courts  throughout  the  country  deny 
reporters'  claims  of  a  First  Amendment 
privilege  against  revealing  sources,  Mrs. 
Gallese  said  “It's  riskier  and  riskier  to 
promise  someone  we  won't  reveal  his 
name,  and  I’m  a  little  more  squeamish” 
about  going  after  confidential  informa¬ 
tion.  “Any  shield  law,”  even  if  qualified, 
“is  better  than  no  shield  law,”  she  feels. 

Loren  Ghiglione,  publisher  of  the 
Soathhridf’e  (Mass.)  Evening  News  and 
a  member  of  the  National  News  Council, 
said  new  privacy  legislation  may  negate 
freedom  of  information  statutes.  “The 
right  to  be  let  alone,  like  the  concept  of 
access  to  the  media,  has  a  lot  of  public 
appeal,”  he  said,  adding  that  hts  paper 
was  refused  a  look  at  ambulance  call  rec¬ 
ords,  delinquent  taxpayers’  lists  and 
police  logs  under  privacy  claims. 

While  Ghiglione  called  these  public  rec¬ 
ords  hassles  typical  of  a  “discouraging 
pattern,”  advertising  experts  predicted 
growing  income  opportunities. 

Marie  Kachinski,  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Boston’s  Arnold  &  Co.  ad 
agency,  told  salespeople  to  “know  what 
you  are  and  be  proud  of  it.” 

“Newspapers  have  a  special  place  in 
the  community  but  have  let  television 
and  radio  change  the  way  they  feel  about 
themselves — they  feel  they're  small 
time.” 

She  advised  papers  to  join  together  to 
create  a  selling  area  comparable  to  tv,  to 
try  harder  to  come  up  with  campaign 
proposals,  to  not  simply  ask  “Can  we 
have  that  ad”  which  ran  in  another 
paper,  and  to  use  their  own  pages  to  sell 
themselves. 

Her  suggestion  that  papers  send  out 
ABC  circulation  figures  without  being 
asked  was  echoed  by  First  National 
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Stores’  executive  Paul  Washburn.  He 
spends  45  to  55%  of  his  supermarkets’ 
$3.5  million  annual  advertising  budget  on 
newspaper  ads  (compared  with  1 1  to  23% 
on  radio-tv  commercials)  because  “we 
need  you  to  localize  our  ads  against  the 
competition.” 

Washburn  wants  more  papers  to  offer 
an  earned  rate  to  constant  advertisers 
and  says  that  as  postal  rates  climb  better 
cooperation  on  ad  inserts  will  “put 
money  in  your  pocket.” 

And  George  Weiss,  Metro  Associated 
Services’  planning  director,  told  sales¬ 
people  to  always  “think  in  terms  of  an 
advertising  campaign,  not  just  a  single 
ad.  Everyone — including  the  reader — 
gains”  by  this,  he  feels,  because  “the 
power  of  repetition  reinforces  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  message.  He  said  spot  color  can 
be  most  effective  in  brightening  up  an  ad 
(“Don’t  put  100  items  in  red.”)  and 
suggested  getting  such  related  businesses 
as  florists  and  bridal  shops  to  share  the 
extra  cost  of  color  ads  on  the  same  page. 

Weiss  advised  using  the  same  border, 
signature  and  type  style  on  every  one  of 
a  store’s  ads  to  give  it  a  constant,  recog¬ 
nizable  image,  as  veteran  photographers 
were  telling  listeners  that  new  ideas  will 
attract  readers. 

Associated  Press  photographer  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Greene  said  he  keeps  “thinking  pic¬ 
tures  all  the  time”  and  jots  down  notes  of 
photo  ideas  anytime  he  gets  them.  An 
eye-catching  photo  will  “stop”  the 
reader  while  a  dull  shot  may  turn  people 
off  of  a  well-written  story,  said  Foxboro, 
Mass.,  reporter  photographer  Thomas 
Croke.  Croke  said  he  learned  a  big  lesson 
last  fall,  when  the  New  England  Patriots 
asked  him  to  take  action  photos;  “It  took 
me  a  half-season  to  catch  up  with  the 
sport.  Deep  understanding  of  your  sub¬ 
ject  is  vital — you  need  pre-planning.” 

Corrections  commissioners  from  three 
states  claimed  they’re  cooperating  now 
more  than  ever  with  the  press. 

“My  first  six  months  on  the  job,”  said 
Connecticut’s  John  Manson,  “I  said 
'The  hell  with  the  press.’  The  Governor 
told  me  to  start  talking,  and  I’m  glad  1 
did.”  He  and  his  Vermont  counterpart, 
Kent  Stoneman,  said  they  welcomed  the 
press  anytime  except  during  periods  of 
unrest,  while  Massachusetts’  Frank  Hall 
suggested  reporters  “look  beyond  the 
obvious”  and  cover  less  dramatic  stories 
than  riots. 

One  way  to  go  beyond  the  obvious,  a 
panel  talk  on  column-writing  concluded, 
is  for  newspeople  to  “talk  to  people — 
and  listen  to  them.”  So  said  Edward 
DeCourcy,  of  the  Newport  (N.H.) 
Argits-Champion,  who  has  won  regional 


and  national  awards  for  his  column. 

Column-writing  is  the  toughest  job  he 
has,  said  publisher  DeCourcy — and  the 
toughest  part  of  that  task  is  coming  up 
with  fresh  ideas  to  write  about.  That’s 
where  contact  with  the  community,  he 
and  Ann  M.  Courtwright,  of  the 
Lexington  (Mass.)  Minute-Man  Publica¬ 
tions,  agreed,  is  so  vital. 

Robert  Katzen,  who  covers  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Legislature  for  several  news¬ 
papers  and  writes  an  advice  column, 
tries  to  entertain,  inform  and  make 
people  think  and  act,  and  that  papers 
today  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  give  readers  political  information 
many  of  them  may  not  really  want  to 
know  about. 

But  working  for  the  reader,  declared 
typographic  specialist  Edmund  Arnold, 
should  be  an  editor’s  first  goal.  “Make  it 
easy,  convenient  pleasurable  and  re¬ 
warding  for  the  reader,”  said  the  consul¬ 
tant. 

Arnold  told  makeup  people  that  sur¬ 
veys  have  shown  an  ad’s  position  has  no 
measurable  effect  on  its  pulling  power. 
So  put  ads  on  the  bottom  of  a  page  and 
news  and  photos  near  the  top,  he  ad¬ 
vised,  because  “your  greatest  cost  is  in 
unread  body  type.” 

Arnold  told  some  200  listeners  that 
makeup  principles  are  only  those — not 
formal  laws:  “There  are  always  excep¬ 
tions,  but  do  whatever  you  do  deliber¬ 
ately  and  not  as  a  conditioned  reflex.” 

Claiming  newspaper  writing  is  “con¬ 
sistently  deteriorating — especially  in 
weeklies,”  he  advised  going  back  to  fun¬ 
damentals  and  remembering  that  “You 
don’t  solve  big  problems,  but  a  lot  of 
little  ones.  Excellence  in  journalism 
comes  from  attention  to  painstaking  de¬ 
tail.” 

Mount  Kisco  (N.Y.)  Patent  Trader 
publisher  David  Simonson,  warned  the 
convention’s  final  panel  that  “our  smug¬ 
ness”  about  dominating  traditional  circu¬ 
lation  areas  “had  better  be  past.” 

“Look  behind  the  trees,”  he  advised 
“and  there  are  markets,  and  the  market 
is  several  towns.”  His  paper  comes  out 
twice  weekly  but  Simonson  still  worries 
about  dailies’  ability  to  replate  and  give 
his  readers  more  localized  coverage. 

“This  year,”  he  said,  “be  ready  to 
revise  policies  if  necessary” — even  if  it 
means  shifting  traditional  days  of  publi¬ 
cation  to  better  serve  advertisers. 

“Is  publishing  one  time  a  week 
enough,”  he  asked  weekly  owners  to 
ponder,  “to  survive  in  the  face  of 
rapidly-changing  market  conditions?” 

• 

Associate  publisher 

Jean  Alice  Small  has  been  named  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Kankakee  (111.) 
Journal.  She  will  also  retain  her  title  and 
responsibilities  as  associate  editor.  Mrs. 
Small’s  husband,  Len  Small,  is  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Journal. 
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INAE  PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Carlson  stresses  need  for  salesmanship 


By  Darrell  Leo 

There  are  two  kinds  of  newspaper  people;  The  ones  who 
through  luck  or  accident  fall  into  the  profession.  And  the 
ones  who  through  their  own  designs  start  as  youngsters  in 
the  business  and  stay  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Kenneth  T.  Carlson,  advertising  director  of  the  Detroit 
News,  is  of  the  latter  species.  Now  55  years  old,  Carlson 
started  in  the  business  as  a  20-year-old  intern  trainee  for  the 
old  Chicago  Times.  And  except  for  two  stints  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  as  a  captain,  he  has  always  been  a  “newspaper  man.’* 
This  week  (January  25),  Carlson  reaches  a  new  plateau  in 
his  35  year  career  when  he  is  installed  as  president  of  the 
International  Newspaper  .Advertising  Executives.  For  an  ad 
man,  installation  to  the  INAE  presidency  is  as  close  as  any 
business  person  can  get  to  Pulitizer  Prize-like  distinction. 

Yet  despite  the  honor,  despite  his  long  tenure  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  Carlson  clings  closely  to  his  singular  observation  about 
the  business:  “Newspapers  are  a  viable  property.”  It's  that 
credo,  he  said,  that  led  him  into  newspapering  first  and  that 
he  still  believes. 

Forecast  for  '76 

“The  newspaper  picture  over  the  years  has  been  a  strong 
one."  he  said.  “And  the  coming  year  is  going  to  be  a  good 
one  for  us  too.  The  economy  is  going  to  improve  and  news- 
papers  will  benefit.  Frankly,  the  chief  problem  that  we  face 
is  to  make  sure  we  get  our  share  of  those  increases." 

The  Detroit  News  executive  whose  leadership  and  sales¬ 
manship  has  resulted  in  a  high  level  of  stability  for  his  paper 
predicted  that  for  the  industry  generally,  classified  and  retail 
will  again  pick  up. 

“In  a  down  economy,  the  help  wanted  category  deterior¬ 
ated,"  he  explained.  “Automotive  sales  were  down  too.  But 
with  the  heating  up  of  the  economy.  1  see  more  hiring.  Auto 
sales  have  already  started  to  jump  back.  There's  an  expected 
increase  in  real  estate  linage  as  well." 

But  to  take  advantage  of  these  possible  increases  created 
by  a  more  favorable  economic  climate.  Carlson  said  the 
newspaper  ad  industry  must  form  a  plan  of  action.  “We  need 
to  provide  our  sales  staff  with  the  tools  that  will  enable  them 
to  tell  the  newspaper  story  as  strongly  as  they  can.” 

Those  tools,  of  course,  are  research  and  presentation 
materials.  Some  newspapers,  especially  some  larger  dailies 
are  already  developing  these  tools  to  a  sophisticated  degree. 
But,  he  added.  “Overall  there  needs  to  be  wider  use,  de¬ 
velopment  and  dissemination  of  this  material." 

Giving  a  nod  to  New  York,  Carlson  said  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  is  the  “epitome  of  this  material.  But  it's 
not  the  only  source.  Newspapers  at  the  grass  roots  level 
have  to  develop  their  own." 

It  need  not  be  costly,  he  reminded.  “There  are  lots  of 
mini-studies  that  any  newspaper  can  undertake  at  a  very 
nominal  cost.” 

‘Burden  of  proof 

While  many  publishers  may  brush-off  these  notions,  espe¬ 
cially  those  single  paper  city  publishers,  Carlson  em¬ 
phasized,  “The  burden  of  proof  is  on  us  to  prove  that  the 
medium  has  the  penetration  and  strength  in  the  marketplace 
that  is  needed  by  advertisers.” 

Admittedly,  Carlson  said,  “Television  has  succeeded  in  a 
limited  degree  in  taking  away  some  retail  ad  dollars.  Many 
advertisers  seem  to  be  looking  for  greater  reach.  But  they 
(broadcast)  will  never  be  able  to  dominate  the  area."  Tv 
advertising,  he  said,  is  used  for  fringe  areas  too  often,  for 
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additional  reach  and  special  events. 

It  is  still  the  timely,  yet  timeless  newspaper  that  works 
best.  “For  the  day-to-day  sales,  the  medium  will  still  be 
newspapers  for  immediate  results."  Carlson  said. 

But  no  store  owner  or  major  national  advertiser  w  ill  know 
this  if  they  aren't  told  and  sold.  “We're  getting  better  at 
telling  our  sales  story,"  Carlson  said.  “But  we'll  have  to 
improve  at  a  more  rapid  pace." 

That's  why  as  the  new'  IN.AE  chief  one  of  Carlson's  prim¬ 
ary  concerns  will  be  the  newspaper  story.  He  said  that  al¬ 
though  no  plans  for  the  year  have  been  set,  hopefully  INAE 
can  devise  some  methrxls  to  help  members  “sell  the  news¬ 
paper"  to  advertisers  more  professionally. 

(Wivernment  intervention 

.Another  area  that  deserves  closer  examination  by  INAE. 
Carlson  said,  was  government's  increasing  role  into  advertis¬ 
ing.  marketing  and  the  newspaper  industry. 

“If  you  look  at  any  level  of  government — local,  state  or 
national,  you  find  more  and  more  legislation  being  enacted 
that  makes  it  more  difficult  to  run  the  business  of  the  free 
press,”  he  said. 

One  chief  example  of  the  government  not  only  as  regulat¬ 
ory  adversary,  but  business  foe  is  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  project  that  hopes  to  bilk  newspapers  out  of  its 
valued  “Help  Wanted"  linage.  In  this  case,  Carlson  said,  the 
project  used  some  highly  disputable  research  to  “prove" 
that  newspapers  weren't  doing  an  adequate  job. 

Like  many  other  instances,  newspaper  involvement  en¬ 
tered  too  late.  That’s  why,  he  said.  “We've  got  to  be  able  to 
be  on  top  of  developments  ...  to  prove  our  side  of  the 
story." 

(Continued  on  pane  18) 
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STORY  &  KELLY-SMITH 

believes 

in  the  second  effort . . . 
and  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth 
to  sell  a  newspaper  program 
or  a  newspaper  market. 


In  a  recent  newsletter  "survey",  the  quality  most  often  cited  as  belonging 
to  the  good  newspaper  space  salesman  was  ...  "if  the  paper  doesn't  qualify 
for  a  particular  buy,  the  salesman  should  get  off  the  case." 

Story  &  Kelly-Smith  will  have  none  of  this.  We  believe  in  second  efforts, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  if  necessary.  We  believe  in  going  into  all  echelons  of 
advertising  and  marketing  to  sell  the  concept  of  newspapers  and  to  sell  the 
markets  and  newspapers  of  the  prestigious  publishers  we  represent. 

Story  &  Kelly-Smith  does  not  believe  in  compliantly  taking  "no"  for  an 
answer  and  "getting  off  the  case". 

We  have  splendid  performance  comparisons  of  newspapers  represented  by 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith.  We  would  be  pleased  to  review  this  record  with  any  pub¬ 
lisher  who  believes  his  market  and  newspaper  deserve  the  second  effort 
and  who  believes  performance  is  the  measure  that  counts. 

Howard  C.  Story  ^  Robert  H.  Lambert 

Chairman  of  the  Board  President 


Story  &  Kelly -Smith,  Inc. 


Newspaper  Representatives 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  Detroit  Atlanta  Syracuse  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


INAE  president-elect 

{Continued  from  pai’e  16) 


One  way  to  do  that.  Carlson  suggested,  are  groups  like  the 
Michigan  Advertising  Industry  Alliance  which  he  is  a 
member  of.  A  study  group  with  a  loud  voice  the  M.MA  has 
been  able  to  monitor  government  in  the  Detroit  state,  he 
said.  Expansion  of  the  concept  might  valuably  aid  represen¬ 
tation  of  media  and  advertiser,  the  exec  added. 

‘‘We're  in  an  era  of  consumerism.  .A  small  group  of  people 
are  being  heard  above  those  who  really  represent  the  mar¬ 
ketplace."  he  said. 

•Another  problem  still  facing  the  industry  is  the  format 
change.  "We  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  a  changing  for¬ 
mat.  A  solution  w  ill  be  found.  Not  one  of  total  uniformity  but 


one  that  does  not  require  the  advertiser  to  spend  a  bundle  of 
money." 

New  developments  in  co-op  categories,  he  added,  might 
be  part  of  the  solution.  Co-op.  he  explained,  will  be  "a 
tremendous  grow  th  area"  in  the  years  ahead,  one  that  should 
benefit  the  newspaper. 

Despite  these  many  and  varied  problems.  Carlson  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  industry  faces  a  bright  and  long  future.  "1  still 
believe  that  newspapers  will  continue  in  the  years  ahead  to 
give  better  penetration.  And  as  television  and  radio  continue 
to  be  increasingly  expensive,  increasingly  difficult  to  buy. 
newspapers  will  benefit." 

A  nice  forecast  for  a  man  whose  daughter  is  presently 
contemplating  a  career  in  the  business.  Adds  Carlson.  "If  I 
were  to  give  her  advice  tixlay.  Ed  tell  her.  ‘It's  a  good 
career.  It  can  be  rewarding  and  satisfying.  If  you  do  your  job 
well.  kid.  you're  going  to  make  it.’ 


Retail  linage  better,  but  no  boom 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Echoing  predictions  that  1976  will  be  a 
better  business  year,  leading  newspaper 
advertising  executives  are  painting  a. 
rosier  picture  of  what  the  industry  can 
expect  from  the  retailer  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

In  a  poll  of  ad  execs  taken  by  Ediior  & 
Pi  Bi  isMKK.  respondents  indicated  that 
newspapers  can  expect  some  linage 
gains,  successfully  turn  away  competi¬ 
tion  for  retail  dollars  and  grab  new  busi¬ 
ness  from  chain  and  discount  operations 
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opening  new  stores. 

Participating  in  the  informal  survey 
were  E.  l.awrence  Goodman,  vice¬ 
president-department  store  sales  for 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau: 
George  E.  Hart,  retail  coordinator  for 
New  house  New  spapers;  Richard  H. 
Clester.  corporate  director  of  marketing 
for  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers;  Edwin  R. 
Worth,  director  of  advertising. 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  Daily  News 
and  RepnhUean,  and  John  T.  Condon, 
vicepresident-retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales. 

To  the  question  "W'hat  can  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  expect  from  retailers  in 
1976  in  linage?"  Goodman  said.  "While  1 
think — in  total — retailers  will  be  spend¬ 
ing  more  dollars  in  newspapers,  the  lin¬ 
age  will  probably  be  down." 

Condon  though  took  a  difi'erent  view¬ 
point.  predicting  budget  increases  of  liCl 
and  linage  increases  of  2''f.  He  added. 
"During  197.*'.  retailers  had  to  advertise 
to  reduce  inventory  with  abnormal 
mark-downs  effecting  their  profits.  1976 
w  ill  be  a  good  profit  year  for  retailers  and 
we  in  the  newspaper  industry  can  antici¬ 
pate  about  a  lO'^V  increase  in  advertising 
budgets.”  Rate  adjustments  might  take  a 
large  chunk  of  these  increases,  he  said, 
but  should  still  yield  a  2G  gain. 

Clester.  expecting  much  the  same  type 
of  pattern,  predicted  linage  up  2-49?. 

•At  Newhouse.  Hart  said.  ‘‘On  the 
whole  most  retailers  will  run  about  the 
same  linage  as  in  I97.S.  Retail  advertising 
in  some  markets  w  ill  show  gains,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  rising  cost.  etc.,  most  retailers 
will  stay  basically  to  within  their  197.“' 
levels."  Worth,  whose  Springfield  oper¬ 
ation  is  part  of  Newhouse.  predicted 
much  the  same  outcome  for  1976. 

Competitors  not  gaining 

As  for  strong  and  vocal  competition  by 
television  and  other  media  for  the  retail 
dollar,  the  experts  were  uniformly  op¬ 
timistic. 

Reported  Hart.  ‘‘Newspapers  will 
continue  to  hold  their  position  as  the 


number  one  advertising  media  for  retail¬ 
ers.  The  complexities  of  retailing  limit  a 
major  shift  to  television." 

At  the  bureau.  Goodman  added.  "De¬ 
spite  all  the  publicity  about  the  tv 
onslaught,  the  latest  National  Retail 
Merchants  .AsscK’iation  figures  still  show 
that  retailers  are  still  increasing  their  ex¬ 
penditures  in  newspapers." 

Clester.  taking  a  market  approach, 
explained.  ".  .  .  newspapers  in  medium 
sized  and  small  communities  will  do  the 
best.  Major  markets  will  have  difficul¬ 
ties.  In  all  likelihood  there  will  be  very 
little  impact  on  most  markets  not  in  the 
top  UK).” 

Condon  though,  thought  other  media 
might  make  some  gains.  "As  retailers 
learn  to  use  tv  effectively  you  will  see 
more  dollars  in  tv  and  more  so.  radio. 
These  will  not  necessarily  be  newspaper 
dollars  but  will  be  new  dollars. 

"Much  of  the  interest  in  tv  and  radio 
has  been  brought  about  by  .J0-40“V  news¬ 
paper  rate  increases  over  the  last  five 
years  which  prompted  retailers  to  seek 
other  means  of  reaching  their  prospects. 

"Regardless,  newspapers  and  televi¬ 
sion  will  both  grow  from  new  money. 
Additional  newspaper  growth  could 
come  at  the  expense  of  direct  mail 
(which  remains  newspapers'  greatest 
competitor),  especially  in  light  of  current 
postal  rate  increases."  he  said. 

More  stores  opening? 

On  the  idea  of  increased  business 
through  more  store  openings,  the  experts 
were  mixed.  Most  positive  was  Good¬ 
man  who  said.  "There  will  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  retail  outlets — Kresge.  Pen- 
neys.  Wards.  .Sears — and  all  the  major 
department  store  groups.  All  have  well 
developed  expansion  plans  for  1976.  The 
discount  groups  have  weathered  their 
hard  time  and  will  also  be  opening  more 
stores." 

Not  quite  so  certain  was  Clester.  who 
(Continued  on  pa}>e  40) 
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IF  YOUR  FILES  ON  THE 
PRESCRIPTION  DRUG  INDUSTRY 
DON’T  INCLUDE  THE 
INFORMATION  IN  THIS  FOLDER, 

YOUR  FILES  MAY  BE  INCOMPLETE. 

This  material  contains  information  about  the  prescription 
drug  industry  for  reporters,  editors,  broadcasters  and 
columnists.  Here  are  the  kinds  of  facts  often  needed  in  a 
hurry.  The  bulk  of  the  material,  however,  is  explanatory; 
it  is  indeed  a  discourse  in  advocacy  since  it  delineates 
industry  positions  and  viewpoints  and  reflects  industry 
consensus . 

Why  this  insert  in  this  publication?  Because  we  respect 
your  vital  role  in  communicating  to  the  public,  and 
because  no  matter  what  perceptions  people  have  about  the 
prescription  drug  industry,  its  future  is  basic  to  every 
person  who  will  ever  need  drug  therapy,  a  medical  device 
or  a  diagnostic  product  to  diagnose,  prevent,  cure  or 
alleviate  disease. 

The  industry  needs  more  attention  from  the  press  if  it  is 
to  reach  its  potential  in  contributing  to  the  betterment 
of  the  human  condition.  So  we  hope  this  material  will  be 
useful  in  your  reporting  and  interpretation.  I f  we  can 
answer  questions,  or  if  you  wish  additional  data  or 
supportive  matter,  please  call  or  write  me. 

William  C.  Cray 
Vice  President,  Public  Relations 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association 
1155  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 
202/296-2440 
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Subject  1: 

BRANDS/GENERICS 

Should  doctors  prescribe  drugs  by 
brand  name  or  by  generic  name? 

That  decision  should  be  the  doc¬ 
tor's.  About  90  percent  of  pre¬ 
scriptions  today  call  for  a  specific 
brand,  yet  the  second  most  fre¬ 
quently  prescribed  drug,  ampicillin, 
is  usually  prescribed  generically. 
Generic  prescribing  has  grown  twice 
as  fast  as  the  overall  rate  of  pre¬ 
scription  growth  since  1967;  how¬ 
ever,  the  proportion  of  generic  pre¬ 
scriptions  has  risen  slowly — from  9 
to  11  percent  in  the  past  five 
years . 

Why,  then,  all  the  hullabaloo? 

The  issue  is  not  whether  doctors 
should  be  allowed  to  prescribe  ge¬ 
nerically.  They  can  do  that  now  if 
they  wish.  The  real  issue  is 
whether  they  should  be  compelled  to. 
Some  believe  that  if  generic  names 
only  were  used,  important  savings 
would  be  achieved.  In  fact,  though. 


the 

consumer  often  is  better  off  if 

the 

doctor 

orders  an  economical 

brand  name 

product.  In  any  event. 

the 

consistent  quality  of  the  prod- 

uct 

is  the 

key — not  whether  it  is 

prescribed 

by  generic  or  brand  name. 

Questions  of  relative  costs  aren't 
the  only  flaws  in  the  all-generic 
argument.  There  are  distinct  dif¬ 
ferences  in  competence  among  drug 
firms,  some  of  which  operate  with  a 
narrow  product  line  and  concentrate 
on  the  fast-moving  drugs,  while 
others  rely  on  sales  of  their  widely 
used  products  to  offset  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  margins,  or  even 
losses,  realized  on  infrequently 
needed  formulations  (e.g.,  for  botu¬ 
lism,  iron  poisoning). 


The  broad-line  firms  commonly 
finance  their  research  out  of  the 
sales  of  their  established  prepara¬ 
tions  whose  records  of  superior 
clinical  performance  may  bring 
higher  prices.  Just  as  important, 
drug  product  formulation  failures 
occur,  even  among  antibiotics  cer¬ 
tified  as  safe  and  effective,  batch 
by  batch,  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  FDA  has  an  impres¬ 
sive  surveillance  capability,  but  it 
is  not  adequate  to  assure  that  all 
manufacturers  are  equally  competent. 

Given  the  uncertainties  about  both 
economy  and  therapeutic  value,  the 
prescriber  faces  a  basic  question: 
who  is  responsible  if  the  therapy 
fai Is?  When  a  doctor  has  confidence 
in  the  pharmacist  and  in  the  overall 
quality  of  suppliers  of  the  drug,  he 
or  she  may  prescribe  generically, 
whereupon  the  pharmacist  selects  the 
specific  product  to  be  dispensed. 

There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a 
"generic"  drug;  somebody  made  it  and 
should  be  responsible  for  it. 

If  the  doctor  is  aware  of  drug  prod¬ 
uct  failures,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  where  the  prescription 
will  be  filled,  the  brand  name  sys¬ 
tem — besides  being  simple  and  con¬ 


tage.  It  identifies  the  product  and 
the  maker.  In  most  states  the 
pharmacist  is  legally  bound  to  fill 
the  prescription  as  specified. 

Brand-name  prescribing  and  dis¬ 
pensing  make  sense  for  reasons  that 
go  well  beyond  professional  famili¬ 
arity.  The  research-based  companies 
that  invest  heavily  in  the  discovery 
and  marketing  of  new  drugs  take 
pride  in  the  efficacy  and  safety  of 
all  their  products.  They  assign  on 
the  average  one  out  of  every  six 
production  workers  to  quality  con¬ 
trol.  They  spot — and  report — 
defects  that  less  qualified  firms 
are  less  apt  to  discover.  They  also 
develop  most  of  the  standards  that 
the  FDA  and  the  United  States  Phar¬ 
macopeia  (USP)  make  official. 

Most  drug  recalls  come  from  the 
lesser-known  companies  that  make  a 
minority  of  the  drugs.  In  one  1974 
study,  25  research-based  firms 
accounting  for  more  than  70  percent 
of  the  sales  had  only  12  percent  of 
the  recalls.  The  recall  figure 
would  undoubtedly  be  higher  for  the 
less  qualified  producers  if  the  FDA 
could  inspect  all  of  the  hundreds  of 


venient — offers  a  distinct  advan¬ 


( 
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known  firms  as  frequently  as  they  do 
the  major  ones. 

In  a  1973  report  to  Congress,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  stated, 

.  FDA  has  not  enforced  com¬ 
pliance  with  good  manufacturing 
practices  by  many  of  the  drug  pro¬ 
ducers  it  has  inspected."  It  said 
that  some  manufacturers  lack  the 
incentive  to  improve  their  practices 
and  that  FDA  does  not  have  the  means 
to  make  the  number  of  inspections 
required  by  law. 

In  1975  a  Congressional  subcommit¬ 
tee  noted  that  FDA  adequately 
inspected  only  3,000  out  of  8,000 
registered  drug  firms  for  compliance 
with  good  manufacturing  practices. 
Because  of  this  record  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Manufacturers  Association 
has  proposed  new  federal  legislation 
to  tighten  inspections.  (See  PMA 
POLICY  POSITIONS.) 

The  root  of  the  drug  quality  prob 


lem  and  its  relationship  to  the 
brands/generics  issue  lies  partly  in 
the  term  bioavai labi litv :  the  degree 
and  rate  of  absorption  of  the  active 
drug  ingredient,  which  determines 
the  amount  available  at  the  target 
site  in  the  body. 

Bioavailability  is  affected  by 
inactive  as  well  as  active  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Therefore,  tablets  and  cap¬ 
sules  made  by  different  manufac¬ 
turers  may  vary  in  purity,  potency, 
uniformity  of  the  mix,  disintegra¬ 
tion  time,  weight,  size,  dissolution 
time,  stability,  compression  and 
in  various  other  characteristics 
that  determine  whether  a  drug  product 
will  perform  satisfactorily. 

Total  acceptance  of  drug  product 
quality  is  not  possible  until  bio¬ 
equivalence  (similar  levels  of  bio¬ 
availability  among  multiple  versions 
of  a  drug  product  given  to  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  same  dosage  form)  can  be 
assured.  A  1974  report  on  drug 
bioequivalence  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress,  stated,  "...  neither  the 
present  standards  for  testing  the 
finished  product  nor  the  specifica¬ 
tions  for  materials,  manufacturing 
process  and  controls  are  adequate  to 
ensure  that  ostensibly  equivalent 
drug  products,  are,  in  fact,  equiva¬ 
lent  in  bioavailability." 

Are  these  differences  among  differ¬ 
ent  companies'  formulations  rare  and 
unimportant?  That  is,  if  two  prod¬ 
ucts  are  more  or  less  similar,  won't 


either  get  the  therapeutic  job  done? 
Often,  yes.  But  with  some  drugs, 
no.  And  for  many  more,  no  data 
exist . 

It  is  essential,  in  our  view,  that 
every  manufacturer  be  required  to 
document  chemical  and  biological 
equivalence  of  each  product  to 
ensure  that  there  are  no  significant 
differences  between  the  original 
product  and  similar  products  intro¬ 
duced  later.  When  that  is  done, 
more  widespread  confidence  in  the 
reliability  of  the  overall  drug  sup¬ 
ply  may  be  justified,  and  pur¬ 
portedly  equivalent  products  may 
gain  more  acceptance.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  it  seems  to  us  that  selective 
use  of  brand  names — or  at  least 
identification  of  the  source — is  the 
best  means  of  assuring  the  patient 
safe,  effective  and  economical  ther¬ 
apy.  That  approach  works  with  other 
products,  and  it  obviously 


more  important  in  selecting  medica¬ 
tions.  where  health  and  even  life 
itself  may  be  at  stake. 

The  justification  for  a  higher 
priced  brand  (or  generically  labeled 
drug  for  that  matter)  lies  in  the 
value  being  delivered  by  innovative 
companies  that  provide  assurances  of 
quality,  consistency  and  service. 
Lower-priced  versions  can  and  do 
compete — as  they  should — but  only 
when  doctors,  pharmacists  and 
patients  have  satisfactory  experi¬ 
ences  with  them 

Subject  2: 

PRICES 

Moderation  has  prevailed  in  pre¬ 
scription  drug  prices  for  more  than 
three  decades,  despite  price  varia¬ 
tions  for  some  drug  products  at  both 
wholesale  and  retail  levels. 

A  diversity  of  marketing  factors 
leads  to  varied  prices  that  are  also 
affected  by  other  products  and  ther¬ 
apies  and  by  physician  and  consumer 
preferences.  Each  producer  brings 
unique  qualities  and  requirements  to 
a  market  that  embraces  technologi¬ 
cal,  product,  service  and  price  com¬ 
petition  . 

The  1974  average  price  per  new 
prescription  was  S4.70.  To  be  sure, 
some  prescription  prices  can  be 
relatively  high,  and  the  outlay  for 
persons  with  chronic  diseases  can  be 
substantial.  Here  averages  may  not 
mean  much. 

Nevertheless,  the  price  record  is 
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favorable  as  verified  by  accurate 
yardsticks.  The  government's  Con¬ 
sumer  Price  Index  for  prescriptions 
was  only  2.9  percent  higher  in  1974 
than  in  1967 — while  the  overall 
Index  rose  more  than  16  times  as 
much,  to  147.7  (based  on  a  1967  base 
of  100) . 

More  broadly  based  indexes  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  PMA  by  Professor  John 
Firestone  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York.  His  index,  covering  more 
than  1,000  prescription  drug  prod¬ 
ucts,  shows  that  1974  retail  prices 
were  5.2  percent  above  those  of 
1967.  Wholesale  drug  prices 
(1967  =  100)  rose  to  109.3  in  1974  in 
the  Firestone  study  and  to  104.2 
according  to  the  government.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  government's  overall 
wholesale  index  for  all  goods  in  the 
same  period  jumped  to  160.1  (1974). 

Although  relatively  modest,  recent 
rises  in  drug  prices  reflect  severe 
inflationary  pressures  created  by 
shortages  of  energy  and  raw  materi¬ 
als  and  by  substantial  increases  in 
labor  and  other  operating  costs. 

Manufacturers  and  pharmacists  can 


share  credit 

for 

the  long-term  trend 

of  declining 

drug 

prices  during  the 

1960 's  and  of 

lower  than  average 

increases  in 

the 

first  half  of  the 

1970 ' s .  For  example,  prices  of  the 
major  brands  of  eight  leading 
multi-source  products  declined  at 
wholesale  by  40  percent  between  1969 
and  1974. 

In  1960,  the  average  retail  price 
of  a  new  prescription  was  S3. 22*. 

By  1974,  the  number  of  doses  in  the 
average  prescription  had  increased 
52  percent,  but  the  price  per  dose 
declined  in  14  years  about  4  percent 
in  current  dollars.  During  the  same 
period,  the  average  employee's 
hourly  take-home  pay  virtually 
doubled.  Therefore,  even  with  the 
advent  of  many  new  products,  it  now 
costs  an  American  only  about  half  as 
much  work  time  to  buy  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  prescription  drugs  as  it  did 
in  1960. 

The  relation  of  drug  prices  to  the 
industry's  vital  research  function 
is  especially  critical.  Research 
costs  are  borne  by  the  income  from  a 


broad  range  of  products. 

not  simply 

from  patent-protected  drugs,  which 

comprise  only  a  minority 

of  most 

firms'  products.  Any  system  that 
would  force  prices  toward  basic 
commodity  levels — as  some  suggest — 


would  shrink  the  sources  of  research 
funding. 

The  social  balance  sheet  on  pre¬ 
scription  drug  prices  leans  strongly 
toward  the  stimulus,  initiatives  and 
disciplines  of  the  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  system,  and  above  all  away  from 
any  experiment  with  central  govern¬ 
ment  coercion  and  price  controls  as 
economic  monitors. 

•IMf'.  Ambler,  Pi. 

Subject  3: 

PROFITS 

By  conventional  accounting 
standards,  the  pharmaceutical  indus¬ 
try  has  been  consistently  among  the 
top  three  or  four  manufacturing 
industries  in  profitability  for  more 
than  20  years. 

If  the  industry's  objective,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  report  lower  profit 
levels,  it  should  build  new  produc¬ 
tion  lines  to  make  old  products 
rather  than  searching  for  new  prod¬ 
ucts  to  make  old  ones  obsolete, 
since  money  spent  on  R&D  is  treated, 
for  accounting  purposes,  as  a  cur¬ 
rent  expense,  while  money  spent  on 
building  plants  is  treated  as  an 
investment . 

The  firm  that  spends  SIO  million 
in  developing  a  new  drug  is  cer¬ 
tainly  investing  in  the  economic 
sense,  in  that  the  payoff  may  not 
occur  for  many  years,  if  at  all. 

And  a  research  team  may  be  a  more 
valuable  asset  than  a  battery  of 
fermentation  tanks.  But  it  does  not 
appear  this  way  in  the  financial 
statements.  In  contrast  to  a  firm 
in  another  industry  which  invests 
the  same  amount  in  new  plant  and 
equipment,  the  pharmaceutical  com¬ 
pany's  asset  base  is  understated,  so 
that  its  rate  of  return  is  over¬ 
stated  . 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  says 
that  treating  R&D  and  promotion 
costs  as  expenses  rather  than  capi¬ 
tal  investments  "usually  leads  to  an 
overstatement  of  profitability,  with 
the  overstatement  increasing  with 
the  intensity  of  R&D  effort." 

According  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  is  the  most  research-inten¬ 
sive;  it  has  the  highest  ratio  of 
company-funded  R&D  to  sales  of  any 
industry.  It  must  also  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  marketing.  Since  both 
R&D  and  marketing  are  treated  by 
accountants  as  expenses  rather  than 
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as  investments,  the  accounting  bias 
mentioned  by  the  FTC  overstates  the 
true  economic  rate  of  return. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for 
the  profit  differential,  among  them 
a  relatively  high  rate  of  growth. 
Typically,  high  growth  industries 
earn  higher  than  average  rates  of 
return . 

Still  another  factor  is  produc¬ 
tivity.  The  drug  industry  increased 
its  output  per  employee  at  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  rate  of  4.2  percent 
between  1963  and  1973  and  by  5.7 
percent  in  1974  alone.  These  gains 
are  well  above  the  average  rate  of 
increase  for  industry  as  a  whole. 

Any  industry  with  rapidly  growing 
productivity  will  typically  exper¬ 
ience  above-average  profitability. 
Since  there  is  an  absence  of  exces¬ 
sive  concentration,  of  government 
subsidies  and  of  illegal  restraints 
and  monopolies,  these  cannot  explain 
the  favorable  rates  of  return  in  the 
pharmaceutical  industry. 

A  key  relationship  exists  between 
profitability  and  productivity, 
between  satisfactory  price  levels 
and  productive  research.  That  rela¬ 
tionship  merits  public  acceptance. 

It  has  resulted  in  virtually  all  of 
the  progress  in  drug  therapy,  and  it 
holds  the  seeds  of  much  more. 

What  are  the  average  rates  of 
return  of  the  drug  industry  under 
conventional  accounting?  According 
to  FTC  reports,  the  drug  industry 
typically  earns  about  12  percent  on 
sales  each  year.  On  stockholders' 
equity,  it  usually  realizes  about  18 
or  19  percent. 

The  after-tax  rate  of  return  on 
equity  is  generally  the  preferred 
measure  of  profitability.  For  the 
drug  industry  in  1974,  this  was  an 
unremarkable  1.6  percentage  points 
higher  than  the  average  for  all  non¬ 
durable  manufacturing  industries. 

In  1972  it  had  been  8  percentage 
points  higher. 

If  the  industry  appears  to  be  head¬ 
ing  toward  an  average  rate  of 
return,  that's  an  ominous  trend  in 
light  of  future  medicinal  needs. 

In  the  pharmaceutical  industry, 
according  to  FTC  data,  dividends  in 
1974  took  only  31  percent  of  net 
after-tax  earnings.  This  low  payout 
ratio  means  that  a  relatively  high 
share  of  earnings  is  retained  and 
reinvested  in  the  business. 

The  industry,  virtually  debt-free 


a  few  years  ago,  has  changed  to  the 
point  where  most  of  the  major  com¬ 
panies  are  borrowing  to  help  finance 
growth.  They  have  not  generated 
enough  internal  cash  to  meet 
expected  growth  demand,  to  satisfy 
capital  needs  and  to  expand  the 
quest  for  new  products. 

Dangers  to  progress  exist  when  we 
have  a  massive  overemphasis  on  the 
regulation  of  innovation  and  not 
nearly  enough  on  cost-benefit 
assessments;  when  we  have  a  failure, 
in  both  government  bureaus  and  in 
the  Congress,  to  recognize  the  links 
between  sound  profitability  for 
innovative  industries  and  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  unmet  needs  in  the  world 
community;  and,  finally,  when  we 
have  an  excessive  concern  over  drug 
company  profits  unrelated  to  the 
critical  need  for  still  better  drug 
therapy  tomorrow. 

Fortunately,  many  factors  still 
undergird  the  ability  of  the  indus¬ 
try  to  sustain  essential  growth  and 
profit  levels.  Among  them  are  fur¬ 
ther  development  overseas  where 
enormous  needs  exist,  aging  popula¬ 
tions  requiring  more  medical  care, 
expansion  in  such  related  fields  as 
animal  health,  medical  devices  and 
diagnostic  products,  a  measure  of 
immunity  to  business  cycles  and  a 
record  of  adapting  to  complex  regu¬ 
lations  and  advancing  technology 
amid  an  abiding  commitment  to 
research . 

Subject  4: 

PATENTS 

The  protections  and  incentives  of 
the  U.S.  patent  and  trademark  system 
spur  the  quest  for  new  medical 
products.  The  safety  and  efficacy 
of  a  new  drug,  of  course,  must  be 
established  prior  to  marketing.  As 
a  result,  the  effective  life  of  a 
drug  patent  is  markedly  reduced 
because  of  the  lag  between  the  date 
of  patent  and  the  date  of  marketing. 
A  1972  PMA  study  showed  that  7  years 
of  a  new  product's  17-year  patent 
life,  on  average,  will  have  expired 
by  the  time  the  product  reaches  the 
pharmacy . 

As  Michael  Cooper  explains  in  his 
Prices  and  Profits  in  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Industry:  "The  most  crucial 
role  of  patents  is  ...  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  maintain  competition. 
Patents  are,  in  reality,  no  longer 
the  reward  for  innovation  but  rather 
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the  rewards  for  teaching  the  dis¬ 
covery  to  others,  by  making  findings 
public  and  allowing  one's  competi¬ 
tors  to  use  and  build  on  this  knowl¬ 
edge  rather  than  duplicate  effort 
or  shroud  progress  in  secrecy. 

Few  first  drugs  have  remained  the 
best  ..."  As  Cooper  suggests, 
this  typifies  the  history  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry. 

Under  the  present  U.S.  legal-judi¬ 
cial  system,  if  the  patent  grant  is 
misused,  the  federal  courts  may 
order  a  variety  of  remedies,  includ¬ 
ing  compulsory  licensing,  either 
with  or  without  a  royalty  paid  to 
the  patent  holder.  Judicial  reme¬ 
dies  are  always  invoked  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

Newly  patented  drug  products  usu¬ 
ally  offer  certain  medical  advan¬ 
tages  and  may  well  be  introduced  at 
higher  prices  than  mature  multiple- 
source  products  competing  in  the 
same  therapeutic  categories. 

This  is  logical,  since  these 
breakthroughs — in  this  industry  as 
in  others — carry  the  principal  hope 
for  income  to  cover  not  only  R&D. 
but  other  essential  expenses  of 
full-line,  service-oriented 
operations . 

However,  new  drugs  under  patent 
reflect  competitive  prices,  since 
there  are  few  patented  products  that 
do  not  compete  with  other  therapies 
treating  the  same  diseases.  Also, 
the  new,  patented  product  does  not 
normally  stay  at  the  introductory 
price.  More  typically,  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  is  cut  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  patent  lifespan. 

One  price  index*  shows  that  the 
decline  in  the  overall  wholesale 
price  index  from  1955  to  1966  took 
place  entirely  in  patented  products, 
which  fell  from  a  base  of  100 
to  75.2. 

The  industry  opposes  discrimina¬ 
tory  legislation  that  would  under¬ 
cut  prestige,  quality  assurance, 
brand  loyalty  and  prescriber  confi¬ 
dence —  factors  that  with  drugs,  as 
with  all  products,  give  some  advan¬ 
tage  to  innovators  over  imitators. 

There  are  two  reasons — apart  from 
those  of  equity — why  such  discrim¬ 
inatory  treatment  would  be  unwise: 
First,  drug  product  quality  is  not 
always  uniform,  and  differences  in 
quality  may  have  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  (See  BRANDS/GENERICS.) 
Second,  as  the  costs  of  R&D  esca¬ 


late  ,  (See  RESEARCH)  there  simply 
are  not  enough  new  patentable  drugs 
to  prpyide  the  income  base  for  the 
continuing  R&D  and  full-service 
burden 

Patent  protection  varies  around 
the  world  in  kind,  degree  and 
length.  Only  a  handful  of  coun¬ 
tries,  notably  Italy,  have  no 
patents  at  all  for  drugs.  Compul¬ 
sory  licensing  provisions,  common  to 
many  nations,  are  aimed  primarily  at 
protecting  home  markets  from  foreign 
domination.  In  fact,  however,  this 
form  of  licensing  in  pharmaceuticals 
has  not  been  employed  much  in  any  of 
the  more  developed  countries. 

An  exception  is  Canada,  which  has 
had  such  licensing  since  1969.  Only 
2  of  125  applications  have  been 
refused,  and  92  licenses  have  been 
granted  for  35  different  chemical 
entities,  including  most  of  the 
largest  selling  drugs  "protected" 
by  Canadian  patent.  Lower  overall 
retail  drug  prices  have  not 
resulted.  Rather,  the  law  has  led 
to  some  proliferation  of  low  qual¬ 
ity,  substandard  imports  and  copies 
on  the  Canadian  market,  as  well  as 
to  a  decline  in  R&D. 

In  Europe,  21  Western  European 
nations  in  1973  signed  the  European 
Patent  Convention  to  establish  Euro¬ 
pean  patent  rights  and  a  uniform 
20-year  patent  term  for  new  drugs. 
This  treaty  is  in  the  process  of 
rati fication . 

In  summary,  to  the  extent  that 
patent  experience  of  other  countries 
is  at  all  relevant  to  the  U.S.,  the 
trend  is  to  strengthen  protection 
for  pharmaceuticals.  Industrialized 
states  rarely  weaken  their  patent 
systems  and  thereby  undercut  incen- 
tiye  for  their  own  R&D.  For  the 
U.S.  to  do  so  would  be  to  place  this 
country  on  a  par  with  the  least 
technologically  adyanced  nations  who 
must  await  research  breakthroughs 
elsewhere  because  they  lack  the 
resources  to  sustain  a  modern  R&D 
capability  of  their  own. 

•Firestone  Testimony,  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  Senate  Select 
Small  Business  Committee,  Dec.  19.  1967. 


Subject  5: 

RESEARCH 

For  the  past  three  decades,  the 
American  pharmaceutical  industry  has 
dominated  the  quest  of  science  for 
new  pharmaceutical  agents  to  fight 
disease.  It  has  attained  success  in 
many  areas,  yet  the  range  of  health 
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needs  still  to  be  met  remains  mas¬ 
sive.  Hence  the  direction  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  industry's  R&D 
efforts — its  fundamental  dynamics — 
are  of  critical  social  importance  in 
an  increasingly  complex  scientific 
and  regulatory  climate. 

The  industry  commitment  to  R&D  is 
both  major  and  unique.  The  23,000 
scientists  and  support  personnel  in 
the  70-plus  companies  that  do  drug 
(and  much  of  the  device  and  diag¬ 
nostic  product)  research  in  the 
U.S..  comprise  an  enormous  national 
and  world  asset.  It  is  a  fully 
integrated  technological  resource 
built  up  over  many  years  for  devel¬ 
oping  the  medical  products  of 
tomorrow . 

Industry  R&D  expenditures  in  1974 
surpassed  the  $1  billion  landmark. 
About  80  percent  of  this  money  went 
into  basic  research  and  into  R&D  on 
new  therapies,  primarily  in  the 
difficult  cancer,  cardiovascular  and 
central  nervous  system  areas.  The 
remainder  was  spent  on  seeking 
improvements  in  existing  products, 
i.e.  reducing  side  effects,  new 
dosage  forms  requested  by 
doctors,  etc. 

The  chemistry  of  living  systems  is 
tremendously  complicated;  hence  the 
search  for  new  drugs  is  complex  and 
not  always  predictable.  Even  a  very 
small  change  in  the  configuration  of 
a  molecule  can  make  a  profound  dif 


ference,  and  long  series  of  minor 
steps  with  few  giant  strides  mark 
the  history  of  drug  progress. 

Most  of  today's  drugs  are  molecu¬ 
lar  modifications  of  earlier,  less 
safe  and  less  effective  compounds. 
For  example,  some  300  variants  of 
the  sulfonamides  followed  the  origi¬ 
nal  breakthrough,  and  they  are  still 
being  modified.  Sometimes  a  slight 
molecular  variation  can  be  important 
not  only  within  one  therapeutic 
category,  but  across  others.  For 
example,  thiazide  diuretics,  which 
changed  the  outlook  for  hyperten¬ 
sion,  have  sulfa  drugs  as  their 
ancestor  compounds. 

Pharmaceutical  company  R&D  remains 
the  key  source  of  new  products.  In 
1973  and  1974,  35  o f  the  37  new 
chemical  entities  introduced  to 
medicine  came  from  industrial  labora- 
atories,*  even  though  it  now  takes 
on  the  average  about  Sll  million  and 
7  years  (1972  estimate)  to  bring  a 
new  entity  from  discovery  to  ma r k e t 


ing  (compared  to  $1.2  million  and 
two  years  in  1962).  And  this  figure 
does  not  include  the  cost  of 
fai lures . 

The  patent  and  the  trademark  are 
the  instruments  that  protect  innova¬ 
tion  and  thereby  stimulate  new  prod¬ 
uct  development.  Such  protection 
is  indispensable  if  the  concept  of 
industrial  research  is  to  have  mean¬ 
ing  to  management,  to  investors  and 
to  society  at  large.  (See  PATENTS.) 

The  relation  of  drug  prices  to 
research  is  also  fundamental. 
Attempts  to  drive  down  drug  prices 
at  any  cost,  if  successful,  would 
exact  another  social  cost — diversion 
of  private  investment  from  R&D  into 
other  activities.  Government,  which 
now  devotes  little  attention  to  the 
new  drug  area  and  contributes  only 
about  1  percent  of  the  industry's 
R&D  expenditures,  is  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  fill  the  gap. 

Fortunately,  there  are  favorable 
facets  to  the  future  of  drug 
research ,  primarily  the  continuing 
commitment  of  the  industry  and  the 
slow  but  steady  growth  of  new  knowl¬ 
edge  about  disease  entities  and 
therapies  that  are  or  could  be 
treating  them. 

But  there  are  unsettling  aspects 
as  well.  Impediments  to  the  skill¬ 
ful  management  of  innovation  carry 
their  own  social  and  economic  costs; 
erapv  delayed  is  therapy  denied. 


Government  activities  and  regula¬ 
tions  profoundly  influence  pathways 
to  constructive  research.  In  no 
other  field  of  technology  does  regu¬ 
lation  affect  the  innovative  process 
so  early  in  the  research  sequence. 
Too  much  regulation  tends  to  force 
abandonment  of  interesting  compounds 
at  the  first  sign  of  difficulty. 
Increasing  stringency  at  every 
stage,  layers  of  constraints  added 
over  the  years,  have  fostered  a 
decade  of  slowdown  in  new  drug 
introductions . 

The  blame,  if  blame  there  is, 
rests  on  many  factors,  involving  not 
only  regulation  but  a  shift  in  focus 
to  the  more  intractable  diseases, 
the  advancing  sophistication  of  drug 
research  and  higher  R&D  costs. 

Despite  extensive  animal  toxicity 
studies  and  trials  in  man,  there 
prevails  at  times  an  overly  con¬ 
servative  insistence  on  something 
close  to  "absolute"  safety — an 
unobtainable  ideal — and  hence  to  a 
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waste  of  valuable  scientific  time 
and  money. 

The  sensitivity  of  regulatory  deci¬ 
sions  is  multiplied  many  times  over 
as.  repeatedly,  a  .judgment  must  be 
made  that  includes  balancing  risks 
against  benefits.  This  is  why  the 
industry  approves  many  steps  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
taken  and  is  continuing  to  take  to 
broaden  the  base  of  expertise  at  its 
command  by  making  more  use  of  exter¬ 
nal  advisory  groups  and  consultants. 
Also  essential  is  constant  communi¬ 
cation  between  drug  firms  and  FDA. 

Shrinking  research  productivity 
remains  a  troublesome  concern, 
especially  since  better  drug  therapy 
holds  the  highest  promise  of  reduc¬ 
ing  costs  in  the  more  expensive 
areas  of  health  care  delivery. 
Moreover,  when  a  new  drug's  approval 
is  delayed  or  denied  because  of  some 
potential  risk,  older  drugs  that  may 
be  less  safe  or  effective  will  still 
be  used. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  sponsorship 
of  new  drug  research  is  narrowing 
and  shifting.  The  number  of  firms 
introducing  new  drugs  in  this  decade 
is  two-thirds  less  than  a  decade 
ago.  From  1940  to  1970,  U.S.  firms 
originated  70  percent  of  the  new 
drugs  introduced  in  the  U.S.  From 
1971  to  1973,  they  originated  only 
37  percent. 

Moreover,  the  German,  Swiss, 
British,  Japanese,  French  and 
Swedish  pharmaceutical  industries 
are  rapidly  increasing  their  R&D 
investments.  R&D  spending  abroad  by 
U.S. -based  firms  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1971  ( for  cost  and 
regulatory  reasons).  In  1974  many 
of  the  first  clinical  trials  of 
American-originated  drugs  were  being 
conducted  outside  the  U.S., 
particularly  in  the  U.K.  and 
Germany . 

Government,  industry  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  community  share  a  common  need 
to  improve  the  inherently  slow  and 
cumbersome  process  of  drug  research, 
particularly  in  its  clinical  phases. 
No  one  questions  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  system  of  ethical 
principles,  regulations  and  con¬ 
trols,  or  of  sets  of  values  that 
must  prevail  among  sponsors,  inves¬ 
tigators,  involved  institutions  and 
government.  Despite  the  constraints 
placed  upon  drug  innovation,  there 
exists  no  socially  acceptable  alter¬ 


native  in  the  U.S.  to  the  present 
system  of  drug  regulation. 

However,  such  an  elaborate  system, 
relatiyely  new  to  science,  must  not 
become  entrenched  in  its  own  ortho¬ 
doxy.  It  should  remain  flexible  and 
open  to  incremental  improyements 
that  do  not  violate  the  essential 
unity  of  the  research  process,  or 
needlessly  prolong  the  time  required 
to  develop  and  approve  new  medicines, 
devices  and  diagnostic  products. 

•P.Tul  deHaen,  Inc. 

Subject  6: 

PROMOTION 

In  America  today  prescription  drug 
product  promotion  is  perhaps  the 
most  carefully  scrutinized  and  regu¬ 
lated  form  of  promotion.  It  is 
closely  monitored  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  The  FDA  exacts 
heavy  penalties,  including  "correc¬ 
tive"  ad  campaigns  and  special  let¬ 
ters  from  advertisers  to  doctors,  to 
rectify  what  it  considers  to  be 
infractions  of  its  regulations. 

Promotion  is  costly.  Marketing 
costs  tend  to  be  heavy  for  indus¬ 
tries  characterized  by  high  tech¬ 
nology,  strong  competition,  many 
products,  and  frequent  innovation  in 
an  open,  pluralistic  information 
system.  The  pharmaceutical  industry 
meets  all  these  criteria. 

In  1974  one  audit  of  marketing 
expenditures*  totalled  $499,618,000, 
composed  of  $115,245,000  for  medical 
journals  ads,  $36,568,000  for  direct 
mail  and  $347,804,000  for  detailing 
to  the  health  professions.  Another 
survey**,  covering  additional 
expenses,  estimated  a  grand  total  of 
$682,074,000  for  1972. 

Demand  for  prescription  drugs  has 
been  rising  much  faster  than  promo¬ 
tional  expenditures.  Domestic  sales 
climbed  66  percent,  from  $3.7  bil¬ 
lion  to  $6.7  billion  between  1967 
and  1975 ,  while  direct  promotional 
expenditures*** .  in  rising  from  $434 
million  to  $501  million,  increased 
by  only  15  percent. 

Drug  companies  are  required — by 
law,  regulation  and  medical  ethics 
— to  dispense  an  unusual  volume  of 
complex  technical  information  to 
critical  and  highly  trained  audi¬ 
ences  that  are  under  relentless 
demands  to  stay  abreast  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  explosion.  New  drugs  tend  to 
be  more  sophisticated  and  more  spe¬ 
cific  than  medicines  of  the  past; 
hence  physicians,  dentists,  pharma- 
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cists  and  nurses  require  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  use. 

Estimates  of  promotional  costs  per 
physician  are  often  exaggerated, 
however,  by  ignoring  other  elements 
of  marketing,  including  promotion  to 
pharmacists  and  other  health  profes¬ 
sionals. 

The  entire  cost  of  prescription 
drug  promotion  is  carried  by  the- 
manufacturer.  Unlike  many  other 
industries,  there  is  no  sharing  of 
advertising  costs  by  retailers  or 
wholesalers . 

Marketing  budgets  also  include 
varied  company  programs  such  as 
teaching  films,  a  great  many  with 
little  or  no  direct  product  refer¬ 
ence;  books,  atlases,  brochures, 
monographs,  learning  systems, 
patient  aids,  manuals,  audio  cas¬ 
sette  tapes  and  other  materials  that 
contribute  to  the  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  of  health  professionals;  and 
symposia,  seminars,  meetings  and 
exhibits,  or  other  education  aids, 
all  advancing  medical  knowledge. 

Drug  firms  use  modern  techniques 
to  achieve  every  possible  savings  in 
the  marketing  mix,  while  still  pro¬ 
viding  essential  information. 

Computer  technology,  for  example, 
has  sharply  improved  direct  mail  and 
sampling  efficiency.  Data  storage 
systems  can  catalog  physician  inter¬ 
ests  and  preferences  proficiently; 
hence  the  circulation  of  an  average 
mailing  was  reduced  from  about 
55,000  in  1959  to  under  20,000  by 
1974. 

Total  volume  of  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising  declined  by  64  percent  from 
1959  to  1973.  The  typical  busy 
practitioner  received  an  average  of 
3.4  pieces  of  some  kind  of  medical 
mail  per  day  in  1974 — probably  less 
than  his  other  commercially  ori¬ 
ented  mail.  Surveys  show  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  medical  mail 
is  read. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  there 
has  been  a  dramatic  decrease  in 
unsolicited  mail  samples.  Total 
mail  sampling  volume  decreased  from 
nearly  82  milliqji  sample  paokages  in 
1969  to  38  million  in  1973. 

While  dollar  expenditures  for  jour¬ 
nal  advertising  increased  18  percent 
from  1966  to  1970,  the  number  of 
advertising  pages  carried  by  medical 
journals  decreased  22  percent  in  the 
same  time  period. 

In  recent  years,  the  training 


required  of  sales  representatives 
has  intensified  with  the  continuing 
development  of  company  standards, 
better  learning  systems,  the  growing 
sophistication  of  drug  products  and 
the  needs  of  health  professionals. 

(PMA  guidelines  on  the  training  of 
sales  representatives  are  available 
on  request . ) 

Promotion  makes  possible  a  highly 
competitive  marketplace.  It  sharply 
reduces  the  time  needed  to  inform 
the  health  professions  about  new 
products,  or  to  provide  new  informa¬ 
tion  about  old  products.  It  enables 
companies  to  convey  their  extensive 
expertise  about  their  own  prod¬ 
ucts — a  major  factor  that  aids 
physician  and  patient.  It  enhances 
the  two-way  flow  of  information 
between  research  laboratories  and 
the  professions.  It  adds  another 
dimension  to  postgraduate  education 
in  many  areas,  especially  in  the 
field  of  drug  and  device  therapy. 

It  provides  physicians  with  know¬ 
ledge  of  alternative  therapies, 
which  is  so  essential  to  good  medi¬ 
cal  practice. 

•IMS,  Ambler,  PA. 

••Professional  Market  Research,  Philadelphia,  PA. 

•••Excludes  Market  Research  and  Administration 

Subject  7: 

INTERNATIONAL 

The  international  sales  of  the 
U.S.  pharmaceutical  industry  have 
been  growing  faster  than  domestic 
sales  for  several  decades.  More 
than  30  leading  U.S.  pharmaceutical 
companies  serve  scores  of  markets 
overseas.  Smaller  firms  to  varying 
degrees  engage  in  export,  licensing, 
manufacturing  and  distribution  in 
many  lands. 

About  35  percent  of  the  total 
sales  volume  of  PMA  companies  now 
flows  from  business  outside  the  U.S. 
About  15  percent  of  U.S.  industry 
R&D  now  takes  place  abroad. 

Few  American  industries  contribute 
as  much  to  America's  global  commer¬ 
cial  role  in  proportion  to  their 
size  as  does  the  pharmaceutical 
industry .  Yet  basic  questions 
arise : 

1.  Why  invest  overseas?  U.S. 
drug  companies  produce  and/or  market 
their  products  in  some  145  nations. 
Foreign  tariff  or  nontariff  bar¬ 
riers,  the  peculiarities  of  local 
demand  and  competition  from  third 
country  and  local  laboratories  fre¬ 
quently  make  it  mandatory  that  these 
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companies  either  manufacture  abroad 
in  accordance  with  local  require¬ 
ments  or  abandon  the  markets. 

Remittance  of  earnings  from  sales 
made  abroad,  payments  for  bulk 
ingredients  shipped  to  foreign  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  other  exports,  royalties 
derived  from  the  licensing  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  fees  for  management  and 
other  services  contribute  impres¬ 
sively  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  Pharmaceutical  exports  pro¬ 
vide  a  four-to-one  positive  balance 
of  trade.  Thus  the  U.S.  drug  indus¬ 
try  overseas  serves  the  national 
interest . 

2.  Are  U.S.  .jobs  exported?  Not  by 
the  pharmaceutical  industry.  On  the 
contrary,  thousands  of  domestic  jobs 
are  created  by  foreign  operations. 
Exports  to  subsidiaries  and  to  third 
parties  account  for  18.6  percent  of 
foreign  sales  (1974).  Plants  over¬ 
seas  import  parts  and  equipment  from 
the  U.S. — plus  such  intangibles  as 
patent  rights,  manufacturing  and 
technical  know-how  and  other  know¬ 
ledge  that,  together  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  machinery,  embody  the  term 
"technology  transfer." 

3 .  Does  foreign  investment  serve 
the  host  economy?  While  the  U.S. 
economy  obviously  benefits,  the 
economies  of  the  host  countries, 
where  the  subsidiary  plants  are 
located,  benefit  as  well.  The  host 
countries  gain  employment  and  tech¬ 
nological  and  business  training 
which  helps  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  They  obtain  immediate 
access  to  medicines  essential  to 
their  health  programs,  often  (though 
not  always)  at  a  saving  of  foreign 
exchange  required  to  import  finished 
drug  products.  Their  tax  revenue 
increases,  and  their  supply  and 
service  industries  grow. 

4 .  What  about  drug  prices  over¬ 
seas?  It  is  certainly  true  that 
they  differ,  sometimes  markedly, 
from  country  to  country  and  from 
prices  in  the  United  States.  So  do 
the  prices  for  everything  else,  from 
bread  to  automobiles.  Drug  prices 
in  each  country  are  affected  by 
variables  ranging  from  tariffs  and 
taxes  to  wage  rates  and  distribution 
costs .  In  many  instances,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  decide  profit  limits, 
foreign  equity  ownership,  operation 
control,  product  licensing  and  other 
factors  that  enter  into  price-set- 
ting  procedures. 


Affiliates  and  subsidiaries  must 
market  medicines  at  prices  geared  to 
local  incomes  or  government  pro¬ 
grams — no  small  feat  amid  worldwide 
inflation , 

Prior  to  1971  when  the  dollar  was 
overvalued  abroad,  foreign  prices  of 
identical  products  were  lower,  on 
the  average,  when  expressed  in  dol¬ 
lars.  Two  devaluations  (1971  and 
1973)  increased  the  dollar  equiva¬ 
lent  of  foreign  prices.  One  major 
U.S,  drug  firm  reported  in  1973  that 
the  average  of  the  prices  for  the 
same  products  in  all  foreign  markets 
was  higher  than  its  U.S.  prices, 
when  translated  into  dollars  at  the 
new  exchange  rates. 

Even  where  prices  are  lower  than 
in  the  U.S.,  every  purchase  helps  to 
keep  U.S.  prices  down  by  contribut¬ 
ing  in  some  measure  to  the  cost  of 
research  and  other  overhead. 

5 .  Are  drug  industry  operations 
overseas  beyond  government  control? 
Hardly.  They  comply  with  the  laws 
of  every  country  in  which  they  do 
business.  U.S.  companies  observe 
U.S.  antitrust  laws  in  their  over¬ 
seas  operations  (a  constraint  some 
other  developed  nations  do  not 
impose).  For  the  drug  industry, 
individual  laws  on  research,  regis¬ 
tration,  marketing,  advertising, 
labeling  and  other  facets  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  innumerable,  and  vary  as 
widely  as  social,  commercial  and 
medical  customs  in  health  care. 

Many  non-U, S.  multinational  com¬ 
panies  are  active  and  growing. 

Astute  foreign  governments  give 


nationals,  notably  in  the 

tax  treat- 

ment  of  foreign  earnings. 

which  is 

generally  more  liberal  than  in  the 

U.S.  tax  code.  U.S.  multinationals 
are  now  subject  to  taxation  in  the 
country  in  which  the  profit  is 
earned  and  in  the  U.S.  when  it  is 
repatriated . 

Some  critics  insist  that  the 
United  States  impose  the  full  U.S. 
tax  on  unremitted  foreign  earnings, 
thus  making  the  U.S.  the  only  coun¬ 
try  not  allowing  the  right  of  defer¬ 
ral  until  earnings  are  actually 
received.  Others  propose  abolishing 
the  credit  on  taxes  paid  to  other 
countries,  which  would  result  in 
substantial  double  taxation. 

These  issues  are  complex,  yet  per¬ 
haps  no  single  allegation  is  so  mis¬ 
placed  as  that  of  the  so-called 
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"exploitation"  of  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  Ironically,  the  drug  indus¬ 
try  brings  to  these  nations  the 
latest  products  to  cure  and  contain 
disease.  About  60  percent  of  its 
plants  overseas  can  be  found  in  the 
less  developed  countries,  where 
medical  needs  are  greatest. 

Subject  8: 

ADVERSE  DRUG  REACTIONS 

In  hearings  of  the  Senate  Health 
Subcommittee  in  1974  on  the  quality 
of  medical  care,  allegations  were 
made  that: 

•  Adverse  drug  reactions  cause 
30,000,  75,000,  100,000  or  even 
140,000  deaths  each  year  in  U.S. 
hospitals . 

•  1,500,000  hospital  admissions 
annually  are  caused  by  adverse 
drug  reactions,  most  of  them 
avoidable . 

•  A  basic  factor  in  these  alleged 
deaths  and  hospitalizations  lies 
in' "over-promotion"  of  prescrip¬ 
tion  drugs  and  consequent  "irra¬ 
tional"  or  "excessive  "prescribing  . 

So  we  have  two  questions:  how  many 
deaths  actually  occur  annually  due 
to  preventable  adverse  drug  reac¬ 
tions.  and  to  what  extent  can  they 
be  attributed  to  "promotional 
excesses  of  the  drug  industry?" 

The  estimates  of  30,000  to  140,000 
ADR  deaths  appear  to  be  based  on  a 
single  study,  that  of  the  Boston 
Collaborative  Drug  Surveillance  Pro¬ 
gram,  extrapolated  in  erroneous 
ways . 

Most  of  the  deaths  reported  in  the 
initial  Boston  study  involved  crit¬ 
ically,  even  terminally  ill  pa¬ 
tients.  Estimates  of  these  deaths 
were  extrapolated  to  total  hospital 
admissions  (30  million  annually) 
rather  than  to  the  logical  universe 
of  admissions  to  the  medical  serv¬ 
ices  (one-fifth  the  total,  or 
approximately  6  million.) 

With  6  million  medical  service 
admissions  annually,  deaths  associ¬ 
ated  with  ADRs  may  fall  somewhere 
between  6,000  and  11,000,  based  on 
the  sample  in  the  Boston  study. 
However,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
patients  in  that  sample  had  critical 
or  terminal  illnesses.  It  would 
therefore  appear  reasonable  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  qualified  annual  estimate  of 
2,000  to  3,000  drug-related  hospital 
deaths  in  patients  suffering  from 
apparently  nonlethal  diseases. 


(Statistics  published  in  1972  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
show  that  almost  1,900  out  of  a 
total  of  2,352  deaths  resulted  from 
accidental  poisoning,  with  "Surgical 
and  Medical  Complications  and  Misad¬ 
ventures"  accounting  for  only  466. ) 

The  estimate  of  1.5  million  hos¬ 
pital  admissions  annually  due  to 
ADRs  was  originally  derived  from  a 
limited  study.  However,  in  1969  the 
Commission  on  Professional  and  Hos¬ 
pital  Activities  reported  that  the 
number  of  patients  admitted  "... 
with  a  final  diagnosis  explaining 
admission"  of  "adverse  effects  with 
medicinal  agents"  was  53,119.  This 
study  was  based  on  records  from 
admissions  to  a  third  of  all  U.S. 
hospitals.  This  would  compute  to 
approximately  160.000  yearly  hos¬ 
pitalizations — not  deaths — for  drug 
induced  illness,  one-tenth  of  a 
widely  quoted  estimate. 

In  weighing  the  thesis  of  industry 
promotion  as  a  cause  of  ADRs,  these 
factors  should  be  considered: 

•  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
ADRs  involve  not  only  older 
drugs  but  those  that  are  rarely 
promoted. 

•  No  evidence  was  reported  in  the 
BCG  study  that  use  of  any  drug 
involved  was  inappropriate. 

•  Physicians  balance  risk  vs. 
benefit  of  the  drug  therapy  with 
the  nature  or  degree  of  illness. 

•  Heroic  measures  are  sometimes 
tried  to  assist  critically  ill 
patients . 

•  Promotion  for  prescription  drugs 
is  confined  strictly  to  FDA- 
approved  claims. 

Further  restrictions  on  pharma¬ 
ceutical  promotion  would  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  ADR  incidence.  In 
the  October  12,  1974,  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  a  member  of  the 
BCG,  Hershel  Jick,  M.D.,  stated, 

"We  conclude  that,  despite  some 
alarming  gross  numbers,  most 
drugs  are  remarkably  nontoxic. 

We  do  not  have  an  urgent  epidemic 
of  drug  toxicity  requiring  crash 
programs  of  correction." 

In  reaching  this  conclusion.  Dr. 
Jick  noted: 

"In  hospitalized  medical  pa¬ 
tients,  adverse  reactions  result 
from  about  5  percent  of  drug 
exposures.  The  majority  are 
self-limiting  and  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  clinical  course 
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of  the  patients.  Serious  adverse 
reactions  are  uncommon  ..." 

A  study  on  "Adverse  Drug  Reactions 
in  the  United  States."  undertaken  by 
a  group  of  distinguished  pharma¬ 
cologists  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Medicine  in  the  Public  Interest, 
was  published  in  December,  1974. 

Its  conclusions: 

1.  Current  estimates  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  cost  of  the  adverse 
reaction  problem  are  completely 
unreliable  because  they  are 
derived  from  a  data  base  that 
IS  incomplete,  unrepresentative 
and  uncontrolled  .  .  . 

2.  The  majority  of  reported  ADRs 
are  minor  functional  gastroin¬ 
testinal  disturbances  .  .  . 

3.  The  available  data  fail  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  underlying  factors 
that  lead  to  ADRs  .  .  . 

4.  Many  fatalities  allegedly 
attributed  to  adverse  reactions 
occur  in  gravely  ill  patients  .  .  . 

5.  Most  reported  fatal  drug  reac¬ 
tions  seem  to  be  due  to  older, 
standard  drugs. 

6.  Hospitalizations  associated 
with  legitimately  used  drugs 
are  probably  less  frequent  than 
hospitalizations  from  alcohol 
abuse,  illicit  drug  usage,  sui¬ 
cide  attempts  and  accidental 
poisoning . 

7.  Most  reactions  are  difficult  to 
categorize  unequivocally  as  to 
cause  .  .  . 

The  pharmaceutical  industry  and 
the  medical  profession  have  an  abid¬ 
ing  interest  in  defining  both  the 
scope  and  the  nature  of  the  ADR 
problem  and  in  finding  wavs  to 
reduce  this  threat  to  patient  well¬ 
being.  Even  one  death  resulting 
from  an  adverse  drug  reaction  is  one 
too  many.  Thus  educational  and 
other  efforts  to  solve  the  problem 
are  expanding. 

The  PMA  Foundation,  for  example, 
was  established  in  1965  to  promote 
the  betterment  of  public  health 
through  scientific  and  medical 
research,  with  emphasis  on  encourag¬ 
ing  research  and  careers  in  clinical 
pharmacology  and  related  fields. 

The  Foundation  is  almost  entirely 
supported  by  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  PMA  member  companies — $6.5 
million  since  1965.  (Copies  of  the 
PMA  Foundation  Annual  Report  are 
available  on  request.) 


Subject  9: 

THE  MAXIMUM  ALLOWABLE 
COST  CONTROVERSY 

"It  rests  on  a  foundation  that  is  ' 
unsupportable  in  science,  defective 
in  economics  and  capricious  in  law." 

That  is  the  way  the  PMA  expressed 
its  position  on  a  three-part  regula¬ 
tion — published  in  final  form  by  the 
Department  of  HEW  on  July  31,  1975 — 
to  establish  price  ceilings  for  cer¬ 
tain  drugs  reimbursed  under  some 
federal  programs.  PMA  has  stated 
that  the  proposal,  the  Maximum 
Allowable  Cost  (MAC)  plan,  would  not 
be  feasible  or  lawful  and  would 
"unmistakably  work  against  the 
public  interest"  because: 

1.  Chemically  equivalent  products 
are  not  always  therapeutically 
equivalent . 

2.  FDA  cannot  assure  the  quality, 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  all 
formulations  of  currently  mar¬ 
keted  multi-source  drugs  that 
would  come  under  the  program; 
the  agency  lacks  the  resources 
to  inspect  all  drug  plants  regu¬ 
larly  and  to  do  quality  checks 
on  any  substantial  number  of 
drugs . 

3.  Professional  prerogatives  are 
poorly  protected  under  MAC. 

4.  In  the  long  run,  research  and 
quality-based  manufacturers  and 
other  responsible  elements  of 
the  pharmaceutical  complex  will 
have  difficulty  in  operating 
efficiently  and  innovatively 
under  a  "lowest  price"  reim¬ 
bursement  system. 

5 .  Direct  and  indirect  costs  of 
such  a  system  could  exceed 
any  possible  savings. 

Recognizing  that  economy  in  govern¬ 
ment  is  desirable,  PMA  suggested  an 
alternative  plan  that  would: 

1.  Provide  doctors  and  pharmacists 
with  meaningful  retail  and  manu¬ 
facturers  price  data,  in  given 
locales,  to  stimulate  more 
price  competition. 

2.  Provide  doctors  and  pharmacists 
with  drug  product  quality  and 
service  information  to  aid  them 
in  prescribing  and  dispensing. 

3.  Institute  a  system  of  peer 
review  of  drug  prescribing  and 
dispensing  to  monitor  prescrip¬ 
tion  drug  services  under  HEW 
programs . 

The  MAC  philosophy  appears  to  be 
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based  on  the  acceptance  of  minimal 
standards.  It  overlooks  the  values 
of  new  product  research  and  the  need 
to  encourage  excellence  in  producing 
and  improving  existing  drugs,  as 
well  as  the  quality  and  service  ele¬ 
ments  provided  by  wholesalers  and 
pharmacists.  The  American  approach 
to  drug  reimbursement  should  offer 
rewards  for  excellence.  If  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  is  not  allowed  to  give 
preference  to  the  products  of  known 
quality  over  those  which  purport  to 
meet  only  minimum  standards,  there 
will  be  no  incentive  to  excel. 

In  June  1975,  FDA  proposed  sweep¬ 
ing  new  regulations  aimed  at  setting 
standards  for  all  drugs  and  offi¬ 
cially  gave  notice  that  such  stan¬ 
dards  may  be  needed  for  at  least  193 
drug  dosage  forms.  The  process  of 
developing  such  standards  of  drug 
quality  and  manufacturing  compe¬ 
tence,  and  the  capacity  to  enforce 
them,  will  consume  many  months — and 
more  likely,  years. 

Two  days  after  the  MAC  regulations 
were  published,  the  FDA  was  perma¬ 
nently  enjoined  from  permitting 
"me-too"  drug  products  to  reach  the 
market  without  approved  new  drug 
applications — a  verdict  the  PMA  sup¬ 
ports.  The  U.S.  District  Court 
noted  there  are  an  estimated  5  to  13 
imitators  on  the  market  for  each 
original  product  with  an  approved 
new  drug  application. 

A  major  concern  has  been  expressed 
repeatedly  by  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  over  the  effect  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  MAC  regulations  on  incentives 
to  research,  develop  and  improve  its 
products.  If  the  government  forces 
the  market  to  rely  only  on  the  least 
expensive  drugs  and  devices  avail¬ 
able,  the  research-based  segment  of 
the  industry  will  eventually  be 
hard-pressed  to  carry  on  its  $1  bil- 
lion-a-year  R&D  effort.  Enactment 
of  the  proposal  would,  in  time,  tend 
to  push  the  industry  toward  commod¬ 
ity  supplier  status,  with  a  dimin¬ 
ishing  capability  to  perform  inno- 
vative  research. 

Such  a  complex  and  controversial 
approach  as  MAC,  unprecedented  as  it 
is  in  national  health  programs, 
faces  severe  opposition  from  those 
most  affected — not  only  from  pharma¬ 
ceutical  firms  but  also  from  medi¬ 
cine  and  pharmacy. 

Any  MAC  plan  by  itself  will  have 
little  overall  short-term  impact  on 
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the  economics  of  the  industry.  Even 
HEW  estimates  of  supposed  savings 
apply  only  to  a  miniscule  portion  of 
the  market.  Nevertheless,  MAC 
represents  a  significant  departure 
from  the  Ford  administration's 
stated  intent  to  avoid  the  creation 
of  new  bureaucracies  and  to  make 
competitive  forces  work  more  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  marketplace.  In  that 
sense  MAC  represents  a  new  order  of 
unacceptable,  excessive  federal 
regulatory  control. 

(Copies  of  an  extensive  PMA  critique 
of  MAC  are  available  on  request.) 

Subject  10: 

THE  ANTISUBSTITUTION 
CONTROVERSY 

Why  are  there  campaigns  in  various 
states  to  repeal  patient  protection 
laws  that  require  pharmacists  to 
dispense  the  particular  brand  of 
drug  prescribed  by  the  doctor? 

Primarily,  elements  of  pharmacy, 
the  consumer  movement  and  labor  have 
advocated  repeal  of  these  laws  based 
upon  three  suppositions:  (1)  that 
consumer  savings  will  result;  (2) 
that  the  FDA  can  assure  the  quality 
and  equivalence  of  multi-source 
drugs;  and  (3)  that  the  profession¬ 
alism  of  the  pharmacist  will  be 
enhanced  by  allowing  him,  instead  of 
the  doctor,  to  make  certain  product 
selections . 

In  general,  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
and  some  segments  of  pharmacy  sup¬ 
port  antisubstitution  laws  and  stat¬ 
utes  that  were  passed — mostly  in  the 
1950 ' s — to  protect  consumers  against 
unauthorized  changes  in  prescrip¬ 
tions  . 

As  of  the  fall  of  1975,  42  states 
had  antisubstitution  laws  or  regula¬ 
tions.  In  the  last  few  years, 
Michigan,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Kentucky,  Oregon,  Arkansas,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  California  have  repealed  or 
modified  their  statutes  to  permit 
some  form  of  drug  substitution  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  doctor. 

Such  changes  are  unwise  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons.  The  pharmacist  is 
highly  knowledgeable  about  drugs  in 
general,  but  the  doctor  has  highly 
developed  clinical  experience  with 
specific  products  and  knows  the 
patient's  condition  as  well.  Hence 
it  is  advisable  for  the  choice  of 
both  the  drug  and  the  particular 
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product  to  remain  in  the  doctor's 
hands . 

Physicians  welcome  the  advice  of 
pharmacists  in  choosing  specific 
dosage  forms,  in  avoiding  incom¬ 
patibilities  and  in  selecting  eco¬ 
nomical  products  from  quality 
sources.  In  consultation  with 
pharmacists  they  normally  permit 
changes,  but  few  wish  to  relinquish 
their  prerogative  to  consent  or 
reject  in  advance. 

Even  most  advocates  of  repeal 
agree  on  the  basic  principle  of  phy¬ 
sician  control  over  drug  product 
selection  and  would  allow  doctors  to 
specify  "no  substitution,"  or  "dis¬ 
pense  as  written"  in  their  own  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  prescription  form. 
However,  such  a  provision  is  cumber¬ 
some  and  negative,  requiring  the 
prescriber  to  reaffirm  an  obvious 
intention.  The  doctor  seeks  to 
guard  against  variations  in  bio- 
availabilitv  which  may  be  caused  by 
physiologic  differences  in  patients 
or  by  variations  in  manufacturing 
processes  or  ingredients.  Mere 
failure  to  act  in  some  cases  would 
permit  the  pharmacist  to  substitute 
unilaterally  and  run  counter  to  the 
traditional  cooperation  of  the  two 
professions  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  patient. 

A  fundamental  flaw  in  the  repeal 
argument  concerns  drug  equivalence. 

While  the  overall  quality  of  the 
nation's  drug  supply  is  excellent, 
experience  and  competence  vary  among 
producers  and  distributors.  No 
longer  is  there  any  doubt  that 
important  therapeutic  differences 
exist  among  some  drug  products  with 
the  same  active  ingredients  marketed 
by  different  firms.  The  FDA  lacks 
the  capability — now  and  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future — to  assure  the  uni¬ 
form  quality  of  all  available  drug 
products . 

Regardless  of  what  transpires  in 
law  or  regulation,  doctors  and  phar¬ 
macists  will  insist  that  patients 
get  the  highest  quality  medicines 
and  will  prescribe  and  dispense 
accordingly . 

Finally,  the  promise  of  sayings  to 
consumers  is  illusory.  Purchasers 
already  benefit  by  price  competition 
among  producers  of  multi-source  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  the  competitive  market 
system — not  the  freedom  to  substi¬ 
tute — will  continue  to  keep  prices 
at  moderate  levels.  After  all. 


these  prices  have  remained  moderate 
for  decades,  on  average,  because  of 
price  and  therapeutic  competition. 
(See  PRICES.) 

Exaggerated  claims  of  potential 
savings  are  usually  based  on  compar¬ 
isons  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
list  prices  of  some  multiple-source 
drugs.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
such  comparisons  are  poor  guides  for 
potential  savings  at  retail. 

Moreover,  no  consumer  savings  have 
been  documented  where  modifications 
of  the  law  have  been  in  effect  for 
some  time.  Canada  has  had  even 
longer  experience  with  drug  substi¬ 
tution,  with  no  apparent  savings. 

Other  cost  factors  cannot  be  dis¬ 
missed,  either.  Some  substitution 
legislation  creates  its  own  offset¬ 
ting  bureaucratic  expenses,  such  as 
developing  and  distributing  lists  of 
supposedly  equivalent  drugs — thereby 
adding  to  taxpayer  burdens. 

In  short,  the  repeal  of  these  con¬ 
sumer  protection  laws  would  inevi¬ 
tably  increase  patient  risks,  erode 
physicians’  control  over  the  precise 
products  they  determine  their 
patients  need,  and  save  little  or 
no  money  for  consumers. 

Subject  1 1 : 

THE  UNDERMEDICATED 
SOCIETY 


It's  hardly  nev;s  that  this  country 
has  had  a  drug  problem  for  some 
years — the  excessiye  use  of  illegal 
and  eyen  certain  legal  drugs  in  city 
and  suburb  alike.  But  another  drug 
problem  continues  to  exist  largely 
unnoticed :  not  enough  use  of  neces¬ 
sary,  eyen  life-sustaining  drug 
therapy  in  these  same  places.  Lives 
and  health  are  lost  either  way. 

Drug  abuse  continues  to  be  a  serious 
social  problem,  but  the  nonuse  prob¬ 
lem  needs  attention,  too. 

Many  Americans  today  are  under¬ 
medicated.  even  un-medicated . * 

*  Of  an  estimated  25  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  with  hypertension,  only  15  to 
25  percent  receive  drugs  in  ade¬ 
quate  amounts. 

*  Of  an  estimated  4,4  million 
Americans  with  diabetes,  more  than 
1.6  million  are  not  even  aware 
they  have  the  disease. 

*  Of  50  million  Americans  with 
arthritis,  only  one  in  four  is 
even  under  a  doctor's  care. 

*  Of  an  estimated  2,5  million  cases 
of  venereal  disease,  well  over  a 
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million  are  untreated. 

*  An  estimated  20  million  Americans 
suffer  from  some  form  of  mental  or 
emotional  disorder,  yet  only  10  to 
15  percent  are  receiving  treatment. 
Mental  hospital  readmission  rates 
for  patients  who  do  not  remain  on 
medication  are  four  times  as  great 
as  for  those  who  take  medications 
as  prescribed. 

*  Polio  immunizations  in  pre-school 
children  have  fallen  from 

their  one-time  high  of  88  percent 
to  63  percent,  and  only  43  million 
youngsters  have  been  immunized 
against  rubella. 

*  Each  year,  thousands  of  adults  con¬ 
tract  mumps — yet  a  single  shot  of 

a  vaccine  can  prevent  mumps  and 
its  side  effects. 

This  undermedication  phenomenon, 
which  is  not  unique  to  the  United 
States,  exists  for  a  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons  .  Some  people  do  not  seek  medi¬ 
cal  attention  because  they  do  not 
recognize  disease  symptoms,  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  cost  of  care  or 
lack  access  to  a  physician.  Lan¬ 
guage  barriers  and  cultural  or  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs  deter  still  others 
from  seeking  help. 

Noncompliance  with  physicians' 
instructions — another  cause  of  under¬ 
medication — results  from  such  factors 
as  poor  communications  between  doctor 
and  patient,  misunderstanding  or  non¬ 
comprehension,  carelessness  or  just 
plain  forgetfulness. 

Statistics  have  frequently  been 
misinterpreted  by*  those  who  contend 
the  American  people  are  overmedi¬ 
cated.  For  example,  overall  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  increases  for 
prescription  medicines  do  not  auto¬ 
matically  point  to  greater  usage  by 
individuals.  On  a  per  capita  basis, 
Americans  received  an  average  of  6.5 
prescriptions  in  1973,  compared  to 
5.7  in  1960.  This  increase  is  unre¬ 
markable  in  that  people  are  receiv¬ 
ing  more  medical  treatment  because 
of  (1)  more  sophisticated  diagnostic 
procedures  and  new  drug  entities  to 
treat  previously  untreatable  con¬ 
ditions,  (2)  more  publicly  funded 
programs,  bringing  care  to  people 
who  had  little  or  none,  (3)  more 
persons  in  age  groups  that  require 
the  most  treatment,  (4)  changing 
patterns  in  treatment,  from  in-patient 
to  out-patient  care  or  (5)  changes 
in  federal  regulations  to  require 


new  prescriptions  instead  of  refills. 

Current  production  of  pharmaceuti¬ 
cals  or  numbers  of  prescriptions, 
therefore,  may  not  be  providing  all 
Americans  with  anywhere  near  optimal 
medical  care — not  when  millions  of 
persons  suffer  incapacitation  and 
risk  of  premature  death  because  they 
are  untreated.  For  many  of  them, 
medicines  would  be  an  important  part 
of  treatment. 

•Sources  will  be  provided  on  request. 

Subject  12: 

PMA  POLICY  POSITIONS 

A  long  prevailing  myth  is  that  the 
prescription  drug  industry  opposes 
needed  legislation.  Actually,  the 
industry  endorsed  the  landmark  1962 
legislation  requiring  premarketing 
proof  of  efficacy,  and  it  worked 
with  the  Drug  Research  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
design  and  implement  the  review  of 
the  effectiveness  of  pre-1962  drugs. 

It  supported  the  drug  abuse  control 
laws  of  1965  and  1970.  It  currently 
supports  pending  legislation  govern¬ 
ing  medical  devices  and  diagnostics. 

In  1974  and  1975,  PMA  proposed 
tougher  federal  standards  for  manu¬ 
facturing.  quality  assurance,  clini¬ 
cal  research,  service  and  marketing 
operations . 

Thus  PMA  supports  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would: 

1.  Outlaw  prizes,  premiums  or 
items  of  value  given  to  the 
health  professions  as  incentives 
or  rewards  for  the  prescribing 
or  dispensing  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer's  products; 

2.  Outlaw  inspection  of  prescrip¬ 
tion  files  by  company  representa¬ 
tives  ; 

3.  Assure  that  samples  of  prescrip¬ 
tion  products  are  distributed 
only  on  written  request,  with 
rigorous  recordkeeping; 

4.  Require  that  a  manufacturer's 
facilities  be  inspected  and  cer¬ 
tified  before  any  products  are 
shipped,  that  they  be  recerti¬ 
fied  through  inspection  each 
year,  that  all  products  carry 
expiration  dates  and  whenever 
feasible  a  firm's  identifying 
mark  and  that  FDA  certify  com¬ 
pany  recordkeeping,  product 
recall  capabilities  and  adverse 
drug  reporting  systems; 

5.  Require  documentation  in  matters 
of  bioavailability  and  thera- 
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peutic  equivalence; 

6.  Require  that  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  appear  on  every 
product  label  when  it  differs 
from  that  of  the  distributor. 

(As  provided  in  S.2621,  94th  Con¬ 
gress.  ) 

An  increasingly  complex  regulatory 
system  governs  clinical  research, 
which  also  involves  ethical  impera¬ 
tives  of  the  highest  importance. 

PMA  endorses  the  fundamentally  sound 
objectives  of  federal  regulations 
and  has  formulated  policy  positions 
within  this  regulatory  framework. 

On  July  11,  1975,  PMA  submitted  to 
the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  15  recommendations  on  clini¬ 
cal  research.  The  statement 
included: 

•  A  group  of  operational  guide¬ 
lines  designed  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  subjects  of 
clinical  investigations, 
including  prisoners  and  company 
employee  participants. 


•  A  series  of  proposals  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  research  process 
constructively  without  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  the  subjects  of  clinical 
trials . 

•  A  recommendation  that  two  spe¬ 
cific  studies,  by  multi-disci¬ 
plined  panels,  define  policies 
governing  human  participation  in 
drug  research. 

•  Identification  of  aspects  of  the 
innovative  process  and  its  regu¬ 
lations  which  need  systematic 
study  to  improve  procedures 
where  the  optimum  course  is  not 
evident  now. 

PMA  has  taken  other  measures 
designed  to  advance  the  proficiency, 
standards  and  technology  of  the 
industry .  Among  these  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  nine-member  commission 
representing  pharmacy,  medicine  and 
the  industry  which  has  prepared 
guidelines  for  training  programs  for 
companies'  professional  representa¬ 
tives. 

(Complete  copies  of  PMA  Policy 
Positions  are  available  on  request 
from  PMA) 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  is  a  nonprofit  scien¬ 
tific  and  professional  organization 
representing  131  companies  that  have 
been  responsible  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
significant  pharmaceutical  products 
developed  over  recent  decades  in  the 
U.S.  and  Western  Europe. 


Probe  of  media 
ownership  asked 
by  writers  group 

A  demand  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
investigate  the  general  threat  posed  by 
conglomerate  control  over  the  media — 
particularly  that  from  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System — has  been  made 
by  the  American  Society  of  Journalists 
and  Authors  in  New  York. 

The  demand  was  made  in  a  white 
paper  issued  by  the  ASJA.  a  28-year-old 
national  organization  of  nonfiction  free¬ 
lance  writers,  following  its  10-month  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  firing  of  conservation 
columnist  Michael  Frome  by  Field  & 
Stream  magazine,  owned  by  C.B.S..  Inc. 

Since  1968  his  Field  &  Stream  columns 
have  crusaded  for  preservation  of 
wildlife  resources. 

The  white  paper  accuses  C.B.S.  board 
chairman  William  Paley  and  C.B.S.  pub¬ 
lications  division  chief  John  Suhler  of  re¬ 
fusing  to  cooperate  with  the  Society’s 
investigation  of  Frome's  firing. 

It  states  that,  according  to  Jack  Sam¬ 
son.  editor  of  Field  &  Stream.  Frome 
was  fired  because  of  certain  anti-hunting 
statements  in  his  recent  book  Battle  for 
the  Wilderness. 

“While  we  have  not  been  permitted  to 
ascertain  the  true  reasons  behind  Mr. 
Frome's  firing."  states  the  ASJA  white 
paper,  “certain  ominous  possibilities 
suggest  themselves  as  possibly  causal: 
the  apparent  threats  against  Frome  by 
the  gun  lobby  (and  specifically  Field  & 
Stream  advertisers  who  were  impor¬ 
tuned  by  Congressmen  to  campaign  for 
his  dismissal),  his  unpK)pularity  among 
political  candidates  whom  he  rated 
ecologically  (one  of  whom  was  then 
Congressman  Gerald  Ford,  rated 
"poor"),  and  Frome's  inveterate  refusal 
to  pull  his  punches  in  reporting  on  the 
ecological  rape  perpetrated  by  powerful 
economic,  political  and  governmental 
groups." 

“We  journalists  and  authors."  stated 
Patrick  M.  McGrady.  president  of  ASJA. 
"are  especially  concerned  that  our 
right-to-tell  and  the  public's  right-to- 
know  are  being  increasingly  suppressed 
as  heavy-handed,  secretive  conglomer¬ 
ates  aggrandize  their  power. 

“We  are  fully  aware  that  this  is  a  com- 
ple.x  problem  with  no  easy  solutions.  We 
do  not  desire  to  impoverish  of  weaken 
any  medium,  but  rather  to  strengthen  the 
media  generally  by  protecting  our  intel¬ 
lectual  and  expressive  freedoms." 

fhe  white  paper  includes  the  names  of 
seven  members  of  Congress  who  have 
joined  the  protest  against  the  firing  of 
Frome.  They  are  Sen.  l.ee  Metcalf. 
Mont.;  Rep.  Silvio  Conte,  Mass.;  Rep. 
John  Dingell.  Mich.;  Rep.  Ken  Hechler, 
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West  Va.;  Rep.  Paul  McCloskey,  Calif.; 
Rep.  Guy  Vander  Jagt.  Mich,  and  Rep. 
Henry  Reuss.  Wise. 

Groups  protesting  the  dismissal  in¬ 
clude  the  American  Center  of  Interna¬ 
tional  P.E.N..  the  New  York  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  Society,  the  National  Audobon  Soc¬ 
iety,  the  Izaak  Walton  l.eague  and  the 
Environmental  Policy  Center. 

Promotion  manager 

Rosemarie  Maio.  manager  of  the 
promotion  department  of  the  Passaic 
(N.J.)  Herald-News  has  been  promoted 
to  promotion-research  manager. 


Magazine  buys  rights 
to  Exner’s  book 

A  woman  who  said  she  had  a  "close, 
personal”  relationship  with  the  late  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  is  to  write  a  book  giving 
full  details  about  the  relationship,  it  was 
announced. 

Literary  agent  Scott  Meredith,  told  a 
press  conference  in  New  York  (January 
14)  that  the  serial  rights  for  the  book  by 
Judith  Campbell  Exner  were  sold  for 
$150,000  to  the  National  Enquirer. 

Another  SIOO.OOO  serial-rights  contract 
was  being  drafted  with  a  British  pub¬ 
lisher  he  would  not  name  and  the  book 
rights  were  now  being  auctioned,  Mere¬ 
dith  said. 


THE  PANAX  BUTTON. 


From  Cape  Town  to  hometown . . .  over  40  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  in  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Florida,  commercial  printing 
with  plants  in  Chicago,  Miami,  Detroit 
and  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  type¬ 
setting  and  composition  operations,  print¬ 
ing  equipment  and  supplies,  sales  and 
service,  promotional  consultants  and 
other  ancillary  operations.  A  little 
over  a  decade  from  our  first  community 
newspaper  to  our  objective  of  a 
logically  diverse  communication 
company.  Responsible  reasoned 
communication  is  the  beginning  of 
understanding,  and,  it's  just 
the  beginning  at  Panax. 


PANAX 


Corporation 


WE’RE  AT  HOME  WITH  YOU! 


148  East  Grand  River  Avenue 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 
(517)  349-4100 
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ADVERTISING  SCENE 


Audience  data 
j  ■■  on  37  markets 

Sights  are  fixed  on  small  compiled  by  abc 

retailer’s  co-op  allowance  s-ch  0“^ 

^  vated  January  16  with  the  release  by  the 

By  Dan  Lionel  co-op  program  is  “Co-Opportunities”  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  of  the 

the  monthly  Bulletin,  inaugurated  in  De-  NAR/DBS  Summary  Report  on  data  in 
“National  advertisers  want  their  co-op  cember,  which  alerts  member  newspap-  the  bank, 
money  spent  in  performance  media,  ers  to  happenings  in  co-op  with  such  reg-  The  initial  issue  of  the  NAR/DBS 
That's  why  75*^  of  the  more  than  $3  bil-  ular  features  as  ‘New  Developments'.  Summary  Report  contains  data  on  23  of 

lion  spent  last  year  for  co-op  advertising  “Media  Competition’,  in  addition  to  the  top  50  markets  and  14  other  markets, 

went  into  newspapers.”  how-to-do-its  and  specific  co-op  plans  by  Commitments  have  already  been  re- 

That's  how  Frank  W.  Hennessey,  re-  manufacturers  spelling  out  everything  ceived  to  assure  the  participation  of 

cently  appointed  vicepresident  for  co-op  from  the  expiration  date  of  the  program  newspaper  members  in  70  additional 

advertising  of  NAB  sized  up  his  area  of  to  how  the  retailer  gets  reimbursed.  The  markets.  The  Summary  Report  will  be 

responsibility  in  a  recent  interview,  first  number  drew  over  100  fan  letters  updated  periodically  as  additional  data 

“Furthermore,"  he  said,  “there  was  ac-  from  the  recipients.  ure  received. 

tually  over  S4  billion  allocated  for  co-op  Co-op  money  for  classified  advertis-  Part  I  of  the  report  contains  a  sum¬ 
advertising  in  the  past  year  leaving  an  ing,  a  relatively  new  area  for  increased  mary  of  the  studies  submitted  to  ABC  to 
unconscionable  unspent  billion  dollars."  linage  will  play  an  important  part  in  date,  with  data  shown  cumulatively  for 
Hennessey  has  set  his  sights  on  garner-  Hennessey's  plans.  The  bulletin,  which  the  top  10.  20,  30.  40,  and  50  markets  as 
ing  as  much  of  that  bundle  for  newspap-  will  also  be  directed  to  CAMs,  indicates  ranked  by  current  ABC  household  esti- 
ers  as  possible  along  with  what  he  esti-  which  manufacturers  will  accept  clas-  mates,  and  independently  for  the  I4addi- 
mates  will  be  at  least  a  209^  increase  per  sifled  for  co-op.  Already  such  companies  tional  studies.  Adult  population  for  mar- 
year,  for  co-op.  for  the  next  five  years.  as  Borg  Warner.  Jacobsen  Manufactur-  kets  surveyed  was  supplied  by  the  re- 
With  co-op  accounting  for  about  509f  ing.  Skyway  Luggage.  Tonka  Toys  and  search  contractor.  Circulation  figures 
of  newspapers'  $5  billion  retail  revenue  many  snowmobile  makers  have  given  were  taken  from  the  ABC  Audit  Report 
last  year,  the  NAB  co-op  head  sees  the  classified  co-op  a  green  light.  nearest  the  survey  period.  Audience  fi- 

greatest  potential  for  increase  from  small-  Hennessey  himself  will  be  calling  on  gures  are  shown  as  both  gross  and  net 
er  retailers  who  run  little  advertising  be-  marketing  people  at  the  manufacturers  (unduplicated).  By  using  the  readers- 
cause  they  are  unaware  of  their  earned  and  distributors  level  to  spell  out  the  ad-  per-copy  figures  the  user  can  make  pro¬ 
subsidy  in  the  form  of  co-op  allowances.  vantages  of  newspaper  co-op  and  help  jections  to  other  geographic  areas  or 
For  the  newspapers  who  already  have  them  develop  programs  for  the  nation's  groupings. 

over  600  co-op  coordinators  and  other  newspapers.  For  the  year  ahead  he  has  Since  many  of  the  studies  included  in 
papers  who  have  designated  an  indi-  selected  a  number  of  major  areas  which  the  current  report  were  conducted  before 
vidual  for  this  responsibility,  Hennessey  he  believes  represent  the  greatest  poten-  NAR/DBS  standards  were  issued  for 
has  now  developed  a  full  scale  program  tial  for  additional  volume.  Heading  up  demographic  composition,  the  demo- 
to  help  bring  these  retailers  into  the  the  list  is  the  $45  billion  automotive  graphic  data  in  F’art  I  of  the  Summary 
newspapers  either  as  individual  advertis-  after-market.  Next  is  home  furnishings  Report  had  to  be  “collapsed."  That  is, 
ers  or  for  the  smaller  ones,  as  group  ad-  which  he  notes,  “.  .  .  have  not  yet  writ-  for  example,  age  is  shown  in  18-34, 
vertisers.  ten  many  co-op  programs.”  Hardware,  35-54,  and  55+ categories  rather  than  the 

Accordingly,  his  first  thrust  will  be  an  with  its  countless  small  dealers,  is  standard  18-24,  25-34.  35-44,  45-54, 
audio/cassette  presentation  directed  to  another  vital  area  where  only  $250  mil-  55-64,  and  65 +  .  Similar  reductions  have 
retailers  for  use  by  individual  papers,  lion  of  a  $300  million  manufacturers  al-  been  made  in  the  education  and  income 
The  pitch,  which  will  be  unveiled  at  the  lotment  has  been  spent.  He  sees  in  this  data.  Many  of  the  current  studies  and  all 
NACON  meeting  in  New  Orleans.  Feb-  category  a  good  opportunity  for  groilp  newer  studies  to  be  entered  must  con- 
ruary  10,  1 1  and  12,  will  show  the  small  co-op  wherein  a  number  of  merchants  in  form  to  the  breakdowns  of  age,  educa- 
and  medium  sized  retailers  8  simple  steps  different  parts  of  a  market  can  pool  their  tion,  income,  size  of  household,  marital 
for  obtaining  and  utilizing  co-op  funds  in  co-op  funds  by  participating  in  a  large  ad,  status,  and  color  as  defined  by  the 
newspapers.  even  using  color,  and  reap  the  full  bene-  American  Association  of  Advertising 

A  second  presentation  targeted  to  fits  of  the  ad  from  the  circulation  in  Agencies, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  is  now  their  individual  trading  area.  Part  II  of  the  report  shows  summary 

receiving  its  finishing  touches.  This  will  Another  approach  for  the  small  retailer  data  by  markets  for  the  top  50  markets 
demonstrate  the  ease  with  which  co-op  to  utilize  larger  space,  Hennessey  said,  and  the  14  other  cities  with  reports  al- 
may  be  directed  into  newspapers,  the  "is  to  group  products  of  different  man-  ready  submitted.  For  all  markets  each 
many  services  newspapers  provide  in-  ufacturers  offering  co-op  in  a  single  ad.  newspaper  is  listed,  with  an  indication  of 
eluding  copy  and  layout  help  for  small  This  can  frequently  be  done  with  the  help  whether  it  is  published  morning,  eve- 
retailers  and  with  it  goes  a  leave-behind  of  a  newspaper  co-op  coordinator  who  ning,  or  all-day.  The  adult  population  of 
including  the  names  of  all  the  newspaper  knows  his  business.”  the  market  is  shown  and  the  circulation 

co-op  coordinators.  The  latter  point  is  essential,  he  pointed  of  each  newspaper  within  the  market  is 

Starting  immediately,  Hennessey  will  out.  “Newspapers  can  best  help  them-  reported, 
conduct  a  series  of  monthly  regional  selves  get  more  co-op  by  developing  a  For  each  market  where  one  or  more 
co-op  seminars  which  will  permit  an  ex-  better  understanding  of  the  distribution  studies  are  already  included,  the  spon- 
change  of  information  among  newspap-  system  and  knowing  where  the  heart  of  soring  newspaper  is  indicated  and  the 
ers  about  new  techniques,  success  product  movement  decisions  in  the  local  percentage  of  total  circulation  in  the  area 
stories,  and  an  updating  of  regional  co-op  regions  are  made  and  by  whom.”  The  surveyed  is  shown  for  each  newspaper  in 
contacts  for  upcoming  promotions.  retailer  himself,  can  frequently  supply  the  market.  The  supplier  of  the  survey 

Perhaps  the  keystone  of  Hennessey's  this  information,  Hennessey  indicated.  and  date  of  the  study  are  also  indicated. 
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I  Gentlemen: 

I  Please  send  me  further  information  on  the  Koebau  Jumbo  Presses 

I  NAME  _ 

I  TITLE _ _ _ _ _ 

I  COMPANY _ PHONE _ 

j  STREET _ 

J  CITY  _ —STATE _ ZIP _ 

*  EP176 


The  problem  solver ...  a  newspaper  system 
for  the  medium  and  big  editions . . . 

K&B  JUMBO  SERIES 


MODERN  TECHNOLOGY  PLUS  A  CENTURY  AND  A  HALF  OF  EXPERIENCE 
BRING  YOU  THE  WORLDS  RNEST  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES. 


In  an  industry  often  beset  by  production  problems, 
Koenig  &  Bauer  offers  some  interesting  solutions. 

Is  your  press-room  problem  one  of  space?  The 
Jumbo  system  is  so  designed  that  a  33%  savings  can 
be  realized  in  most  installations.  It  is  lower,  shorter  and 
more  compact  than  any  other  newspaper  press  of  the 
same  production  capacity. 

Is  your  problem  one  of  overhead  cost?  The  Jumbo 
can  increase  your  production  up  to  50%,  reducing  the 


number  of  presses  needed  to  produce  large  circulations. 
Coupled  with  added  page  capacity  this  can  lessen  oper¬ 
ating  cost  in  the  areas  of  manning,  maintenance  and 
waste. 

Is  your  problem  operating  modes?  Jumbo  is  versa¬ 
tile.  It  offers  you  the  capacity  to  produce  straight,  collect 
and  double  collect  runs.  The  capacity  to  produce  up  to 
1 92  pages  and  up  to  1 2  sections.  Investigate  the  Jumbo 
Series  . . .  it’s  the  problem  solver  your  pressroom  needs. 


Write  today  for  more  details  on  K&B  presses. 

An  acquisition  of  a  K&B  press  helps  support  a  graphic  arts  student.  Inquire  about  our  scholarship  assistance  program. 

KOEN IG  BMUER.-U3M.  INO. 

An  affiliate  of  Media  General  301  E.  Grace  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  23219  Phone  (804)  649-7681 

Service  personnel  located  in  strategic  US  areas. 

IN  CANADA:  K&B  CANADA,  LTD.,  168  BROOKBANKS  DRIVE,  DON  MILLS,  ONTARIO,  CANADA  M3A  2T5  (416)  445-7412 
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Population  shifts  to  help  retailers  during  next  decade 


Shifts  in  the  population  expected  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  10  years  may  radically  alter 
American  scKiety.  But.  according  to  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  these 
changes  can  benefit  both  this  nation's 
retailers  and  the  newspapers  they  use. 

In  a  presentation  before  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  in  New 
York  (January  13).  the  bureau  made  its 
forecast  of  what  the  next  decade  will 
bring.  And  while  those  years  will  see 
many  changes,  the  bureau  also  expects 
many  profit  opportunities. 

According  to  NAB.  America  can  ex¬ 
pect  large  growth  in  two  segments  of  the 
nation:  the  25-to-44  year  age  group  and 
households  with  incomes  over  S2.''.()(K). 

Both  groups,  the  bureau  told  some  600 
retailers,  signify  new  challenges,  new 
opportunities.  The  grow  th  of  the  25-44 
age  group,  commonly  called  the  ‘Age  of 
•Acquisition."  means  more  potential  for 
retailers  in  the  home  furnishings,  house- 
wares  and  decorating  areas  as  more  of 
these  people  form  households.  The 
number  of  households  is  expected  to 
jump  from  72  million  to  S9  million  by 
1985. 

As  well,  these  households  w  ill  be  quite 
different  from  the  now  common  one.  .Ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  Lawrence  Goodman.  NAB 
vicepresident,  homes  will  be  smaller 
with  fewer  children  who  will  be  born 
much  later  in  married  life.  As  well  many 
people  w  ill  opt  to  form  their  lifetime  situ¬ 


ations  much  later  in  life. 

The  growth  of  the  S25.(K)()  and  above 
household  signals  the  beginning  of  higher 
discretionary  buying  power.  Goixlman 
said  that  luxury  items  for  this  group  will 
now  be  a  more  important  area.  But.  he 
warned,  people  will  he  placing  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  value  and  quality  for  these 
items.  The  group,  according  to  a  Gilbert 
Youth  Research  study,  will  be  less  con¬ 
cerned  with  possessions  and  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  "new  experiences."  mean¬ 
ing  increased  travel  and  increased 
purchase  of  home  leisure  equipment. 

Viewing  the  total  population,  the 
bureau  predicted: 

— a  lO'^r  drop  in  those  people  under 
age  15. 

— a  drop  in  the  15-24  year  cate¬ 

gory. 

— a  339?  increase  in  the  25-44  year 
category. 

— a  19?  gain  in  the  45-64  year  category. 

— and  a  19^?  gain  in  the  over  65  group. 

■As  well,  the  bureau  predicted  a  more 
educated,  more  metropolitan  society  that 
would  have  more  sophisticated  tastes. 
■Among  the  findings  during  the  last  five 
years,  the  bureau  cited  a  trend  that 
showed: 

— 2'^'?  of  the  population  leaving  central 
cities. 

— 89?  growth  in  the  suburbs  of  metro 
areas. 


— 109?  growth  in  new  metro  counties, 

— 69?  growth  in  counties  adjacent  to 
metros. 

— and  a  59?  growth  in  non-metro  coun¬ 
ties. 

But  no  matter  where  Americans  will 
choose  to  live,  the  bureau  said  they  will 
be  living  in  smaller-sized  housing  units, 
choosing  apartments  rather  than  houses. 

To  reach  these  people,  the  bureau  said 
the  newspaper  will  still  remain  the  do¬ 
minant  medium.  In  its  recent  Gilbert 
study,  the  bureau  found  that  young 
people  between  ages  14-25  picked  news¬ 
papers  as  the  place  they  would  look  for 
advertising  to  find  the  "facts  you  want  to 
know."  The  survey  found  newspapers 
leading  by  429?.  while  tv  was  the  answer 
for  only  239?.  Magazines  ranked  equally 
with  tv  while  radio  had  only  a  1%  re¬ 
sponse. 

Goodman  also  cited  a  recent  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
study  which  measured  audience  favora- 
bility  to  different  media.  Some  889?  ex¬ 
pressed  favorable  opinions  about  news¬ 
paper  ads.  while  ratings  for  other  mea¬ 
sured  media  were  much  lower. 

Concluded  Goodman,  "In  this  re¬ 
volutionary  new  retail  world,  you'll  (the 
retailer)  still  have  to  reach  and  inform 
your  customers.  You  can  do  it  where  you 
do  it  best.  The  daily  newspaper." 


Briefs 


X*ratecJ  movie  ads  accepted 

“Changing  attitudes"  of  San  Diegans  have  led  to  the 
droppingof  a  ban  of  more  than  six  years  on  San  D/Vgo  Union 
and  Evening!  Tribune  advertisements  on  X-rated  movies. 

Richard  Tulla.  advertising  director,  announced  that  a 
recent  survey  showed  68  percent  of  San  Diego's  residents 
considered  the  restriction  a  form  of  censorship,  and  54  per¬ 
cent  urged  publication  of  X-rated  movie  ads. 

Since  the  ban  went  into  effect  August  1.  1969.  one  modifi¬ 
cation  has  occurred.  Owners  of  X-rated  movie  theaters  have 
been  permitted  to  run  advertisements  no  larger  than  2  inches 
high  that  X-rated  movies  were  being  shown.  Titles  and  illus¬ 
trations  remained  under  the  ban. 

Linder  the  new  pt^licy.  there  will  be  restrictions  on  size, 
title  or  illustrations.  Tullar  said.  However,  illustrations  or 
wording  deemed  offensive  will  be  rejected. 

*  *  * 

Utica  newspapers  adopt  ‘Code  C’ 

The  Gannett  Utica  Newspapers  are  the  second  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  state  to  adopt  the  "C"  format  recom¬ 
mended  by  AN  PA.  The  format  conversion  for  the  Daily 
Press  and  the  Observer-Dispatch  was  completed  on  De¬ 
cember  30.  The  changeover  for  the  Snnclay  Observer- 
Dispatch  followed  on  January  4.  News  columns  were  con¬ 
verted  from  8  to  6  per  page,  display  columns  from  8  to  9  and 
classified  from  9  to  10  per  page.  Gannett  Rochester  News¬ 
papers  were  the  first  to  switch  over. 


Expensive  news  sources 

Atlanta  Constitution  did  some  researching  on  press  re¬ 
leases  and  came  up  with  the  figure  of  S23.7(SO  a  day  that  news 
handouts  are  costing  taxpayers.  A  one  week  tally  on  all 
releases  that  drifted  into  the  newsroom  showed  more  than 
2.100  were  received.  About  one-third  came  from  taxpayer- 
supported  agencies  and  the  rest  from  private  concerns. 
Figuring  that  the  approximate  same  number  would  come  in. 
Constitution's  Rex  Granum  said  in  a  page  I  story  that  the 
total  cost  would  amount  to  about  S6.71  million  a  year. 

♦  *  * 

New  4-column  format  for  tabs 

A  new  format  trend  for  tabloids  may  be  in  the  making. 
Sentinel  Newspapers  of  suburban  Denver.  Colorado,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  rribune  Co.,  are  switch¬ 
ing  from  a  6-column.  10  pica  wide  to  a  4-column.  15'/2  picas 
format.  Page  depth  w  ill  shrink  from  17  to  15  inches.  Ads  will 
be  sold  in  sixteenth-of-a-page  unites.  The  group  of  15  papers 
is  establishing  a  controlled/paid  circulation  program  which 
brings  total  circulation  to  251.()(K)  in  Denver  and  suburbs. 

*  *  * 

Adman  fights  to  keep  buses  free  of  ads 

Adman  Mark  R.  Byron  doesn't  want  to  see  advertising 
on  the  sides  of  new  buses  that  will  service  passengers  in 
Boca  Raton.  Fla.  Nor  does  he  want  "a  captive  audience” 
for  commercial  signs  inside  the  buses. 

Byron  is  waging  his  fight  against  bus  ads  in  the  City 
Council  of  Boca  Raton.  Fla.  Fleeted  a  year  ago  he  has  been 
a  staunch  supporter  of  civic  beauty  programs.  Before  re¬ 
tiring  to  Florida  he  had  been  a  vicepresident  of  William 
Fsty  Co..  New  York  ad  agency,  and  other  advertising 
companies.  He  claims  to  be  the  author  of  the  slogan  for 
M  &  M's — "the  candy  that  melts  in  your  mouth,  not  in 
your  hands." 
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CirculaUon  figures  aj?e  sunny  at  UieH^ 
our  share  of  market  is  on  the  rise.  In  fact,  we 
could  go  into  a  long  song  and  dance  about  the  gains  the 

Herald  is  making.  But  the  chart  below  teUs  it  best.  The 

Herald  is  a  tough  act  to  foUow.^^ 

Boston/City  Zone/ Retail  Trading  Zone  (ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  for  Six  Months  ending  9/30/74  and  9/30/75) 

Circulation  1974 

HERAIJ)(Sun)  318,141 
Globe  (Sun)  498,535 
HERALD  (AM)  258,820 
Globe  (AM)  239,633 
Globe  (PM)  187,573 


320,220 

448,530 

257,219 

225,257 

171,083 


Gain/ Loss 

+  2,079 

-  50,005 

-  1,601 

-  14,376 

-  16,490 


Market  Share 
1975 


Gain/Loes 

+  2.7 
-2.7 
+  1.7 
-0.4 
-  1.1 


Herald  Americaii 
Sunday  Herald  AiK’ertiser 

We  read  New  England.  That’s  why  New  England  reads  us. 


Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc.  New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Detroit.  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco 


Recession  study  blasts 
retail  ad  strategy 


A  survey  of  shopping  behavior  con¬ 
ducted  by  three  college  professors  may 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  newspaper 
linage  if  retailers  believe  what  they're 
told. 

In  a  program  at  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association.  Myron  Gable, 
professor  of  marketing.  Shippensburg 
State  College,  presented  a  report  that 
among  other  things  suggests  retailers  use 
less  conventional  media  for  their  mes¬ 
sage. 

The  study  was  undertaken  by  Gable. 
Michael  T.  McGinnis,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  marketing  and  transportation  at 
Shippensburg.  and  Richard  T.  Hise.  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  marketing.  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University. 

The  three  men.  in  an  effort  to  track 
shopping  behavior  between  January 
1972-7.^.  interviewed  shoppers  in  Harris¬ 
burg.  Fa. 

With  a  questionnaire  structured  to  give 
retailers  merchandising  strategies  during 
recessions,  the  men  had  college  under¬ 
graduates  interview  more  than  .'>00 
people  during  the  four  year  period. 

The  findings  the  authors  said  were 
surprising.  Prior  to  the  study's  start,  they 
had  "hypothesized  that  in  periods  of  re¬ 
cession  the  consumer  would  be  more 
price  conscious,  shop  more  stores  in 
search  of  bargains,  read  more  ads.  travel 
farther,  and  average  dollar  purchases 
would  decrease. 

What  did  they  find?  At  least  in  South¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  the  survey  showed: 

1.  Shoppers  were  much  more  price 
conscious  in  1975  than  in  years  previous. 

2.  Shoppers  visited  fewer  non-food 
stores  each  week  in  1975. 

.5.  Shoppers  read  fewer  non-food  ads 
each  week  in  1975. 

4.  Shoppers  spent  less  time  in  driving 
to  the  shopping  center  during  that  year. 

Because  of  these  results,  the  profes¬ 
sors  suggested  that  retailers  stick  close 
to  a  "quality  orientation."  Retailers, 
they  said,  "should  not  attempt  to  trade 
down,  but  should  seek  closeouts  on  price 
lines  normally  carried,  offering  them  for 
sale,  at  lower  prices,  but  preserving 
gross  margins." 

They  also  suggested  that,  "rather  than 
using  newspaper  advertising,  the  retailer 
may  want  to  use  circulars  or  llyers.  de¬ 
livered  by  mail  or  hand."  The  reason, 
they  said,  is  that  the  customer  is  shop¬ 
ping  closer  to  home. 

Third,  they  said.  "Because  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  not  reading  as  many  ads  in 
newspapers,  attempts  have  to  be  made  to 
reach  the  shopper  in  other  ways."  Tv  or 
in-store  promotion,  they  said,  might  be 
some  methods. 
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Finally,  they  said,  ".  .  .  in  periods  of 
recession  customers  are  more  cautious; 
that  is.  they  are  buying  but  are  much 
more  selective.  Therefore,  there  is  the 
need  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  buying 
than  in  other  periods." 


Retail  ad  poll 

(Continued  from  pufte  IS) 

said,  "K-Mart  type  business  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand,  but  overall  there  will 
probably  be  a  continued  slowdown  on 
the  part  of  big  chains.  Some  regional  op¬ 
erations  such  as  Walmart  will  expand 
into  selected  markets.  Overall.  1976  may 
be  better  than  1975,  but  not  much  bet- 


have  more  white  space  in  their  ads  and 
provide  the  reader  with  benefits  from 
their  advertising." 

Finally,  when  asked  what  newspapers 
can  do  and  are  doing  to  help  the  retailer, 
almost  all  respondents  mentioned  work¬ 
ing  more  closely. 

Said  Goodman,  "Newspapers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  retailers  improve  the 
productivity  of  their  advertising.  NAB 
conducts  seminars  all  over  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  to  this  end.  These  meetings  are 
sponsored  by  the  newspapers  and  we 
reach  retailers  of  all  sizes  and  types  in 
about  40- .50  cities  a  year." 

Others  suggested  better  speculative 
copy  services,  use  of  promotional  mate¬ 
rial  and  co-op  ads,  and  development  of 
whole  campaigns  at  "no  charge." 

One  exec,  in  an  off-the  cuff  comment, 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  time  had 
come  to  make  it  easier  to  buy  newspaper 
advertising,  especially  for  the  multi-city 
chain  retailers.  Possible  contract  rate 
standardization,  shorter  deadlines  could 
be  considered,  he  said. 


Hart  and  Worth,  however,  did  not  see 
any  increases  at  all.  Said  Hart.  "The 
number  of  major  retail  outlets  will  de¬ 
crease  but  in  some  markets  some  older 
units  will  be  replaced  by  new  full  line 
units." 

Concerning  what  retailers  will  adver¬ 
tise.  all  the  experts  said  stores  would 
continue  with  the  basic  price-item  ad  tact 
with  little  regard  to  institutional,  special 
promotional  advertising  used  during  fat¬ 
ter  economic  times. 

Almost  all  agreed  loo  that  1976  special 
events  (Bicentennial.  Presidential  elec¬ 
tions  and  the  Olympics)  will  have  little 
impact  on  the  retailer  or  retail  advertis¬ 
ing.  Only  Goodman  thought  it  might.  He 
said.  "The  Bicentennial  should  show  up 
strongly  in  both  merchandise  and  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  in  1976." 

Then  looking  past  the  bottom  line,  the 
newspaper  execs  passed  along  a  few 
ideas  on  how  retailers  can  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  their  ads. 

"Advertising  exciting  merchandise, 
project  fresh  new  ideas,  develop  unique 
approaches,  stress  good  values." 
Goodman  suggested. 

Condon  found  merit  in  "more  con¬ 
tinuity  and  better  weekly  di.stribution  of 
efforts."  Some  retailers,  he  said,  put 
35-40'^f  of  their  weekly  budget  into  Sun¬ 
day. 

"Ads  only  pull  Monday  and  Tuesday 
which  w  ill  account  for  15-20'^  of  sales. 
Better  markets  where  stores  are  open  on 
Sunday  but  retailers  should  investigate 
thin  newspaper  days.  And.  perhaps 
newspapers  should  consider  discount 
rates  to  enhance  those  thin  days,"  he 
said. 

Worth  though  suggested  layout 
changes.  "Retailers  can  increase  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  their  advertising  by 
eliminating  extraneous  copy  from  their 
ads.  They  should  not  crowd  their  ads. 


Dealers  lose  suit 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

A  federal  judge  turned  down  (January 
1.3)  a  request  by  14  Washington  Post  cir¬ 
culation  route  dealers  that  their  suit 
against  the  paper  for  allegedly  anti¬ 
competitive  practices  he  treated  as  a 
class  action. 

The  paper's  305  independent  dealers 
until  recently  bought  their  papers  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Post  and  then  sold  them 
to  subscribers.  Under  the  Post's  new 
system,  the  paper  contracts  directly  with 
the  home  subscriber  and  the  dealer  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  FAtst  to  deliver  and  collect 
for  them. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell.  in  denying  the  class  action  re¬ 
quest.  said  the  dealers  are  split  among 
themselves  on  the  change.  Gesell  or¬ 
dered  the  case  to  proceed  for  the  14 
named  dealers  only. 


Saturday  edition 

The  North  Penn  (Pa.)  Reporter's  first 
Saturday  edition  rolled  off  the  press  on 
January  10. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  issue  was  a 
"starter,"  it  boasted  more  pages  than  the 
largest  competing  Philadelphia  news¬ 
paper,  28  pages  as  compared  with  22. 
Further  expansion  is  expected  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  end,  as  the  Saturday  paper  was 
made  economically  feasible  by  the  trend 
toward  open  Sundays  by  nearby  major 
stores. 

Both  the  North  Penn  Reprtrter  and  the 
Daily  Reporter,  a  regional  edition  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  lower  part  of  Montgomery 
county,  are  included  in  the  Saturday 
runs. 
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Before  You  Select  a  Newspaper 
Electronic  Editing  and  Wire  System.. 


Analyze  the 


^The  NEW  Newspaper  Editing 
and  Wire  System. 


THE  NEWS  IS  SIMPLE 

(video  display  terminals)  with  intelligent  file  storage  system  and  basic  system 
modularity.  You  get  all  the  capacity,  speed  and  flexibility  you  need  without  the 
cost  or  complexities  of  a  computer. 


THE  NEWS  IS  VERSATILE  TscrC™ 

the  disk,  direct  from  the  newswire,  from  paper  tape  or  an  OCR. 

You  can  store  up  to  8  hours  of  wire  service  news  or  4  pages  of  classified  ad  copy. 
You  may  edit  and  output  back  to  storage,  directly  to  a  phototypesetter,  or  as 
punched  paper  tape. 

THE  NEWS  IS  EXPANDABLE  The  modularity  of  the 

N.E.W.S.  makes  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  system  a  matter  of  plugging  in  the  components  needed  to  handle 
the  job. 

THE  NEWS  IS  RELIABLE  lUXr 

dant,  expensive  back-up  components  are  unnecessary  with  this  system. 


WE  MAKE  THE  NEWS! 


NEWSPAPER  ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION 

7948  Woman  —  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114  —  Telephone  816/333-7967 


Two  editors  named 
to  succeed  Fain 

Two  promotions  to  editor  of  Cox  En¬ 
terprises*  newspapers  in  Dayton  and 
Miami.  Fla.  have  been  announced. 

Managing  editor  Howard  Kleinberg 
has  been  named  editor  at  the  Miami 
■Vt'ux  and  Arnold  Rosenfeld  has  moved 
up  to  editor  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Sews. 

Both  men  succeed  Jim  Fain,  w  ho  was 
appointed  publisher  of  Cox's  newly- 
acquired  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman.  Fain  in  addition  to  being 
editor  of  the  Miami  and  Dayton  news¬ 
papers  since  1953  was  coordinator  of  the 
Cox  Washington  bureau  since  1974. 

*  *  * 

Hknrv  Gi  RSKi.  director  of  production. 
Register  Publishing  Co..  New  Haven. 
Conn. — elected  vicepresident  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

*  * 

Gi  KN  Lari  m,  former  editor  of  the  BV.v- 
colite.  Rocky  Mountain  Collegiate  Press 
Association  new  spaper — to  sports  editor. 
Fort  Stockton  (Tex.)  Pioneer. 

*  * 


news-people 

Chari  Ks  Moori  editor.  York  (Pa.)  Tkrry  Gandy,  former  assistant  city  cir- 


Dispateh — retired.  Hi  ^R^  Mkroks.  assis¬ 
tant  editor,  succeeds  him  and  Sikvkn 
Hrvnkr.  copy  editor,  assumes  Merges' 
former  post. 

♦  *  * 

Jamks  W(k)d,  city  editor.  Bartlesville 
(Okla. )  E.xaminer-Enterprise — promoted 
to  managing  editor  to  succeed  Dki  bkrt 
Siu  ciARs.  retired.  Ji  rryQi  inn.  advertising 
department — named  general  manager  of 
the  Wewoka  (Okla.)  Daily  Times.  Both 
papers  are  owned  by  Donrey  Media. 

*  *  * 

Stani.ky  Boyhr,  circulation 

manager — to  circulation  director.  John 
Varady.  assistant  circulation 

manager — assumes  Boyer's  former  post. 
Ai.i.kn  Marpi.r — to  assistant  classified 
advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Ann  Cox.  retail  advertising 
consultant — to  marketing  manager  in 
charge  of  the  dispatch  and  creative  ser¬ 
vice  depts..  f/amilton  (Ohio)  Journal- 
News.  Jim  Bi.oi  nt.  executive  editor — to 
editor. 

*  *  * 


dilation  manager,  Birmin}>ham  (Ala.) 
News — to  circulation  director.  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News. 

9i:  * 

MircHKi.i.  Koi’pkiman — to  manager. 
DPI  newspicture  bureau,  Richmond.  Va. 
♦  ♦  * 

Thomas  Rydrr.  city  editor.  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Press — to  metropolitan.  Wh.i.iam 
Gf.rdks.  assistant  city  and  Chari. rs 
S(  HRRi’RR.  Tri-state  editor — named  his  as¬ 
sistant. 

*  4: 

Abr  Soi.ovRiT/.iK.  veteran  newsman  for 
the  Westerly  (R.I.).S//n — retired. 

♦  ♦  * 

Oi’Ai.  Crandai  1 ,  food  editor,  San  Die^o 
(Calif.)  Union — retired.  Lrigh  Frnrry. 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press  Enterprise  suc¬ 
ceeds  her.  Nancy  Ray.  financial  writer — to 
assistant  city  editor.  Drnisr  Carabrt.  San 
Die^o  Daily  Transcript — named  financial 
writer.  Kii>  Cikiprr.  assistant  managing 
editor — to  military  affairs  editor.  David 
Poi  IS — now  general  assignment  as  is 
Charrrs  Ro.ss 

*  ♦  ♦ 


Frank  Watson,  news  editor.  New  Sun.  Groror  Whiti  ry.  advertising  manager, 
serving  suburban  Cleveland — named  Covinf>ton  {Tenn.)  Leader — named  editor 
managing  editor  of  the  paper  and  of  the  to  succeed  Bin  Simonion.  resigned. 
Strongsville  News  Sun.  *  *  * 


W.  C.  O'Donovan,  28.  managing  editor 
of  the  Virginia  Gazette — promoted  to 
editor,  succeeding  the  late  John  O.  W. 
Gravri.y  111.  O' Donovan  joined  the  pa¬ 
per  in  1971  after  serving  as  a  press  offi¬ 
cer  with  the  .Army  in  Vietnam. 

*  * 

How  ard  Tayror.  managing  editor.  Bm- 
t(d  (Tenn.)  \'iiy>inia-Tennessean — named 
editor  to  succeed  Richard  Boyd,  resigned 
to  join  the  New  Orleans  ( La.  )States-ltem. 
W  arrrn  Sandrrs  assumes  Taylor's  former 
post. 

♦  *  * 

Thomas  Brrnnan — promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  News-Item,  Northum¬ 
berland  County.  Pa.  Hesucceeds  Wii  1  RAM 
Dyrr.  retired.  Harry  Drit/ — promoted  to 
editor  to  succeed  Pah.  MacErwrr.  also 
retired,  as  is  Chrstrr  Moorr,  reporter.  A. 
Pel.  Mrirocavaor — toassistant  editor;  H. 
J.  Dm/  Jr — to  sports  editor;  Patiir 
Hihamk — to  feature  editor. 
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Prtrr  Wirirtt.  vicepresident,  broad¬ 
cast  services.  UPI — to  join  the  New  York 
Times  Company  to  create  a  new  sales  and 
syndication  operation  for  its  affiliated 
companies. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Aran  H(X)i>rr,  managing  editor.  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald-Repuhlic — to  managing 
editor.  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Brrdrh  Stoddard,  acting  managing 
editor.  Detroit  News — named  managing 
editor. 

4(  *  * 

Landmark  closes 
its  Capitol  bureau 

Landmark  Communications  Inc..  Nor¬ 
folk.  Va..  disbanded  its  Washington. 
D.C.  bureau  on  January  15. 

A  company  spokesman  said  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  close  the  bureau  was  made  in 
order  to  concentrate  resources  on  a  local 
level.  "We  want  to  follow  a  story  to 
Washington  rather  than  have  it  the  other 
way  around."  the  spokesman  said. 

Only  one  of  the  three  staff  reporters. 
Jack  Betts,  chose  to  return  to  his  home- 
base  newspaper.  He  will  join  the 
Greensboro,  N.C.  newspapers  in  the 
spring.  Wayne  Woodleif  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Boston  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can  and  bureau  chief  Don  Hill  said  he 
was  uncertain  of  his  future  plans. 

Landmark  publishes  the  Norfolk 
Vir^inian-PHot ,  the  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Star,  the  Roanoke  Times  and  the  World 
News,  Roanoke,  all  in  Virginia;  and  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  and  the 
Greensboro  Record. 
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in  the  news 


C.  E.  Phii  i  ii's.  editor  and  publisher, 
Santa  Paala  (Calif.)  Chronicle — retiring 
February  1. 

*  *  ♦ 

Kkvin  KhRRiciAN.  weekend  news  editor. 
Corpus  Christi  {Te\.)  Caller — named  ad¬ 
junct  instructor  ofjournalism  at  Texas  A  & 

1  University. 

*  *  * 

Win, I, AM  Mki  son,  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  radio,  tv  and  motion  pictures 
at  the  U.  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill — named  dean  of  the  school  of  com¬ 
munication  of  the  U.  of  Alabama. 

^  * 

Haroi  d  Mkrs.  former  reporter  for  the 
Colninhas  (Ohio)  Citizen — named  editor 
of  the  Produce  News. 

*  *  * 

J  AC  K  Rkim,  publisher.  Better  Homes  and 
Cardens — named  general  manager  of 
magazine  publishing  for  the  Meredith 
Corp.  Frko  Si  inks.  publishing  director — 
togeneral  managerofbookand  newspaper 
publishing.  J  amcs  Au  i  RY.  editorial  director 
of  magazines — to  editor-in-chief  of 
magazine  and  book  publications.  Jamks 
Narhir,  operations  director  of  the 
magazine  division — to  directcir  of  publica¬ 
tion  marketing  services.  Robkrt 
Gkruardi,  controller  of  the  magazine 
division — to  controller  of  the  publishing 
group.  All  t1ve  men  are  now  publishing 
group  vicepresidents. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Snavii.y,  advertising  director, 
Sioax Palls  {S.D.)Ar}’ns-Leader — retired 
and  s'lcceeded  by  Gknk  Mi  r/ici.  former 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Scottshinll  iNeb.)  Star-Herald. 

*  *  * 

Danih  McNamii;.  associate  circula¬ 
tion,  Downe  Publishing,  Inc. — named  cir¬ 
culation  director. 

*  *  * 

Donai  o  Kn  iu.  president  of  the  States¬ 
boro  (Ga.)  Herald — named  publisher  of 
the  Mnrfreeshoro  (Tenn.)  Daily  News 
Journal  to  succeed  Ric  uaro  Bri.i .  retired. 
Both  papers  are  owned  by  the  Morris 
Newspaper  Corp. 


Jim  Chari, kt.  Jr  ,  general  manager, 
Clarksville  (Tenn.)  Leaf-Chronicle — 
elected  president  of  the  Tennessee  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

CiiARi.Ks  Fi.ynn.  new  general  manager 
and  editor  of  t  heChampaif’n- Urhana  (III.) 
News-Gazette  made  the  following  ap¬ 
pointments:  Piiii.  Gustakson.  advertising 
director,  formerly  with  the  Galeshnrf> 
(111.)  Ref’ister-Mail;  Lbx  J.  Bullock. 
former  News-Gazette  ad  director,  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager;  Rodger 
Cramer,  former  assignment  editor,  to 
executive  editor;  Ed  Borman,  from  news 
editor  to  editorial  page  editor;  Dennis  Sul¬ 
livan.  from  reporter  to  city  editor. 

*  * 

B(  )B  Roesler.  sports  editor.  New  Or¬ 
leans  Tinies-Picaynne — elected  president 
of  the  Professional  Football  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America.  John  Steadman. 
sports  editor,  Baltimore  News- 
American — elected  vicepresident  and 
Dick  Connor,  assistant  sports  editor,  De¬ 
nver  Post — re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Seth  M  acon  Vining,  77,  a  veteran  of  64 
years  in  the  newspaper  business — retired 
as  editor  of  the  Tyron  (N.C.)  Daily  Bulle¬ 
tin.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seth  M. 
Vining  Jr 

*  *  * 

Mrs  Martha  Craig  Daugherty,  wife  of 
Larry  Daugherty,  reporter  for  the 
Nashville  Tennessean — named  judge  of 
the  Tennessee  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals. 
She  is  the  first  female  appelate  judge  in  the 
state's  history  and  the  first  woman  to  serve 
on  a  court  of  record. 

*  * 

D.  Gunnar  Carlson,  reporter,  Maske- 
f>on  (Mich.)  Chronicle — to  people  editor. 
Leonard  Jaeger,  city  editor — to  public  af¬ 
fairs  editor  and  N.  B.  Sawyer,  outdoor 
editor  and  assistant  Sunday  editor — to 
sports/recreation  editor. 


Ex-cop  appointed  i 
managing  editor  ^ 

Tony  Bisceglia,  former  police  officer  ■ 
of  Westlake,  Ohio,  has  been  named  H 
managing  editor  of  the  Westlake  (Times),  H 
a  new  weekly  section  published  for  the  I 
Cleveland  suburban  community  by  the  H 
Lorain  County  Times.  Eleanor  " 
Gottschalk  has  been  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  weekly  Times  for  the  past  5  years. 
Two  years  ago,  she  expanded  the  weekly 
into  the  suburban  community  of  Shef¬ 
field  Lake  in  Lorain  County  with  the 
Sheffielder  (Times). 
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Joe  Kinney,  brother  of  Helen  Copley — 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  Copley 
Press  Inc.  He  is  a  businessman  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  la. 


ConUdenfial  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH.  N.C.  27609 
20  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


Dawe  awards  given 
to  home  reporters 

Winners  of  the  28th  Dorothy  Dawe 
Awards  for  excellence  in  home  furnish¬ 
ings  reporting  were  announced  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Chicago  Homefurnishings  Market. 
The  awards  were  presented  to: 

June  Hill,  Chicaf>o  Tribune:  Jo  Werne, 
Miami  Herald:  Pattie  Colla,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel:  Sandra  Van  Amburg,  Cedar 
Rapids  (Vd.)  Gazette:  Margie  Thirtyacre, 
Moline  (HI.)  Dispatch,  and  Barbara 
Ford,  New  Castle  (Ind.)  Courier-Times: 
Jason  Thomas,  Chicago  Stm-Times  and 
Mary  Church,  Los  Angeles  Times  Home 
Magazine. 


William  K.  Ulerich,  publisher, 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Proffress,  Danville  (Pa.) 
News  and  chief  executive  of  four  AM  and 
EM  radio  stations  in  Clearfield,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Indiana,  Pa.  and  Naples-Marco  Is¬ 
land,  Fla. — appointed  to  a  one-year  term 
as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

*  *  * 

OwNE  Taylor.  24,  and  Edith  Jones.  22 — 
joined  the  Nashville  Banner  as  reporters. 
Taylor  was  previously  editor  of  the  weekly 
Endora  (Ark.)  Enterprise  for  six  months 
and  a  reporter  for  the  Delta  (Miss.) 
Democrat-Times  for  four  years.  Jones,  a 
1975  graduate  of  U.  of  North  Carolina, 
worked  on  the  Greenville  (Tenn.)  San. 
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PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Technology  Briefs 

_  The  Las  Venus  (Nev.)  Review- 

I V  Journal,  a  67.000  evening  and  Sunday 

lT  t C/ Ci  t  C- 13  paper  and  a  member  of  the  Donrey 

Media  Group,  has  purchased  an 
C'l't/l  EOCOM  Laserite  lOOA  plate  production 

IrlCll  ^lL(^  system.  The  UK)  pica  laser  unit  with  au¬ 

tomatic  capabilities  for  plate  handling 
papers  Inc..  Wabash.  Ind..  purchased  will  be  installed  during  the  first  quarter  of 

the  Daily  Times  from  its  local  ow  nership.  1976.  Annual  plate  consumption  is  ap- 

Associate  publisher  D.  Joseph  Reden-  proximately  36.0(X).  Several  offset  plates 

barger  functioned  as  construction  proj-  will  be  selected  for  use  with  the  new 

ect  manager.  He  supervised  the  project  laser  system, 
besides  trying  to  operate  a  daily  which  *  *  ♦ 

employs  nearly  20  people.  The  first  two-day  meeting  of  the  Hen- 

Managing  editor  Chuck  Crabb  planned  drix  I’sers  Group  will  take  place  Feb- 

the  newspaper's  conversion  from  an  ruary  26  and  27  at  the  Sheraton  Four 

eight-column  format  to  a  six-column  Ambassadors  Hotel.  Miami.  Fla. 


With  the  start  of  1976.  the  Brazil 
Times,  a  daily  of  5.500  circulation  in 
western  Indiana,  completes  four  months 
of  production  from  its  new  offset  compu¬ 
ter  plant. 

The  newspaper  moved  into  a  new 
building  located  one  block  north  of  Na¬ 
tional  .Avenue  (U.S.  40)  on  Meridian 
Street  September  15.  1975.  The  paper 
had  been  located  on  National  Avenue 
since  1918.  The  move  to  the  western 
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The  building  is  constructed  with  an  open  concept  of 
space.  Only  small  partitions  are  used  to  break  up  sight 
lines.  This  provides  much  better  flow  of  material  from  de¬ 
partment  to  department  and  improves  the  communications 
greatly. 


Michael  Maharry,  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  announced  a  program  with 
sessions  on  software  and  hardware 
maintenance,  new  high  speed  news  wire 
transmission  standards  and  a  round  table 
discussion  on  the  various  ways  to  get 
remote  bureau  copy  into  the  system.  A 
demonstration  of  the  “Miami  software” 
will  be  given  by  Robert  Ingle  of  the 
Miami  Herald. 

♦  ♦  * 

Landmark  Communications  Corp..  of 
Norfolk.  Va.  has  placed  a  $1  million 
order  for  four  complete  Logigraphic 
pre-press  automation  systems.  The  sys¬ 
tems  will  incorporate  Logigraphic- 
Intercomp's  new  LI-1()(K)  computer  and 
the  new  Fditorial  Management  system 
software. 


NJPA  dues  raised 


New  Jersey  Press  Association's  an¬ 
nual  dues  assessments  were  raised  209f 
over  the  1975  rate  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  membership  December  29.  The  as¬ 
sociation  said  it  is  the  first  increase  since 
1971. 
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FW>m  Topeka^ 

aSperru 

Univac 
computer 

slor^. 

Glenn  Billis  doesn’t  know  it  as  he  flips 
The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  onto  a  customer’s 
porch,  but  he’s  in  the  middle  of  technological  revolution. 

It  started  with  the  SPERRY  UNIVAC™  9000-series  computers.  And  its 
name  is  NEWSCOMP. 

Leaping  ahead  in  production  techniques  is  nothing  new  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Lithographic  processes,  direct  printing  and  high-speed  phototype¬ 
setting  made  conventional  ways  of  setting  type  obsolete. 

But  they  also  created  a  problem:  how  to  produce  error-free  input  for 
typesetting  machines,  fast. 


SPERRY  UNIVAC’s  NEWSCOMP  System  is  not  the  first  computer- 
oriented  way  to  set  news  and  advertising  type.  But  so  far,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
flexible,  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  use.  And  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  has  it. 

Type  is  set  from  computer  storage— input  by  an  operator  at  a  keyboard 
equipped  with  a  video  screen  for  accuracy  checks.  What  operators  key-in  is  then 
checked  by  a  proofreader  at  another  keyboard-videoscope  station— read  on  the 
screen  and  corrected  via  the  keyboard. 

From  then  on,  the  computer  takes  over,  feeding  both  hot-metal  and  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment,  controlling  line  width,  formatting,  even  hyphenating. 

For  more  information  on  how  Sperry  Univac’s  excellent  equipment,  hard 
work  and  creative  worry  can  help  you  typeset  your  paper  better,  write  Edward  Gray, 
Sperry  Univac,  RO.  Box  500,  Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19422. 


SPER^Y=^^UNIVAC 


SPERRY  UNIVAC  IS  A  DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 


How  to  publish  a  full  edition 
with  two  hours  of  electricity 


By  Robert  C.  W  imer 

Assistant  city  editor 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  Daily  Advance 

One  by  one  the  editors  and  reporters 
of  the  Lynclihur^  (Va.)  Daily  Advance 
filed  into  the  darkened  newsroom  early 
the  day  after  Christmas. 

They  were  aware  there  had  been  a  se¬ 
vere  ice  storm  the  night  before  and  some 
were  aware  of  the  city's  widespread 
power  outages.  But  few  had  given  any 
thought  to  the  newspaper's  being  with¬ 
out  electricity. 

An  eerie  glow  from  the  night  watch¬ 
man's  flashlight  prtxiuced  the  only  glim¬ 
mer  of  light  in  the  newsnxvm  for  early 
arrivers.  The  batteries  supplying  power 
for  emergency  lighting  had  long  been 
exhausted.  The  electric  clocks  on  the 
wall  verified  the  time  the  power  lines  had 
snapped  under  the  weight  of  ice-laden 
trees:  2:18  a.m. 

The  dim  light  of  a  cold,  foggy  morning 
began  to  filter  in  through  w  indows  on  the 
sides  and  in  front  of  the  new  modern 
building,  but  the  heart  of  the  newsroom 
was  still  locked  in  darkness. 

Several  reporters  went  back  to  their 
cars  to  get  flashlights.  City  editor  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Mount  drove  off  in  search  of 
candles. 

The  editors,  fully  aware  that  the 
computer-operated  electronic  typeset¬ 
ting  system  was  totally  dependent  on 
electricity,  slowly  began  to  wonder  how 
they  would  put  together  the  40-page  edi¬ 
tion  in  time  for  a  1:20  p.m.  press  start. 

The  wire  service  teletypes  were  dead, 
as  was  the  wirephoto  receiver.  The 
power  shutdown  had  emptied  the  com¬ 
puter  of  all  incoming  copy  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters  wouldn't  work.  There 
was  nothing  to  generate  any  type. 

The  Associated  Press  Wirephoto  long 
distance  line  provided  the  paper's  only 
outside  communication  link.  Calls  to  the 
power  company  to  find  out  how  soon  the 
electricity  would  be  restored  produced 
only  a  busy  signal.  There  were  others  in 
the  city  and  area  who  had  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  that  morning.  A  city  hospital  had 
been  on  emergency  power  since  4  a.m. 

Assistant  city  editor  Robert  C.  Wimer 
was  sent  downtown  to  talk  to  an  official 
with  the  power  company.  ’‘We  are  doing 
the  best  we  can."  he  was  told. 

"How  much  longer  will  it  be?"  Wimer 
asked.  “We  have  got  to  get  the  paper 
out."  The  power  firm  official,  who  had 
been  up  all  night  fielding  complaints  and 
dispatching  crews  to  repair  the  ice- 
coated  lines,  scratched  his  head  and 
made  some  phone  calls.  “They're  going 
to  shoot  (put  power  back  into)  the  line  in 
about  10  minutes." 

It  was  nearly  9  a.m.  and  the  line  didn't 
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hold  the  current.  .Something  had  to  be 
done. 

Under  the  direction  of  managing  editor 
James  A.  Hodges,  the  desk  people  began 
"picking  up"  type  from  the  previous 
day's  edition  of  the  News,  the  morning 
sister  paper  of  the  Daily  .Advance. 
Hodges,  facing  the  emergency,  wasn't 
worried  whether  the  head  faces  matched. 
“Let's  just  get  the  paper  out."  he  com¬ 
manded. 

There  were  timeless  features  that  had 
been  typeset  days,  or  in  some  cases 
weeks,  earlier  that  unexpectedly  found 
their  way  onto  the  otherwise  empty 
pages  lying  in  the  composing  room. 
There  was  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  desk 
whenever  a  screened  and  ready-to- 
paste-up  photo  was  found  in  the  depths 
of  a  drawer. 

Camera-ready  copy  supplied  by  a  na¬ 
tional  news  service  came  in  handy  for  a 
number  of  pages  and  a  recap  of  the 
year's  top  10  national  and  international 
stories  timed  for  release  that  day  filled 
another  couple  of  pages. 

Flickering  lights  around  10  a.m. 
brought  cheers  from  reporters  laboring  in 
poor  light  to  gather  what  local  new  s  they 
could  on  an  otherwise  slow  news  day — 
the  day  after  Christmas.  Their  electric 
typewriters  weren't  working,  hut  the 
phones  were  back  and  they  could  begin 
checking  news  sources. 

The  power  still  wouldn't  hold,  al¬ 
though  at  this  point  a  few  overhead  lights 
stayed  on  and  some  of  the  typewriters 
were  getting  enough  power  to  run. 

By  1():.^()  the  Asstxiated  Press  wires 
were  back  on.  but  the  tape,  used  only  as 
a  backup  in  emergencies,  was  garbled 
and  useless  at  first.  Eventually  the  tape 
was  clean  enough  to  run  through  an  elec¬ 
tronic  typesetter  that  had  been  pushed 
over  to  the  only  receptacle  receiving  1 10 
volts  in  the  composing  room. 

The  computer  was  still  out.  The  scan¬ 
ners  were  out.  And  the  pages  that  had 
miraculously  been  pasted  up  were  lying 
untouched  in  the  camera  room  because 
there  was  not  as  yet  sufficient  power  to 
operate  the  camera  and  plate-making 
equipment. 

By  the  time  full  power  was  restored  to 
the  plant  it  was  noon.  15  minutes  from 
deadline  for  copy  on  the  composing 
room  floor.  Thirty-four  pages  had  been 
pasted  up  and  were  being  plated  in  the 
camera  room.  Six  pages  to  go. 

This  could  never  have  been  done  with 
hot  metal  which  would  have  required 
hours  to  be  heated. 

It  took  the  computer  technicians,  led 
by  Stanley  C.  Bates,  director  of  opera¬ 
tions.  another  45  minutes  to  reload  the 
computer's  program,  manually  and  by 
paper  tape,  to  get  the  system  by  which 


the  scanners,  video  display  terminals 
(VDTs).  wire  input  and  typesetting  are 
all  interlinked,  up  and  running. 

In  the  last  hectic  Wz  hours  fresh  local, 
national  and  international  news  stories 
were  processed  and  typeset.  The  remain¬ 
ing  pages  were  in  the  camera  room  by 
2:15  and  the  presses  began  to  roll  at  2:25, 
only  an  hour  and  five  minutes  late. 

Adding  insult  to  injury,  another  five 
minutes  was  lost  in  the  press  room  be¬ 
cause  of  a  web  break  on  the  press.  But  it 
was  quickly  repaired. 

News  editor  Jay  Price  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  other  people  on  the  desk  when 
he  said,  “We  had  to  operate  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  power  would  come 
hack  eventually.  We  were  determined  to 
be  ready  when  it.  did." 

• 

Paul  Miller  gives 
$100,000  to  OSU 

A  challenge  gift  of  $I(K),(KX)  has  been 
received  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism  and  Broadcast¬ 
ing  from  one  of  the  university's  best 
known  alumni. 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Gannett  Co..  Inc.,  contributed  a 
personally-owned  block  of  Gannett  stock 
valued  in  excess  of  this  amount  to  the 
OSU  Development  Foundation  for  use 
by  the  journalism  school. 

Heath  said  that  at  Miller's  suggestion 
part  of  the  gift  will  be  used  to  bring  elec¬ 
tronic  newsroom  technology  into  the 
classroom. 

"The  technological  revolution  in  pub¬ 
lishing  is  upon  us  right  now."  Heath 
said,  “and  students  need  to  have  hands- 
on  experience  with  the  modern  tools 
they  will  use  on  the  nation's  newspapers 
tomorrow.  Unfortunately,  however,  few 
journalism  schools  have  access  to  the 
new  technology — now  Oklahoma  State 
will." 

A  1933  graduate  of  OSU.  Miller  is 
chairman  of  the  Associated  Press, 
world-wide  news  cooperative,  as  well  as 
Gannett  Co..  Inc.,  based  in  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

• 

Transmission  code 
changed  by  service 

The  Knight  News  Wire's  transmission 
code  will  be  changed  to  facilitate  direct 
computer  input,  effective  January  31. 

All  wire  subscribers  will  receive  new 
l5()-word-per-minute  Extel  printers  and 
if  tape  is  required  subscribers  may  order 
a  6-level  TTS  repeiforator. 

The  Knight  News  Wire  is  a  partner¬ 
ship  of  the  Chicago  Trihime,  New  York 
Daily  News  and  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers. 
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A  faster  way  from  newsroom-to- 
mailroom  has  always  been  the  goal  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

With  the  advent  of  computerized 
typesetting  systems,  newspapers  sought  a  faster 
way  to  convert  full-page  composition  to  film. 
Today  more  than  100  newspapers  have  installed 
News- Pager  cameras. 

With  a  News-Pager,  once  the  copyboard 
is  loaded  and  released,  film  is  automatically 
dispensed,  cut,  exposed,  and  transported  to  the 
film  processor.  Your  operator  can  turn  out  up  to 
three  full-page  negatives  a  minute  without 
moving  from  the  copyboard  controls.  That 


matches  the  output  of  three  sheet-fed  cameras. 

The  page  negatives  produced  require 
no  stripping,  cutting,  or  handling.  Thanks  to 
News-Pager's  unique  8-lamp  circular  lighting 
system,  shadows  created  by  paste-up  lines  are 
virtually  eliminated.  Not  just  fast,  but  economical 
too.  The  News-Pager  uses  400-foot  rolls  of  film  up 
to  24"  wide.  Because  of  Chemco's  proven  film 
dispensing  and  transport  system,  film  waste  is 
practically  eliminated. 

The  News-Pager  is  available  in  two 
models.  News-Pager  I,  an  in-line  camera  for 
producing  negatives  for  offset,  and  News-Pager 


II,  a  right-angle  camera  for  letter-press  and 
Di-Litho  work. 

For  more  information  on 
Chemco's  News-Pager,  contact  Chemco 
Photoproducts  Corrmany,  Division  of  Powers 
Chemco  Inc.,  Glen  Cove, 

New  York  11542. 


PROMOTION 


Red’s  ‘Sell  Something’  theme 
makes  things  happen  in  Lincoln 


By  George  Wilt 

Red  Motley's  famous  slogan.  “Noth¬ 
ing  Happens  Until  Someone  Sells 
Something!”  is  alive  and  well  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

A  story  in  E&P  (Aug.  30,  1975)  on 
Red's  75th  birthday,  and  mentioning  the 
“nothing  happens”  theme,  motivated 
Jim  LeRossignol,  advertising  director  of 
the  Lincoln  (Neh.)  Journal  and  Star  to 
launch  a  public  relations  attitude  cam¬ 
paign  using  the  theme.  LeRossignol 
thought  that  the  campaign  might  help 
combat  sluggish  local  conditions  and  at¬ 
titudes  stemming  from  the  economic 
slump. 

“The  response  from  the  business  sec¬ 
tor  of  our  community  as  well  as  from 
individuals  throughout  Lincoln  and  the 
state  has  been  extraordinary,"  LeRos¬ 
signol  said.  “Something  did  happen 
when  folks  were  exposed  to  this  blunt 
and  very  basic  proposition.  After  so 
many  months  of  indecision,  inactivity 
and  lack  of  confidence,  everyone  was 
more  than  ready  to  reach  positively — 
and  they  did. 

4.000  bright,  fluorescent  orange 
badges  with  the  “Nothing  Happens” 
slogan  were  ordered,  and  distributed  to 
local  merchants,  businesses,  clubs, 
banks,  department  stores,  schools  and 
individuals.  They  went  so  fast  an  addi¬ 
tional  thousand  of  the  three-inch  badges 
was  ordered.  The  newspapers'  960  car¬ 
riers  also  wore  the  bright  badges. 

Advertisers  picked  up  the  theme  im¬ 
mediately,  using  the  reproduction  of  the 
badge  and  the  orange  color — “the  color 
of  sales” — in  their  ads,  along  with  state¬ 
ments  about  making  things  happen.  (The 
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NOTHING  HAPPENS — J.  E.  LeRossignol,  advertising  director  and  Adam 
Llewellyn,  general  manager  (extreme  left)  and  Bud  Callahan,  classified 
manager  and  Larry  Young,  display  manager  (extreme  right)  pose  with  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Lincoln  Journal  Star  wearing  fluorescent  orange 
buttons  proclaiming  "Nothing  Happens  Until  Someone  Sells  Something."  The 
picture  was  used  in  a  promotion  ad  thanking  Lincoln  for  "making  it  happen." 


newspaper  offered  a  50-percent  discount 
for  the  second  color  if  it  was  the  popular 
orange. 

A  simple  eight-page  presentation  was 
produced  for  ad  department  personnel, 
with  the  second  color,  orange — of 
course — added  by  hand. 

“Is  business  slow?”  it  asked.  “Is  traf¬ 
fic  off?  Are  attitudes  negative?  Nothing 
much  is  happening?”  Why?”  The  pitch 
then  answered  with  the  slogan:  “Nothing 
happens  until  someone  sells  something!” 

“Let's  start  selling  .  .  .  let's  get  the 
entire  community  in  a  selling  (and  buy¬ 
ing)  frame  of  mind  .  .  .  and  MAKE 
THINGS  HAPPEN!”  .  .  .  the  presenta¬ 
tion  continued. 

After  presenting  some  local  market 
facts,  the  brochure  points  out  that  the 
Journal-Star  makes  it  happen! 

The  newspapers  pointed  out  that  they 
would  feature  the  slogan  for  a  week,  with 
full  and  half-page  promotion  ads  featur¬ 
ing  the  orange  spot  color  and  the  slogan, 
along  with  smaller  spot  ads  scattered 
through  the  paper.  He  told  advertising 
prospects  of  carrier  force  cooperation. 
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offered  badges  for  use  by  the  sales  staff 
of  cooperating  local  advertisers,  and  the 
50'^-off  color  offer. 

During  the  promotion  week,  classified 
phone  girls  answered  the  phone  saying, 
“Good  Morning,  Journal  Star.  We  make 
happen.  May  we  help  you?" 

“Every  response  we've  had  has  been 
completely  positive,  and  contrary  to  the 
popular  belief  that  you  can't  change 
people's  attitudes.  Conditions  in  IJncoln 
have  been  decidedly  good.”  LeRossig¬ 
nol  said. 

“Retailers  report  increased  traffic  and 
sales.  Bankers  tell  us  commercial  de¬ 
posits  are  up.  New  car  sales  and  real 
estate  transfers  and  building  permits  are 
up  from  a  year  ago.  And  most  important, 
from  our  point  of  view,  linage  showed 
strong  improvement,”  he  added. 

The  Lincoln  adman  added  that  it  was 
possible  that  the  timing  was  good  and 
coincided  with  a  normal  turn-around.  In 
any  event,  the  campaign  was  successful, 
and  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  posi¬ 
tive  conversation  and  action. 


N.Y.  Times  picks 
new  ad  agency 

Walter  Mattson,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Times  Company 
and  general  manager  of  the  Times  news¬ 
paper  division,  announced  that  on  April 
I,  1976,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  will  be¬ 
come  the  advertising  agency  for  The 
New  York  Times.  Green  Dolmatch,  Inc., 
will  continue  to  handle  the  account  until 
that  date. 
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Ink  recovery 
gets  big  lift 
from  system 

Ink  waste  disposal  at  the  .Milwaukee 
Journal  &  Sentinel  before  reclaiming 
was  running  at  the  rate  of  37.600  gallons 
per  year.  With  installation  of  a  reclaim¬ 
ing  system  ink  recovery  will  be  28,000 
gallons  in  1976. 

Details  of  the  system  were  given  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production 
Conference,  Inc.  at  Cincinnati,  O. 
January  10-13. 

Cost  of  the  system  included  a  steel 
tank  at  $6,000,  a  filtering  system  of 
Semler,  Inc.,  Chicago,  $2,545,  exclusive 
of  bag  filter,  and  pipe  and  electrical  work 
done  by  Journal  building  department 
personnel  for  $750. 

The  estimated  ink  recovery  factor  is 
85^T  with  1974  recovery  figures  showing 
28.274  gallons  in  1974  and  26.890  gallons 
in  1975.  Cost  of  the  reclaimed  ink  per 
gallon  was  $.1650.  Average  rate  of  filter¬ 
ing  per  minute  is  10  gallons. 

Primary  filters  are  located  in  the  hop¬ 
per  with  removable  wire  mesh  screens 
and  wire  opening  cleaned  after  every  50 
gallon  dump. 

Method  of  filtering 

From  the  tank,  ink  is  pumped  through 
a  pre-filter,  then  through  a  filter  cannis- 
ter  containing  18-125  micron  cartridges. 
Cartridges  are  changed  after  approxi¬ 
mately  140  gallons  of  ink  have  been  fil¬ 
tered  (cost  per  cartridge,  $1.12.) 

Pumping  through  a  bag  filter  contain¬ 
ing  a  75  micron  bag  is  next.  Bag  is 
changed  after  approximately  700  gallons 
of  ink  have  been  filtered  (cost  per  bag. 
$3.)  Ink  is  pumped  into  storage  tank.  The 
mixture  averages  one  part  reclaimed  ink 
to  3  parts  new  ink. 

There  have  been  no  incidents  of  clog¬ 
ging  or  broken  ink  lines  since  the  system 
has  been  in  operation. 

Portable  terminals  for  collection  of  re¬ 
porting  data  (Teleram)  are  now  in  use  by 
50  daily  newspapers,  Don  Alecci  re¬ 
ported.  Designed  to  fit  under  an  airplane 
seat,  the  flexibility  of  the  product  on 
which  distribution  began  18  months  ago 
has  resulted  in  120  units  being  sold. 

The  device  utilizes  a  keyboard  and 
editing  and  control  functions  on  either 
side.  The  keyboard  is  detachable,  allow¬ 
ing  freedom  for  the  reporter  to  work  with 
it  at  small  pressroom  space  or  on  in  an 
automobile.  Tape  casettes  store  data. 
There  are  50-55  blocks  of  tape  per 
casette. 

.\coustic  coupler 

An  acoustic  coupler  is  a  part  of  the 
unit,  with  a  disc  electronic  device  tying 
together  all  the  functions.  No  re¬ 
keyboarding  is  necessary  and  the  unit 
50 


can  be  plugged  into  a  car  battery  or  used 
with  a  shoulder  power  pack.  Transmit¬ 
ting  over  phone  lines  can  be  done  at  3(K) 
words  per  minute.  If  a  paper  wishes  to  go 
to  hardware  the  transmission  speed 
could  be  as  high  as  1200  words  per  mi¬ 
nute. 

Being  portable,  maintenance  of  the 
27-pound  device  is  easy,  since  sets  can 
be  swapped  and  parts  sent  to  the  supplier 
for  repair.  Set  price  is  $5,500. 

Reuters  is  using  the  units  Teleram  for 
input  and  figures  to  put  it  on-line  by  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Latest  development  has  been  setting 
up  minisystems  for  data  gathering  use 
prior  to  completing  a  computer  system. 

Advice  was  given  on  newsprint  con¬ 
servation  including  constrant  reminders 
by  production  personnel  to  reduce 
waste.  Various  contests  can  be  devised 
to  create  interest  among  personnel  handl¬ 
ing  newsprint. 

Damaged  rolls  should  not  be  stripped 
without  trying  to  maximum  salvage. 
Even  rolls  with  one-inch  deep  cuts  are 
reclaimable.  Smaller  rolls  can  be  run 
where  handpasting  is  done  and  when 
presses  are  running  at  slow  speed.  There 
should  be  feedback  regarding  problems 
and  progress  reports  should  be  kept. 

• 

Oregon  AG  would 
ban  price  on  product 

The  Consumer  Protection  Division 
within  the  office  of  Oregon's  Attorney 
General  has  proposed  that  it  be  an  unfair 
trade  practice  for  a  manufacturer  or  dis¬ 
tributor  to  show  a  suggested  sale  price  on 
a  product,  now  that  the  state  fair  trade 
laws  have  been  repealed.  This  includes 
printing  the  price  of  a  new  spaper  on  page 
one — or  anywhere  else  in  the  paper. 

The  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  objected  to  this  and 
other  proposals  in  a  package  of  rules  cur¬ 
rently  under  consideration. 

The  rule  would  preclude  a  seller  from 
representing  “that  products  manufac¬ 
tured  or  distributed  by  him  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  sale  by  retailers  in  Oregon  at  a 
price  set  or  supported  by  him." 

The  Consumer  Protection  Division 
concedes  this  would  have  a  major  impact 
on  all  retailing,  since  many  products 
come  into  the  state  with  prices  affixed  to 
the  package  (though  often  the  retailer 
marks  the  product  with  a  different  price 
and  makes  sales  at  his  price).  Apparently 
the  Division  takes  the  view  that  since 
manufacturers  can  no  longer  enforce 
(legally  )  so-called  “fair  trade"  prices,  it 
is  false  and  deceptive  to  show  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  suggested  price  on  the  prod¬ 
uct. 

Hearings  have  been  held,  and  more  are 
set  for  February  1 1 . 


Newspaper  ordered 
to  accept  Gay  ads 

A  human  rights  board  of  inquiry  has 
ordered  The  Sun  to  make  its  advertising 
columns  available  to  a  “gay  liberation" 
group. 

The  board  found  that  the  newspaper 
discriminated  against  the  Gay  Alliance 
Toward  Equality  GATE  in  October. 
1974,  by  refusing  to  run  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  the  group's  newspaper. 
Gay  Tide. 

In  doing  so,  the  board  found,  the  Sun 
contravened  the  British  Columbia 
Human  Rights  Code. 

The  newspaper  was  also  ordered  to 
pay  GATE  $500  in  costs,  and  “to  refrain 
from  committing  the  same  or  any  similar 
contravention"  in  the  future. 

The  board,  headed  by  Vancouver 
lawyer  Joe  Wood,  found  that; 

— Homosexuality  is  a  “predominant 
and  permanent  characteristic"  of  as 
much  as  10  per  cent  of  Canada's  popula¬ 
tion; 

— Homosexuals  are  protected  as  a 
“class  of  persons"  from  discrimination 
by  the  human  rights  code; 

— The  Sun's  refusal  to  print  the  adver¬ 
tisement  was  motivated  by  “personal 
bias  against  homosexuals  and  homosex¬ 
uality"  on  the  part  of  sonte  individuals  in 
the  Sun's  management; 

— The  newspaper  demonstrated  no 
reasonable  cause  for  refusing  the  ad. 

A  dissenting  opinion  from  panel 
member  Dorothy  Smith,  a  University  of 
B.C.  scK'iology  professor,  found  that  a 
desire  to  maintain  “standards  of  public 
decency"  and  not  personal  bias  moti¬ 
vated  the  Sun  to  refuse  the  ad,  but 
nevertheless  agreed  that  the  refusal  viol¬ 
ated  the  human  rights  code. 

The  code  provides  that  no  one  shall 
“deny  to  any  person  or  class  of  persons 
any  accommodation,  service  or  facility, 
customarily  available  to  the  public  .  .  . 
unless  reasonable  cause  exists  for  such 
denial  ..."  ^ 

Finland  newspaper 
to  add  21  presses 

Sanoma  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Finland's  largest  circulation 
newspaper,  has  negotiated  a  $6.8  million 
loan  with  Eximbank  for  the  purchase  of 
$I5.2  million  worth  of  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  equipment. 

MGD  Graphic  Systems  Group  (Goss) 
of  Rockwell  International  will  be  the 
prime  supplier.  The  transaction  is  the 
largest  single  foreign  order  MGD  has  re¬ 
ceived. 

Involved  in  the  sale  are  2 1  presses  and 
related  equipment  which  will  be  installed 
in  a  new  $68  million  offset  printing  plant 
Sanoma  is  building.  Plans  call  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  phase  of  expansion,  in  which  up  to 
$17  million  in  additional  printing  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  ordered. 
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^  New  England  Markets:  Best  targets 

for  successful  selling  in  1976 

In  1976,  New  Englanders  are  buying  at  the  rate  of  $761-miHion*  a 
week  in  local  retail  stores— about  $9,510  a  year  for  each  of  the 
region’s  4-million  households,  $524  per  household  more 
than  the  national  average.  In  each  of  28  New  England  daily 
newspapercities,  1976  retail  sales  will  total  over  $200- 
million*.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
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3,171,121,000  846,345,000  8,822  2,354 

18,672,142,000  4,431,535,000  9,336  2,215 


3,018,909,000 

2,734,838,000 

1,643,559,000 


,431,535,000  9,336  2,215 

801,504,000  10,509  2,790 
641,287,000  8,578  2,011 

424,366,000  10,537  2,790 


■1976  E&P  Market  Guide  Est. 


New  England  daily  newspaper  household 
coverage  exceeds  the  national  average  by  far 

Your  advertising  dollars  reach  more  people,  with  more  money  to 
spend,  when  you  use  them  to  buy  space  in  New 
England  daily  newspapers. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  ieading  New  England  newspapers 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E&S) 
Burlington  Free  Preps  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 

St.  Albans  Messenger  (E) 

Vermont  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


J 


Best  retail  ads  of  1975 


are  proven  sales  winners 


. . .  and  every  time  we  run  an  ad  we  expect 
to  get  direct  results." 

Miss  Texas  was  the  key  to  winning  the 
$5-25  million  volume  category  for  Mon- 
nig's  Department  stores  in  Fort  Worth. 
Texas.  Entered  hy  store  vicepresident 
and  sales  promotion  director  C.  R.  Stall, 
the  ad  used  the  local  beauty  queen  to 
feature  fashion,  she  selected.  .Art 
McClelland  was  director  of  ad  and  public 
relations  for  the  winning  store. 

But  while  Miss  Texas  was  found  by 
the  judges  to  be  an  unusual  way  to  pre¬ 
sent  fashion.  McClelland  had  a  much 
more  direct  evaluation:  "We  try  to  do 
the  best  possible  thing  for  image,  but 
we've  got  to  also  do  the  best  possible 
thing  for  sales." 

Not  all  retail  ads  need  be  price  con¬ 
scious.  Sometimes  combining  store 
image  with  price  can  pay-off  as  Outlet 
Department  Stores  of  Providence.  R.I.. 
found  out.  The  winner  in  the  $25-50  mil¬ 
lion  category.  Outlet  featured  the  New 
England  area  for  a  Bicentennial  back¬ 
drop  with  fashion  merchandise. 

Coordinated  b\  Ralph  Daddio.  sales 


When  contest  Judges  evaluate  ads. 
they  tend  to  use  adjectives  like  "im¬ 
aginative"  or  "dramatic"  or  "unusual." 

Those  are  certainly  appropriate  de¬ 
scriptions  of  this  year's  winners  of  the 
NoRM.A  awards,  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Association  and 
the  Newspaper  .Advertising  Bureau. 

But  the  best  kudo  for  the  winners 
come  from  the  retailers  themselves,  one 
of  whom  commented:  "It's  a  great  ad.  It 
sold  out  the  merchandise."  To  anyone  in 
business,  that's  a  much  better  award 
than  a  thousand  NoRM.A's.  .And  it's  also 
a  good  tribute  to  the  newspapers  that 
carry  retail  ads.  every  day  of  the  week. 

The  prize,  a  trophy  of  a  silver  shop¬ 
ping  bag  embedded  in  a  blcKk  of  Incite, 
went  to  fiN'e  ditTerent  retail  stores. 

For  stores  w  ith  volume  under  $5  mill¬ 
ion.  an  ad  entered  by  Dulaney  .Advertis¬ 
ing  for  Fashion  Shops  of  Kentucky  nab¬ 
bed  first  place  honors.  .A  stylized  cartoon 
campaign,  ads  featured  jeans  for  teens  at 
low.  low  prices. 

Commented  store  president  Herbert 
Levine.  "Ever  \  ad  we  run  is  a  direct  ad 
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PRETTY  MISS  Texas  was  the  theme  carrier  for  this 
NoRMA  winner  from  Monnig's  Department  Store  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Capturing  first  place  in  Volume  II  ($5-25 
million),  Monnig's  ad  tied-in  to  the  Miss  America 
pageant  for  fashion  sales  plus  a  news  event.  Judges 
called  the  job  "distinguished." 


EYE  APPEAL  paid  off  for  Fashion  Shops 
of  Kentucky  in  the  annual  NoRMA  ad 
awards.  The  winner  for  Volume  One 
(under  $5  million).  Fashion  Shop  ran 
this  ad  by  Dulaney  Advertising  of 
Louisville.  Judges  found  art  work  and 
graphics  "attract  the  customer." 

promotion  director.  "While  this  was  a 
sustained  program,  the  results  were  most 
rewarding.  It  also  established  an  image 
for  the  store  reflecting  the  history  of  the 
area  and  our  own  long  history." 

The  over  $50  million  volume  award 
winner  was  Dayton's  Department  Store 
in  Minneapolis.  Using  how-to  ads  for 
crepe  makers  and  golfing  equipment, 
Dayton's  put  together  ads  that  the  judges 
found  interesting  and  the  store  found 
"sold  out"  the  merchandise. 

Still,  as  many  larger  retailers  are  do¬ 
ing,  Dayton's  John  Pellegrene,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  sales  promotion, 
said,  "Merchants  are  very,  very  in  tune 
to  being  very  careful  to  evaluate  every 
avenue  of  media.  But  the  newspaper  is 
still  the  basic  medium  for  the  retailer  and 
I  think  it  will  continue  to  be." 
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THE  ELMS 


GREAT  CREPES  was  just  one  of  two  topics  that  won  for  a 
campaign  by  Dayton's  of  Minneapolis  (Over  $50  mil¬ 
lion).  Using  a  how-to  approach,  ads  demonstrated  golf 
swing  with  jacket  as  well. 


h<’res  just  one  good  reason  to  shop 
iK>rdstrom  dou'ntown  on  Sunday... 
frw  on-stiwt  parking. 


METERS  MADE  an  interesting  theme  for  the  first  place 
institutional  ad  run  by  Nordstrom's  of  Seattle,  Wash. 
Promoting  the  store's  Sunday  opening,  the  ad  was  an 
"unusual  way  to  publicize  a  Sunday  opening,"  judges 
commented. 


Not  so  easy  to  peg  in  sales  are  institu¬ 
tional  ads.  The  winner  in  this  category 
was  Nordstrom’s  of  Seattle,  Wash. 
Featuring  the  headline,  “Open  Sunday 
Downtown — Free  Parking,”  the  ad  was 
dominated  by  a  graphic  of  a  parking  me¬ 
ter.  Commented  Abbie  Anderson,  ad  di¬ 
rector,  “Who  would  have  thought  of  a 
parking  meter  for  an  ad?” 

Not  many?  But  certainly  it  was  a 
clever  enough  idea  to  launch  a  whole 
new  shopping  day  for  the  down-town 
store. 

Still  it's  obvious  after  a  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  entries  and  winners  for  this  year's 
NoRMA  awards  that  retailers  are  more 
concerned  with  the  bottom  line  than 
creating  “pretty  ads.” 

Commented  one  of  the  winners,  “The 
challenge  is  in  the  merchandise.  Some 
may  say  we're  going  back  to  basics.  1 
just  think  we're  zooming  in  on  the  most 
important  thing:  Our  merchandise.” 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  24,  1976 


LMltRIKS  PKOORKSS 


BICENTENNIAL  and  fashion  worked  together  for  Outlet 
Department  Stores,  based  in  Providence,  R.l.  From  its 
"Americana  Series"  campaign.  Outlet  ads  nabbed  first 
place  in  the  Volume  III  category  ($25-50  million).  The 
simple  layout  and  idea  gave  the  ads  a  "great  fashion 
series,"  judges  commented. 
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Hartford  consolidation  move 
opposed  by  2  more  publishers 


Publishers  of  the  Bristol  Press  and  the 
New  Britain  Herald  have  joined  three 
other  Connecticut  newspaper  publishers 
in  opposing  the  proposed  purchase  of  the 
Hartford  Times  by  the  Hartford  Conr- 
ant. 

“We  strongly  feel  that  a  Courant- 
Times  combination  would  put  the  New 
Britain  Herald  and  other  small  newspap¬ 
ers  like  it  in  the  towns  ringing  Hartford  at 
a  distinct  economic  disadvantage.” 
Judith  W.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
Herald,  said  in  commenting  on  her  letter 
of  protest. 

E.  Bartlett  Barnes.  Bristol  Press  pub¬ 
lisher.  concurred. 

The  Morniufi  Record  and  the  Journal 
of  Meriden,  the  Herald  of  Manchester 


and  the  Journal  Inquirer  of  Vernon  last 
month  filed  objections  to  the  proposed 
merger  with  the  antitrust  division  of  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department. 

Edmund  W.  Downes,  president  of  the 
Courant,  confirmed  on  October  I  that 
the  Courant  had  been  asked  about  the 
possibility  of  having  the  Courant  publish 
the  Hartford  Times. 

He  said.  “The  Courant  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  Register  Publishing  Co. 
about  the  possibility  of  continuing  the 
publication  of  the  Hartford  Times  by  The 
Courant." 

He  said  no  agreement  had  been 
reached  to  date  and  that  the  talks  were 
continuing. 


$8,551,900  profit  reported 
by  13-paper  Speidel  group 


Net  earnings  rose  13.8^?  to  S8.55 1.900 
for  Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.  in  1975.  the 
company  reported  January  18. 

A  fourth-quarter  increase  in  income  of 
13.49?  brought  annual  earnings  per  share 
to  SI. 47.  up  17  cents.  Earnings  per  share 
in  the  quarter  ending  December  31  were 
44  cents,  up  5  cents. 

Speidel  president  Rollan  D.  Melton 
said.  “1975  was  a  good  year  for  our 
newspapers.  We  surpassed  S50  million  in 
revenue  for  the  first  time  and  earnings 
increased  more  than  10^?  for  the  seventh 
consecutive  year." 

Melton  said  that  without  the  dilutive 
effect  of  the  acquisition  of  Minnesota 
dailies  at  St.  Cloud  and  Little  Falls  last 
April  I.  Speidel  earnings  would  have  in¬ 
creased  I5.99>r  to  SI. 50  per  share.  The 
dilution  resulted  from  amortization  of 
goodwill  and  from  interest  payments  on 
money  borrowed  for  the  purchase.  “The 


acquisitions  nonetheless  represent  a  sen¬ 
sible  long-term  investment  for  the  com¬ 
pany."  Melton  said. 

Reno-based  Speidel  publishes  13 
dailies  in  nine  states. 

Three  month>  ended  Twelve  monihs  ended 
IX’cemher  31  December  31 

1975  1974  1975  1974 

Revenue  SI4.7S6.70(tSi:,()47.5lX)S50.l  :k,(KH)S»2.79I  .4(Ht 
Net  income  S  :.5f)9.1(H)$  2.266.:0()$  X.55I.9(H»S  7.5IX.I(K) 
Karnings  per 

share  S.44  $.39  $1.47  $1.3(1 

Shares 

outsliuiding  5.X02.7.3h  5.7X2.h.39  5.XI7.495  5.7KO.I<()2 

• 

Editor  and  wife 
die  in  house  fire 

F.  Mervyn  Kent,  59,  editor- 
publisher-owner  of  the  Cape  May 
County  (N.J.)  Gazette,  and  his  wife, 
Alice,  63,  died  in  a  fire  which  destroyed 
their  home  the  night  of  December  10. 
Actual  cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been 
determined. 


Employee  stock 
plan  flourishes 

A  stock  plan  originated  by  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  may  eventu¬ 
ally  develop  into  employee  ow  nership  of 
the  Tribune,  along  with  7  other  news¬ 
papers  and  2  broadcast  facilities. 

More  than  100  key  employees  of  the 
Tribune  and  its  subsidiaries  have  bought 
stock  in  the  company  since  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  new  stock  plan  last  year. 

One  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  provide 
for  continuing  local  ownership  of  the 
properties  owned  by  the  company,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Schurz. 

Selected  employees  may  purchase 
stock  at  409?  of  book  value.  The  com¬ 
pany  lends  employees  money  at  reduced 
interest  rates  to  buy  the  stocks  over 
periods  of  up  to  20  years.  The  employees 
immediately  have  full  voting  rights  and 
receive  regular  dividends. 

When  an  employee  retires  or  leaves 
the  company  for  any  reason,  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  stock  must  be  sold  back  to  the 
company.  The  employee  will  receive  a 
payment  reflecting  the  change  in  the  net 
worth  of  the  company  during  the  years 
the  stock  was  held. 


Multimedia  acquires 
Arkansas  weekly 

Multimedia.  Inc.  announced  (January 
14)  an  agreement  in  principle  to  purchase 
the  Baxter  Bidletin,  an  1 1 .0(K)  circulation 
weekly  newspaper  liKated  in  Mountain 
Home.  Arkansas.  The  newspaper  is 
owned  by  Harold  E.  Martin,  president 
and  publisher  of  Multimedia's  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Alabama  newspapers  and  a 
vicepresident  of  the  company.  The 
purchase  is  subject  to  the  signing  of  de¬ 
tailed  documents.  No  price  was  an¬ 
nounced. 


Past  Week’s  Range  of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


Cowles  Comm  (NYSE) 


1/13 

1/20 

74k 

744 

13’/2 

1344 

27'/4 

27'/4 

48 

51 ’/4 

2''4 

2’/4 

6'/2 

7 

30’'4 

30'/4 

I'k 

I'/k 

36 

36'k 

7'/4 

7'/4 

19 

20’/2 

304k 

30 

32'/4 

34'/k 

20’/2 

21 

16’/k 

17 

15'/2 

1544 

12’/4 

14 

2% 

244 

9'/4 

9’/2 

6 

64k 

23'/k 

23 

17 

19'/4 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  13V4  14 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  GtVi  ET’/j 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE) .  igVs  2V/t 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  15Vi  154* 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  25  26'/« 


Ab(tibi  (CE)  .  10 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE) .  8V4 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2V4 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  19 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  ISTi, 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3V3 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE) .  25V4 

Compugraphic  (NYSE) .  215k 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  Il'/k 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  3944 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE) .  285k 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  1ir/k 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE) . 138 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  20 


Dow  Chemical  (NYSE) .  99*^8  107 

Dymo  (NYSE) .  9  85b 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 109'/8  1t65/8 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  6'4  7Ve 

Eltra  (NYSE) .  33'4  34'/2 

General  Electric  (NYSE) .  51  Vb  54 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  474k  5IV4 

Grace,  W.  R  (NYSE) .  26'2  27Ve 

Great  Lakes  paper  (CE)  .  22''2  223b 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE) .  474k  51  Vb 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  35V8  36 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  844  SVj 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  624b  69' 2 

Itek  Corp  (NYSE) .  lOH  114b 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE) .  3944  434b 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  244  2'B 

Logicon  (OTC)  .  —  444 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  185b  _ 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  17'/4  IE'b 

Minnesota  Min  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  59'/b  60''4 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  7  6'/2 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  104k  10''2 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  25'/4  25'k 

Singer  (NYSE) .  22  19 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  19'4  19 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE) .  74b  IS'b 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE) .  13V4  134B 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE) .  18'/b  19'4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  20'4  22'/2 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  31/4  3?-, 
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Advertising  managers  adjust 
to  new  technoiogy  production 


By  Earl  W.  Wilken 

Newspaper  advertising  executives 
who  are  interested  or  involved  in  the 
contributions  of  technology  to  advertis¬ 
ing  management  may  look  forward  to 
additional  developments  in  1976.  The 
developments  will  be  evolutionary  since 
revolutionary  advances  are  rare. 

It  might  be  appropriate  at  this  time  for 
advertising  executives  to  review  past 
technological  developments  and  make 
note  of  the  trends  that  will  have  an  im¬ 
pact  in  the  year  ahead. 

Presently  a  number  of  newspapers  are 
employing  electronic  layout  systems 
using  video  display  terminals  (VDTs)  for 
processing  advertising  copy.  Also,  some 
papers  are  doing  mark-up  with  standard 
VDTs  on/line  to  CRT  phototypesetters. 
Across  the  country  papers  are  using  a 
number  of  different  electronic  configura¬ 
tions  including  the  use  of  OCR  as  an 
input  device  for  classified  and  mark-up. 

An  increasing  number  of  classified  de¬ 
partments  are  adopting  video  display 
terminals  along  with  business  programs 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  production  sys¬ 
tem.  These  systems  have  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  classified  and  mark-up 
functions  and  in  addition  provide  better 
information  for  management. 

Savings  from  technology 

f  Increased  efficiency  and  or  cost  sav¬ 

ings,  as  a  result  of  the  new  technology, 
can  be  measured  in  a  number  of  ways 
with  criteria  differing  from  paper  to 
paper.  The  following  yardsticks  are  not 
all  inclusive  but  indicate  areas  where  ad¬ 
vertising  management  can  review  dollar 
returns  from  the  technology:  reduction 
of  errors;  reduction  of  employes  through 
attrition  and  or  reassignment;  time  sav¬ 
ings  in  copy  handling  and  later  deadlines; 
space  savings  as  a  result  of  new  type 
faces  and  greater  control  over  same; 
higher  productivity  in  mark-up  and  ad¬ 
vertising  layout  as  a  result  of  hardware 
and  software  configurations. 

Industry  surveys  to  date  indicate  an 
overall  average  cost  reduction  of  4-8% 
9  with  the  adoption  of  electronic  display  ad 
layout  (VDT)  systems;  from  8-12%  for 
newsroom  applications  of  VDTs;  and 
^  12-17%  for  VDT  and  OCR  classified  ad 

systems. 

I  Advertising  layout  programs  under  the 

control  of  a  computer  have  also  proven 
efficient  and  newspapers  are  just  starting 
to  understand  the  cost  savings  of  this 
application.  A  number  of  newspapers  do 
not  keep  detail  cost  records  for  this  func¬ 
tion  and  thus  cannot  project  savings  from 
the  use  of  a  computerized  ad  layout  sys¬ 
tem.  Layout-8  and  the  ANPA/MIT  lay¬ 


out  programs  will  see  more  acceptance 
as  the  number  of  papers  using  front-end 
systems  increase. 

In  the  evolutionary  process  the  ulti¬ 
mate  objective  is  to  design  an  electronic 
system  for  full  page  pagination  including 
graphics.  A  number  of  systems  have 
been  advanced  (some  without  graphics) 
but  so  far  the  ultimate  system  in  sophis¬ 
tication  and  price  has  not  been  unveiled. 
Full  page  pagination  systems  on  the 
market  today  are  driving  toward  the  in¬ 
terfacing  of  news,  classified  and  display 
advertising  along  with  other  graphics. 
The  systems  will  probably  be  controlled 
by  the  newsroom  with  all  the  necessary 
business  data  being  taken  from  original 
input  sources.  This  development  will 
change  the  art  of  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  and  permit,  as  a  result  of  com¬ 
puterized  information,  greater  attention 
to  the  use  of  the  computer  in  the  total 
marketing  effort. 

A  number  of  newspapers  have  com¬ 
puterized  their  PIA  (paid  in  advance) 
subscriber  lists  and  or  circulation  lists.  In 
addition  to  breaking  out  subscribers  and 
non-subscribers  in  selected  areas  (zones) 
some  newspapers  also  computerize  cir¬ 
culation  by  demographic  characteristics. 

Future  developments  will  include  the 
use  of  the  computer  to  categorize  “life 
styles”  of  subscribers  and  indicate  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  readers  in  selected  census 
tract  areas. 

Several  new  systems  for  reproportion¬ 
ing  of  advertising  copy  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  and  although  bench  marks  have 
not  been  established  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  use  of  the  reproportioning  tech¬ 
niques  will  benefit  the  newspapers. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  firms  with  systems 
and  equipment  currently  available  for  use 
by  advertising  management.  Repropor¬ 
tioning:  Type-Fiex  Systems  or  C.D.A. 
Sales;  Combined  Services,  Inc.;  ECRM; 
Itek,  Inc.  Display  ad  systems:  Harris,  Inc.; 
Camex,  Inc.;  Raytheon;  Dymo  Graphic 
Systems;  Tal-Star;  Hendrix;  Autologic; 
Mergenthaler;  Optronics;  Imlac;  Tek¬ 
tronix.  Classified  systems:  Atex;  Ad¬ 
vanced  Graphic  Systems;  Autologic; 
Composition  Systems;  Compugraphic; 
CompuScan;  Computype;  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment;  Dymo  Graphic  Systems;  ECRM: 
Harris;  Hendrix;  IBM;  Logicon-Intercomp; 
MGD-Graphic  Systems;  Mergenthaler; 
Systems  Development  Corp;  Sperry- 
Unlvac;  and  Tal-Star. 

• 

Flags  in  'ears’ 

Flags  that  have  symbolized  the  United 
States’  spirit  in  the  last  2  centuries  are 
running  daily  in  the  left  “ear”  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Some  are  run  in  color. 
The  Tribune  called  it  a  Bicentennial  sa¬ 
lute  and  planned  running  the  flags  on 
Monday  through  Saturday  of  each  week 
of  the  Bicentennial  year. 
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Staffers  donate  time 
to  publish  flood  paper 

When  record  flooding  hit  Western 
Washington  State  early  in  December,  an 
unusual  project  was  undertaken  by  the 
Everett  Herald.  It  also  evoked  an  un¬ 
usual  response  from  union  employes  of 
the  company. 

After  the  first  few  days  of  spot  news 
coverage  of  the  floods,  it  was  decided  to 
produce  a  24-page  tabloid  report  on  the 
situation.  The  special  report  would  con¬ 
tain  no  ads  and  all  proceeds  would  be 
donated  by  the  company  to  flood  relief 
efforts. 

While  the  news  staffs  of  the  Herald 
and  its  Western  Sun  Edition  were  gear¬ 
ing  up  to  produce  the  special  edition, 
mechanical  crews  began  to  volunteer  to 
donate  their  time.  The  flood  report  was 
produced  from  type  to  press  by  volun¬ 
teer  union  members  working  on  their 
own  time,  partly  over  a  weekend. 

“It  was  an  outstanding  example  of 
teamwork  between  news,  circulation  and 
mechanical  staffs,”  reported  editor 
Ralph  Danger.  “Staff  members  gave  do¬ 
zens  of  hours  of  their  time,  the  company 
donated  all  materials  and  the  result  has 
been  a  genuine  community  service.” 

Approximately  $18,000  has  been 
raised  so  far.  All  proceeds  from  the  $1 
per  copy  sales  was  donated  to  relief  ef¬ 
forts.  The  special  report  is  being  sold 
through  the  Herald  and  Sun  offices  plus 
all  offices  and  branches  of  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  in  the  county. 

• 

Edition  winds  up 
paper  Centennial 

A  4-month  celebration  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News’  100th  anniversary  was  cul¬ 
minated  January  17-18  with  a  special 
Centennial  edition,  the  largest  edition  of 
the  Daily  News  ever  published. 

The  centennial  mark  was  actually 
reached  during  the  recent  yearend  holi¬ 
day  season.  The  first  numbered  edition 
was  dated  December  23,  1875. 

Articles  in  the  Centennial  edition  told 
the  history  of  the  paper,  offbeat  things 
reporters  did  to  get  their  stories  and  the 
humorous  bloopers  made  in  stories  and 
headlines.  There  was  a  100- year  gossip 
column  of  show  business  anecdotes,  re¬ 
prints  of  famous  columns  and  the  paper’s 
“scoops,”  the  Presidents  the  News  has 
endorsed  and  the  many  activities  it  un¬ 
dertook  besides  publishing. 

The  various  ownerships  of  the  news¬ 
paper  were  traced  to  the  point  where 
Marshall  Field  IV,  owner  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  great  grandson  of  the 
famed  merchant,  bought  the  Daily  News 
in  1959  for  $24,000  from  the  Knight 
Newspapers  group. 
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blame  for  biz’s 
credibility  gap 

The  reporting  of  news  that  puts  corpo¬ 
rations  in  a  bad  spot  was  defended 
(January  15)  by  Katharine  Graham, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Washington  Post 
Co.  in  an  address  to  business  leaders  at¬ 
tending  the  Conference  Board’s  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  City  on  business  cre¬ 
dibility  problems. 

“Optimism  is  of  course  important.” 
Mrs.  Graham  said.  “It  can  be  the  found¬ 
ation  of  confidence  in  institutions  whose 
stability  and  wellbeing  in  turn  affects  the 
wellbeing  of  millions  of  people. 

“And  given  the  public  stakes  in  all 
this,  it  can  be  argued  and  frequently  is 
that  the  press  has  an  obligation  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  maintenance  of  such  confi¬ 
dence  and  the  optimism  on  which  it 
rests. 

“But  1  would  argue  that  while  we  must 
be  responsible,  our  responsibility  does 
not  include  a  kind  of  blind  Pollyanna  re¬ 
porting  of  business  affairs  and  business 
conditions. 

“On  the  contrary  our  responsibility 
may  point  in  a  different  direction  on  oc¬ 
casion.  And  that  is  because  the  other 
side  of  this  optimistic  bent  can  be  pro¬ 
foundly  destructive  of  the  very  business 
soundness  and  general  welfare  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  promote.” 

She  urged  the  business  executives  to 
inject  more  candor  into  all  communica¬ 
tions  and  to  be  more  willing  to  explain 
policies,  acknowledge  mistakes,  and 
volunteer  information  about  products 
and  practices. 

Mrs.  Graham  disagreed  with  Chase 
Manhattan  and  First  National  City  banks 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  who 
have  denounced  the  Post  for  printing  the 
contents  of  the  Federal  Bank  Examiners' 
Reports  last  week  which  showed  a  high 
percentage  of  “classified”  loans  at  the 
two  banks. 

“Their  view — the  traditional  one — is 
that  this  kind  of  story  threatens  the 
banks  and  therefore  the  economy.”  she 
stated.  “But  just  the  opposite  is  true:  the 
greater  threat  is  the  custom  of  secrecy 
which  keeps  such  signs  of  possible 
danger  from  being  faced  and  dealt  with 
rapidly. 

“The  real  erosion  of  public  confidence 
occurs,  I  think,  when  a  major  breakdown 
takes  place,  catching  the  public  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  it  later  turns  out  that  warning 
signals  were  suppressed  from  public 
notice  and  remedy  by  good  manners, 
personal  friendships,  habits  of  discre¬ 
tion,  and  very  understandable  human  op¬ 
timism.” 

Mrs.  Graham  told  the  business  leader 
it  was  not  the  role  of  the  media  to  pro¬ 
mote,  to  ration  bad  news  or  to  feature  an 
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The  foreign  editor  of  the  London 
Times  said  that  Washington  Post  Lon¬ 
don  correspondent  Bernard  D.  Nossiter 
had  endangered  British  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents  by  asserting  that  many  of  them 
are  spies. 

The  rimes  editor.  Louis  Heren.  called 
the  statement  “a  McCarthyist  smear” 
and  “a  damning  and  damnable  charge, 
which  can  be  neither  proved  nor  dis¬ 
proved,”  and  said  that  publication  of 
Nossiter's  article  “could  put  a  gun  at  the 
head  of  British  reporters  abroad." 

Nossiter  wrote  in  the  Dec.  23  issue  of 
the  Post  that  “A  remarkable  number  of 
British  journalists  abroad  are  reputed  to 
be  officers”  of  the  British  intelligence 
service  and  that  “an  unknown  number" 

editor's  idea  of  what  is  good  or  cheering 
for  society.  “When  the  wheels  fall  off 
police  cars,  there's  not  much  the  media 
can  do  to  help  the  company  involved,” 
she  declared. 

• 

Request  to  see 
dismissal  letter 
denied  by  court 

A  newspaper’s  request  to  view  Perth 
Amboy,  N.J.  School  Supt.  Salvadore 
Flores’  letter  of  dismissal  from  the 
school  superintendency  has  been  re¬ 
jected  by  a  state  appeals  court. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  Superior 
Court  overturned  a  lower  court  judgment 
(January  8)  that  would  have  allowed  the 
Evening  Times  of  Trenton  to  examine  the 
letter,  sent  by  the  Trenton  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  Flores  early  last  year. 

Flores  assumed  the  S34.000  Perth 
Amboy  post  last  September,  taking  a 
$2,000  pay  cut  from  the  Trenton  post  he 
had  held  for  three  years.  The  Trenton 
school  board  reportedly  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  performance. 

The  court  cited  state  law  concerning 
public  records  and  executive  orders  is¬ 
sued  in  the  past  to  clarify  the  law  as  the 
grounds  for  limiting  public  access  to  cer¬ 
tain  information  concerning  public 
employes. 

The  appellate  division  said  while  an 
executive  order  issued  November  15, 
1974  by  former  Gov.  William  T.  Cahill 
softened  an  earlier  order  barring  all  dis¬ 
closure  of  public  employe  records,  it  was 
limited  in  scope. 

The  1974  order  provides  that  a  public 
employe’s  name,  title,  position,  salary, 
payroll  record,  length  of  service,  date  of 
separation  from  public  employment,  and 
the  reason  for  discontinuing  his  employ¬ 
ment  can  be  disclosed. 

The  court  noted  the  November  1974 


of  British  spies  “are  posing  as  jour¬ 
nalists.” 

His  article  continued: 

“A  contributing  editor  at  one  of  Bri¬ 
tain's  most  distinguished  journals  esti¬ 
mates  that  more  than  half  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  paper’s  fulltime  foreign  staffers  are  on 
the  (British  intelligence)  payroll.  There  is 
no  evidence,  however.”  Nossiter  added, 
“that  this  high  proportion  is  found 
elsewhere  in  Fleet  Street.” 

The  only  name  Nossiter  mentioned  as 
a  journalist-spy  was  that  of  Kim  Philby. 
who  was  a  double  agent  for  the  British 
and  Soviet  intelligence  services  as  well 
as  Beirut  correspondent  for  The  Ob¬ 
server  and  the  Economist  in  l%2  before 
he  defected  to  Moscow. 

order  allowed  disclosure  of  information 
regarded  as  “an  insignificant  invasion  of 
privacy  outweighed  by  the  public’s  right 
to  know  who  it  is  employing,  w  hat  jobs 
they  are  filling  and  the  identities  of  those 
receiving  government  pensions.” 

But  the  appellate  division  said  upon 
review  it  could  not  regard  the  portion  of 
the  order  providing  for  disclosure  of  the 
reason  for  termination  of  employment  as 
“all  encompassing.” 

It  said  revealing  such  information 
could  not  be  construed  as  “an  insignifi¬ 
cant  invasion  of  privacy”  when  it  dealt 
specifically  with  reasons  for  not  continu¬ 
ing  an  employe  in  public  service. 

It  noted  that  the  board  letter  to  Flores 
contained  information  sought  by  the 
newspaper  concerning  an  evaluation  of 
his  performance  as  superintendent  of 
schools  which  was  neither  requested  by 
Flores  nor  entered  in  his  personnel  file. 

The  court  said.  “Were  all  personal 
evaluations  known  to  be  subject  to  pub¬ 
lic  disclosure,  candor  in  making  them 
might  well  be  compromised.” 

It  said  in  the  Flores  case  the  informa¬ 
tion  included  by  the  board  by  way  of  a 
personal  evaluation  was  clearly  not  the 
kind  of  material  the  1974  executive  order 
contemplated  disclosure  to  the  public. 

The  court  noted  that  under  state  law. 
public  employes  who  face  dismissal  can 
request  a  detailed  explanation  for  the  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  appellate  division  said  to  uphold 
the  Mercer  County  Superior  Court  ruling 
that  initially  gave  the  Times  the  right  to 
examine  the  letter  to  Flores  could  damp¬ 
en  the  inclination  of  public  employes  to 
exercise  the  right  to  request  an  explana¬ 
tion  for  dismissal. 

ITU  weekly  curtailed 

The  International  Typographical 
Union’s  ITU  Review,  which  is  in  its  19th 
year  as  a  weekly  newspaper,  will  be 
issued  on  a  biweekly  basis.  Increased 
postal  rates  forced  the  curtailment,  the 
ITU  said. 
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Gov’t  predicts 
12%  increase 
in  revenues 

Receipts  of  newspaper  publishers  are 
expected  to  rise  by  1 2%  and  total  an  es¬ 
timated  $10.9  billion  in  1976,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  said  this 
week.  In  1975,  publisher  receipts 
reached  an  estimated  $9.7  billion,  4% 
above  receipts  in  1974. 

The  forecast  is  included  in  the  1976 
edition  of  “U.S.  Industrial  Outlook,”  an 
annual  publication  of  the  Department's 
Bureau  of  Domestic  Commerce.  In  what 
Travis  E.  Reed,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Domestic  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Business,  forecast  as  a  “healthy 
economy  in  1976,”  it  was  predicted  100 
U.S.  industries  are  to  show  gains  of  10% 
or  more. 

In  the  Outlook's  newspaper  review,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing,  though  not  totally  escaping  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  business  recession  in  1974 
and  1975,  nevertheless  fared  better  than 
most  industries.  Among  the  major  ele¬ 
ments  that  caused  problems  were  “sig¬ 
nificant  increases  in  the  cost  of  both 
labor  and  materials,  and  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  cost  and  supply  of  news¬ 
print.” 

During  the  latter  half  of  1973  and  into 
1974,  this  led  many  publishers  to  initiate 
newsprint  conservation  programs,  even 
to  cut  their  newspaper's  circulation  in 
outlying  territories  to  cope  with  shor¬ 
tages  they  faced  in  gasoline  as  well  as 
newsprint.  Although  1975  eased  the  situ¬ 
ation.  conservation  programs  have  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Publishers  continue  to  carry  news¬ 
print  inventories  far  in  excess  of  their 
historic  levels.”  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  said.  “It  is  estimated  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  average  supply  on  hand  is  about  50 
days,  with  an  additional  5  to  7  days  sup¬ 
ply  in  transit.  Until  1973.  publishers'  in¬ 
ventory  of  newsprint  averaged  about  30 
days'  supply  on  hand  with  4  to  6  days  in 
transit.” 

Total  consumption  of  newsprint  in 
1975  approached  10  million  tons.  “Dur¬ 
ing  1976,  if  publishers  recover  lost  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  economy  improves  furth¬ 
er,”  the  report  said,  “newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  should  go  to  10.5  million 
tons.” 

Newspapers  again  captured  the  major 
share  of  advertising  in  1974,  receiving 
just  over  S  billion  ad-dollars  from  the  all 
media  total  of  $26.8  billion.  “This  $8  bill¬ 
ion  represents  a  5%  increase  from  1973 
and  29.8%  of  total  ad  expenditures, 
down  from  a  30.3%  share  in  1973.  Far 
behind  newspapers  at  18%  of  the  total 
was  television,  the  second  most  popular 
ad  medium.” 
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At  the  start  of  1975,  10,021  individual 
newspapers  were  being  published,  28 
fewer  than  a  year  before.  In  1974,  there 
were  1,768  daily  newspapers  being  pub¬ 
lished,  6  less  than  in  1973.  Total  daily 
circulation  at  the  end  of  1974  amounted 
to  61.9  million,  just  under  2  per  cent 
below  1973  circulation.  At  the  start  of 
1975, 641  Sunday  newspapers  were  being 
published,  a  net  increase  of  7  papers. 
The  circulation  change  between  1973  and 
1974  was  very  small.  Sunday  circulation 
in  1974  decline  less  than  1%  to 
51,678,000. 

“The  net  decline  in  number  of  weekly 
newspapers  was  the  greatest  with  a  loss 
of  29  papers.  At  the  start  of  1975,  there 
were  7,612  weeklies  compared  to  the 

1974  total  of  7,641.  Although  the  number 
of  weeklies  declined  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
solidations  in  many  smaller  two-paper 
cities,  total  circulation  went  from  34.9 
million  in  1973  to  35.9  million  in  1974,  a 
gain  of  almost  3  per  cent.” 

Among  451  manufacturing  industry 
classifications,  newspapers  were  rated  as 
the  third  largest  employer,  following  be¬ 
hind  only  steel  mills  and  manufacturers 
of  auto  parts  and  accessories. 

“In  1974,”  the  Outlook  said,  “total 
employment  in  the  newspaper  industry 
(excluding  news  carriers)  was  383,500 
people.  Of  this  total,  175,400  were  clas¬ 
sed  as  production  workers.  During  1975 
total  employment  made  a  modest  1% 
gain  to  approximately  385,800,  and  the 
production  workers  count  rose  by 
roughly  1%  to  176,300  persons.  During 
1976,  growth  in  employment  is  expected 
to  be  just  under  2%  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  total  393,200  persons.  The  produc¬ 
tion  worker  total  is  expected  to  increase 
by  1%  to  178,100  people.” 

The  Department  predicted  technologi¬ 
cal  improvements  on  newspapers  will 
continue. 

• 

Washington  papers 
seek  legal  rate  hike 

Allied  Daily  Newspapers  and  the 
Washington  Newspaper  I^blishers  As¬ 
sociation  will  seek  an  increase  in  the 
statutory  rate  for  legal  advertising,  from 
the  present  $4.20  (first  insertion)  and 
$3.15  (subsequent  insertions)  per  folio  of 
100  words,  to  $5.60  and  $4.20. 

The  two  associations  sought  in  the 

1975  sessions  to  eliminate  the  statutory 
rate  and  permit  all  Washington  newspap¬ 
ers  with  legal  status  to  apply  their  pub¬ 
lished  rates  to  legal  notices. 

The  issue  became  entangled  with  type 
sizes  and  foundered.  So  while  the  as¬ 
sociations  are  convinced  that  eliminating 
the  fixed  rates  entirely  is  the  proper 
course  ultimately,  the  effort  this  year  will 
be  simply  to  obtain  an  inflation-catch-up 
increase. 


Civil  court 
‘gag’  order 
tossed  out 

A  restraining  order  entered  against 
Rockford  (III.)  Newspapers,  Inc.  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  writing  of  editorials 
concerning  political  candidates  has  been 
set  aside  by  the  Illinois  Appellate  Court, 
Second  District. 

Francis  E.  Hickey,  lawyer  represent¬ 
ing  the  Rockford  papers,  said  he  believes 
this  is  the  first  time  a  state  court  has  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  pretrial  or  trial  pub¬ 
licity  in  a  civil  jury  case  and  held  that  the 
restraining  order  constituted  prior  re¬ 
straint.  The  decision  of  the  Appellate 
Court  rendered  the  restraint  order  con¬ 
stitutionally  void. 

The  Rockford  Register-Star  had  an¬ 
nounced  its  decision  not  to  endorse  any 
candidates  for  political  office  because, 
according  to  the  paper,  of  the  “sorry 
record”  of  the  judicial  system  of  Win¬ 
nebago  County.  In  its  discussion  of  the 
administration  of  the  court  clerk’s  office, 
the  plaintiff,  chief  deputy  clerk,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  political  “hack.” 

The  clerk  filed  libel  action,  motion  for 
a  contempt  citation  or  an  injunction  to 
prohibit  the  defendants  from  editorializ¬ 
ing  about  the  libel  action. 

Temporarily  restraned 

A  district  court  judge  temporarily  en¬ 
joined  the  paper  from  editorializing  on 
the  lawsuit  during  pendency  of  the  libel 
litigation  “to  insure  a  fair  trial  for  all 
parties  to  this  lawsuit.”  The  injunction 
did  not  extend  to,  or  limit  the  defcndants 
from,  factual  reporting  of  the  news  and 
proceedings  of  the  suit. 

The  newspaper  had  editorialized  its 
views  on  the  court’s  procedure  in  the 
deputy  court  clerk’s  pleading.  Defen¬ 
dants  argued  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
showing  of  a  threat  to  the  administration 
ot  justice  to  justify  the  issuance  of  a  pre¬ 
trial  order  controlling  editorials  .  .  .  and 
the  .  .  .  order  invaded  defendants’  First 
Amendment  rights. 

The  newspaper,  under  the  byline  of  a 
former  publisher.  Cove  Hoover,  sub¬ 
sequently  printed  a  story  headed  “Judge 
Gags  Us!” 

The  Appellate  Court,  in  setting  aside 
the  gag  order,  said: 

“.  .  .  The  judge  has  assumed  that  all 
editorializing  on  the  lawsuit  would  have 
a  prejudicial  effect  on  efforts  to  impanel 
the  jury  and  on  a  jury’s  efforts  to  reach  a 
decision  in  the  case  based  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  in  court.  Thus,  even  if  it 
were  assumed  that  there  was  sufficient 
justification  for  curtailing  First  Amend¬ 
ment  utterances,  the  order  was  not 
drawn  as  narrowly  as  constitutionally 
required.” 
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Round-up 


Sales  practices  criticized 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


“Defend  the  First  Amendment  .  .  . 
Freedom  of  the  Press  ...  A  mandate 
from  History!”  has  been  selected  as  the 
Bicentennial  theme  for  Newspaper  Week 
(October  10  to  16).  William  J.  McDer¬ 
mott,  general  manager  of  the  South 
Dakota  Press  Association,  will  serve  as 
the  chairman  of  the  annual  promotion, 
sponsored  by  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers  Inc.  McDermott  invited 
newspapers  to  submit  editorials,  car¬ 
toons,  news  stories  for  a  kit  that  will  be 
distributed  to  over  5,000  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  His  address  is 
SDPA,  BoxT  University  Station.  Brook¬ 
ings,  S.D.  57006. 

*  itc 

The  University  of  Illinois's  College  of 
Communications  is  in  danger  of  being 
eliminated.  So  nine  of  the  college’s  more 
successful  graduates  have  formed  a 
committee  to  save  the  school.  They  are; 
Gene  Shalit,  NBC;  Richard  C.  Christian, 
chairman,  Marsteller  Inc.;  Godfrey 
Sperling,  Washington  correspondent. 
Christian  Science  Monitor:  Charles 
Flynn,  editor  and  general  manager. 
C  hampaign-U  rhana  News-Gazette; 
Stanley  Balbach,  Urbana  lawyer;  Charles 
Novitz,  ABC  News,  New  York;  Jack 
Kopp,  president,  Leo  Burnett  Inc.; 
Robert  Henley,  vp-radio.  Continental 
Broadcasting  Co.;  and  Edward  Williams, 
president.  Joint  Center  for  Political 
Studies,  Washington,  D.C.  A  college 
evaluation  group  has  proposed  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  radio-tv  department,  a  re¬ 
duced  advertising  department  and  mer¬ 
ger  of  the  journalism  department  into 
a  School  of  Journalism.  The  move  would 
save  $200,(X)0  a  year,  the  officials  said. 
Theodore  Peterson,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Communications,  says  the  savings 
would  be  only  a  little  more  than 
$100,000. 


*  «  ♦ 

William  H.  Scrivner,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  has  elected  to  take  early  retirement 
after  more  than  30  years  with  those 
newspapers. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association.  “This  move  at  this 
time  will  give  me  another  opportunity  to 
utilize  my  experience  and  energy  within 
the  field  of  newspapers  or  advertising, 
Scriver  told  E&P.  He  joined  the  Madison 
Newspapers  after  service  with  the  Navy 
in  World  War  II  following  graduation 
from  Northwestern  University.  He  is  an 
honorary  life  member  of  INAE,  and  a 
past  president  of  the  Wisconsin  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Madison  Advertising  Club  as 
well  as  the  Madison  Chapter  of  the 
American  Marketing  Association. 


rates,  pre-empts,  not  running  spots  as 
guaranteed,  make-goods  and  not  being 
informed  when  a  spot  is  blown  or  mis¬ 
sed. 

The  survey  undertaken  by  NFAA 
president  George  Grumbley  of 


Grumbley,  Robertson  &  Reiley  Advertis¬ 
ing  follows.  James  Wattenmaker,  Wat- 
tenmaker  Advertising,  Cleveland,  O., 
will  move  up  to  president  of  the  network 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
the  first  week  of  February. 


NEAA  MEDIA  RELATIONSHIP  ANALYSIS 

1.  Which  media  do  the  best  job  of 
presenting  their  cases  to  your 

TV 

RADIO 

MAGAZINES 

NEWSPAPERS 

agency? 

2.  Which  media  are  'easiest'  to  deal 
with-in  terms  of  knowing  what 
you're  getting,  getting  what  you 

6t< 

66 

36 

38 

paid  for? 

3.  Which  media  have  the  most  creative 

58 

58 

74 

54 

ideas  for  using  it  more  eflectively? 

4.  Which  media  are  most  helpfully  in 

67 

72 

57 

35 

touch  with  you  on  a  regular  basis? 

5.  Which  media  send  out  the  most  mean¬ 
ingful  promotional  mailings,  give 

71 

77 

44 

38 

you  the  most  helpful  data? 

6.  Which  media  have  the  most  elYect- 

57 

56 

70 

41 

ivc  sales  representation? 

7.  Which  media  understand  best  what 
you're  trying  to  accomplish  for 

49 

36 

46 

10 

your  clients? 

8.  Which  media  are  apt  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  do  something  special 

43 

34 

45 

3 

for  a  particular  buy? 

9.  If  you  had  $25.1KK)  to  spend  for  a 
local  client,  where  would  you  rather 
put  it  (ignoring  sophisticated 

56 

62 

24 

3 

marketing  aspects)? 

10.  Which  medium  do  you  think  your 

83 

66 

28 

57 

clients  understand  best? 

1  (.  Which  of  these  media  do  you  think 
has  the  greatest  pi>tentia)  for  in¬ 

20 

3 

12 

5h 

creasing  business  with  your  agency? 

56 

16 

12 

16 

624 

546 

448 

351 

*Media  was  rated  on  a  point  system  of  1  to  4.  Medium  rating  most  favorable  received  4  points,  least  favorable  only  I  point.  The 
figures  above  are  an  expression  of  the  rating  points  received  in  answer  to  these  questions. 


Deaths 


Walter  Lowe.  79,  former  publisher  of 
the  Greenshurg  (Ind.)  Dailx  News;  Jan. 
3. 

♦  ♦  * 

Kenneth  Carrithers,  Sr.,  62,  former 
circulation  director,  Peoria  (\\\.)  Journal 
Star;  recently. 

*  ♦ 

Dorothy  Watson,  63,  city  editor,  Indio 
(Calif.)  Daily  News;  Jan.  1. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  Sumner,  formerly  with  the  AP 
bureau  in  Columbia,  S.C.;  Dec.  8. 

+  *  * 

Joseph  Fawcett,  74,  former  general 
counsel  for  UPl  and  Sc ripps- Howard; 
Jan.  8. 

^  * 

Warren  Hoeeer,  61,  general  manager, 
Wvoming  State  Tribune  and  Eagle;  Dec. 
8.' 

*  ♦  * 

W.  P.  Cameron,  89,  66-year  newsman 
and  business  manager  of  the  Mineral 
Wells  (Tex.)  Index;  recently. 

♦ 

Shirley  Dorn  Smith,  72,  former  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Public  Relations  Soc¬ 
iety  of  America;  Jan.  13. 


Edward  Saxe,  former  staff  photo¬ 
grapher,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  « 

Richard  Larkin,  39,  former  publisher 
of  the  Blackstone  Valley  (Mass.)  Tribune 
Advertiser,  a  weekly;  Jan.  3. 

*  * 

Lou  Shainmark,  75,  former  executive 
for  Hearst  newspapers,  including  the 
Chicago  American  and  N.Y.  Journal; 
Jan.  6. 

♦  ♦  * 

Patricia  Clay,  50,  wife  of  Lyell  Clay, 
publisher  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail;  Jan.  10. 

4c  * 

James  Trainor,  76,  city  editor,  now- 
defunct  Detroit  Times;  Dec.  29. 

★  ♦  ★ 

H.  Whitney  Sidebottom,  65,  retired  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Post  Dispatch;  Dec.  13. 

*  *  * 

C.  D.  Stekfy,  68,  editor  of  the  Alliance 
(Ohio)  Review;  Dec.  9. 

*  *  * 

John  Edward  Motz,  66,  president  of 
the  Kitchener  (Ont.)  Record;  Dec.  23. 

4c  ♦  * 

Vernon  Meidell,  64,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor,  Star-Tribune  Publications,  Chicago 
Heights,  111.;  Dec.  8. 
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Panel  feature  uses 
ethnic  characters 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Bill  Murray,  30,  set  himself  up  in  Oc¬ 
tober  as  president  of  Minority  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc.  He  started  1976  with 
great  hopes  for  his  new  syndicate,  which 
has  released  a  cartoon  panel  entitled, 
“Those  Browns." 


"Flip,  when  I  said  ‘Go  fetch  the  paper.  Boy*, 
I  meant . . . 


“One  of  my  main  goals,"  he  told  E&P 
in  a  phone  interview  from  his  home  of¬ 
fice  in  Sharon  Pa.,  “is  to  uplift  the 
ethnics  of  ethnic  people.”  But  then  he 
went  on  to  clarify  his  view  that  everyone 
is  part  of  one  ethnic  group  or  another. 

in  the  “Those  Browns”  panel,  Murray 
is  Mr.  Brown.  His  two  adopted 
daughters,  Dionne,  4,  and  Toni,  6,  are  in 
the  cartoon  as  is  son  Willie,  IVi,  who  is 
Junior  in  the  panel,  and  his  wife  Doris 
also  is  characterized. 

While  the  antics  and  characters  are 
based  on  his  own  family,  the  feature  in¬ 
cludes  whites.  Orientals,  Indians,  Irish 
and  ethnic  groups  of  various  types  as 
characters  brought  in. 

“You  have  to  create  something  that’s 
going  to  appeal  to  people.  The  kind  of 
humor  1  use  is  not  stereotype  or 
slapstick,  but  it’s  normal  humor.  And  as 
a  cartoonist  I’m  using  subjects  1  think 
*  will  sell.  I’m  trying  to  put  together  some¬ 

thing  that  will  sell  to  all  people — not  just 
limited  to  black  people. 

I  “1  didn’t  create  black  characters  just 

because  I’m  black,  but  because  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  black  comics,”  said 
Murray,  who  noted  that  of  the  400  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoon  strips  in  the  U.S.  only 
three  deal  with  ethnic  or  racial  groups. 

I  “1  had  to  gamble  hundreds  of  dollars 

I  in  putting  together  my  own  syndicate. 

When  you  take  this  gamble,  you  do  what 
I  you  think  will  sell.  1  think  first  about 

helping  myself  and  my  family,  then  about 


my  goal,  really,  of  uplifting  ethnics,” 
said  Murray. 

There  are  25  papers  on  Murray’s  ros¬ 
ter  now,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Courier 
started  using  the  panel  in  the  paper  on 
January  14.  Another  aspect  to  Murray’s 
marketing  is  tying  the  characters  in  the 
panel  in  with  advertising.  Some  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  use  his  characters  to  promote 
their  products.  The  McDowell  National 
Bank,  the  largest  in  Murray’s  area,  will 
use  the  “Those  Browns”  character  in 
promotion,  he  said. 

It  was  Morrie  Turner,  a  black  car¬ 
toonist  and  a  friend  of  Murray’s  who 
does  “Wee  Pals”,  who  gave  Murray 
much  criticism  in  putting  his  characters 
together.  Together  they  believed,  Mur¬ 
ray  said,  that  something  was  being 
created  in  “Those  Browns”  that  the 
“time  was  right  for.”  Murray  noted  the 
increase  of  ethnic  material  in  television 
and  movies:  this  created  a  demand  for  it 
in  newspapers,  he  said. 


Because  of  this,  “editors  are  taking  a 
second  look  at  my  strip,”  he  said. 

“I  want  to  sell  to  all  newspapers,  not 
just  to  black  newspapers,  although  black 
newspapers  are  welcome  to  subscribe.” 
Available  in  both  mats  and  glossy  repros, 
the  feature  is  billed  in  Murray’s  material 
as  having  unusual  realism.  It’s  available 
six  days  a  week. 

Actually,  it’s  an  integrated  pair  who 
put  out  the  ethnic  comic.  Murray’s  gag- 
writer  is  Ed  Hohman,  a  white  man.  who 
has  sold  ideas  for  greeting  cards,  mottoes 
and  humorous  stationery  to  over  30  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Besides  main  writer  Hohman,  Murray 
uses  Bob  Besch,  who  writes  material  for 
Phyllis  Diller  and  other  tv  personalities. 
Three  other  writers  contribute  to  Mur¬ 
ray’s  gags. 

His  dream,  he  said,  is  to  be  like  Walt 
Disney,  and  he’s  interested  in  animation 
and  everything  that  goes  with  it. 
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Supreme  Court 
asked  to  void 
‘gag’  orders 

Seventeen  media  groups  joined  last 
week  in  asking  the  Supreme  Court  to 
prohibit  judges  from  issuing  gag  orders 
that  limit  reporting  of  criminal  cases,  in¬ 
cluding  confessions. 

In  a  friend-of-the-court  brief  filed  in 
the  case  of  the  recent  Nebraska  pre-trial 
gag  order,  which  will  be  argued  before 
the  high  court  in  March,  the  group 
warned  that  such  orders  could  lead  to 
governmental  misconduct  going  undis¬ 
covered.  including  misconduct  by  the 
judiciary. 

"With  all  the  potential  for  harm  in  a 
press  as  free  as  exists  in  this  country." 
the  brief  said,  "the  greater  risk  is  gov¬ 
ernmental  misconduct.” 

A  hypothetical  case  was  presented, 
one  in  which  a  public  official  might  be 
accused  of  a  crime.  "If  the  press  has 
know  ledge  of  a  confession  by  him.  and  if 
that  confession  is  not  introduced  at  a  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing,  the  press  may  well 
serve  the  public  by  writing  about  the 
hearing  and  the  failure  to  introduce  the 
confession." 

The  media  brief  argued  that  gag  orders 
are  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  First 
Amendment,  which  bars  all  prior  re¬ 
straints  on  news  reporting  except  a  few 
in  the  area  of  national  security. 

In  March,  the  Court  is  expected  to 
hear  arguments  as  to  whether  prior  re¬ 
straints  are  permissible  to  preserve  a  de¬ 
fendant's  Sixth  .Amendment  right  to  a 
fair  trial  or  whether  they  are  banned  by 
the  free  press  guarantee  in  the  First 
Amendment. 


The  media  brief  contended  that  al¬ 
ready  there  are  existing  mechanisms  to 
protect  a  defendant's  right  to  a  fair  trial 
and  cited,  as  illustration,  the  acquittals  in 
such  highly  publicized  cases  as  that  of 
Joan  Little  and  Angela  Davis. 

There  is  also,  it  was  argued,  a  special 
risk  in  letting  judges  limit  court  report¬ 
ing.  Judges,  they  pointed  out,  would  be 
imposing  restraints  on  the  very  institu¬ 
tion  whose  function  is  to  expose  gov¬ 
ernmental  wrongdoing  in  all  branches  of 
government,  including  the  judiciary. 

"At  its  best.”  the  news  group  said, 
“the  press  can  be  the  ‘handmaiden  of 
effective  judicial  administration.'  At 
their  worst,  courts  can  be  instruments  of 
tyranny,  as  has  so  often  occurred 
abroad.” 

The  brief  said  that  the  hypthesis  of  the 
First  Amendment  is  that  "the  press  will, 
often  enough,  act  at  its  probing,  incisive, 
ubiquitous  best;  and  that  it  will,  often 
enough,  expose  wrongdoing  and 
wrongdoers  that  it  must  be  free,  without 
advance  censorship,  to  print  as  it 
chooses. 

"This  is  true  despite  the  recognition 
that  the  press  has  sometimes  been  out¬ 
rageously  abusive,  untruthful,  arrogant 
and  hypocritical.” 

Principal  lawyer  on  the  brief  was 
Floyd  Abrams  an  attorney  for  the  \ew 
York  Times.  The  brief  was  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  the  .Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  .Association.  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  the  National  Newspaper  .As¬ 
sociation.  the  New  York  Times, 
Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc..  The 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News. 
Dow  Jones  and  Co.,  the  Reader's  Digest 
Association,  Parade  Publications.  Inc. 
and  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers.  Inc.  Also 


9  Simants’  jurors 
support  gag  order 

Erwin  C.  Simants  was  convicted  of  six 
counts  of  first-degree  murder  (January 
17). 

Judge  Hugh  Stuart,  who  dissolved  the 
lower  court's  pre-trial  news  coverage 
curbs  but  implemented  one  of  his  own 
under  which  newsmen  were  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  report  Simant's  confession  or  to 
report  freely  jury  selection  proceedings, 
polled  the  12  jurors  for  their  views  of  the 
gag  order. 

Nine  jurors,  the  AP  reported,  said  they 
could  not  have  served  impartially  had 
they  known  in  advance  that  Simants  had 
confessed  to  the  fatal  shooting.  Two 
jurors  did  not  reply. 

The  jury's  foreman.  Richard  M.  An¬ 
derson.  a  North  Platte  insurance  adjus¬ 
ter,  said  he  could  have  judged  the  evi¬ 
dence  impartially  because  in  his  line  of 
work  he  had  "learned  to  go  on  facts 
rather  than  hearsay.” 


the  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Public 
Broadcasting  Service.  CBS  Inc.,  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  of  Broadcasters,  and 
the  Radio-Television  News  Directors 
.AsscKiation. 

Deadline  set  for  entries 
in  lAPA  annual  awards 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
has  announced  that  March  I  is  the  dead¬ 
line  for  the  presentation  of  candidates  for 
its  annual  awards. 

William  Williamson,  chairman  of  the 
.Awards  Committee  and  editor  of  the 
Brazil  Herald,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  said  his 
committee  will  meet  in  Kingston. 
Jamaica.  April  5-K,  to  select  the  winners. 

The  lAPA-Tom  Wallace  Awards  go  to 
a  U.S.  or  Canadian  journalist  and  a  pub¬ 
lication  for  outstanding  coverage  of 
Latin  America.  The  individual  award 
consists  of  $5(X)  and  a  scroll.  The  publi¬ 
cation  receives  a  plaque. 

The  lAPA-Mergenthaler  Awards  go  to 
l.atin  American  journalists  in  five 
categories,  each  receiving  $.M)0  and  a 
scroll.  A  publication  will  receive  a 
Mergenthaler  plaque  for  outstanding 
public  service. 

The  awards  are  for  work  published 
during  the  1975  calendar  year. 
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New  name  picked 

The  monthly  newspaper  published  by 
the  Virginia  Press  Association  for  mem¬ 
bers  has  been  renamed  the  Virf’inia's 
Press.  The  old  name  was  Piihlislier  & 
Printer. 
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Super  Bowl 

(Continued  from  pof’e  68) 


Whip  Dallas  in  Clift'hanger-2 1-17”  in  60 
pt.  Stellino's  story  followed,  with  an 
index  to  Super  Bowl  stories  on  six  other 
pages.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  the 
paper  was  delving  into  investigations  of 
the  bilking  of  local  fans  by  travel  agency 
representatives. 

Dallas  newspapers  sent  their  share  of 
reporters  to  Miami,  also.  For  instance, 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  had  sports 
editor  Blackie  Sherrod,  whose  column 
ran  page  one  January  19  on  the  game, 
and  Cowboy  beat  man  Frank  Luksa’s 
story  led  otT  the  sports  section,  while 
Randy  Harvey  had  focused  on 
Pittsburgh.  The  writers  went  to  Miami 
Monday  (January  12).  but  the  three 
photographers  and  a  city  reporter  arrived 
on  Friday.  An  “epilogue”  column  cov¬ 
ered  different  facets — “key  play,” 
“quarterback”  say.  “coaches  corner” 
and  “player  quote-hanger.” 

Paul  Zimmerman.  New  York  Post, 
runs  an  annual  “Writers  Pool”  at  the 
Super  Bowls.  It's  $1  a  man,  winner  take 
all.  but  you  must  pick  the  score.  Before 
this  year  Zimmerman  had  taken  9,243 
different  predictions  and  no  sportswriter 
had  ever  picked  the  right  score.  But  in 
Miami,  for  the  first  time,  a  guy  from 
Sports  Illustrated  beat  the  newspaper¬ 
men  out  and  guessed  the  actual  score. 
Zimmerman  had  collected  $104.  with  162 
writers  signing  up:  18.  he  said  had 
“stiffed. ”  The  first  year  he  engaged  the 
writers  in  the  ”p«.K>I,”  Zimmerman  got  in¬ 
to  a  little  trouble  with  the  N  FT/,  in  the  I  %8 
Super  Bowl  in  Miami,  the  league's  office 
tried  to  ban  it  because  officials  said  it 
was  “gambling."  But  they  couldn't 
make  the  ban  attempt  stick. 

Last  year  six  sportswriters  had  their 
pockets  picked  at  the  Super  Bowl  in  New 
Orleans.  So  this  year  at  the  two  league 
championship  games  the  NFL  gave  all  of 
the  writers  heavy  suede  wallets  two 
weeks  before  the  Super  Bowl  so  they'd 
be  prepared  with  wallets  that  would 
create  friction  so  the  thieves  couldn't  get 
the  wallets  out  of  their  pockets.  Some  of 
the  writers  were  sporting  their  new  wal¬ 
lets. 

Zimmerman  was  one  of  the  writers 
»  who  had  his  wallet  lifted,  but  he  had  got¬ 

ten  it  back  later  last  year  minus  $130  in 
“Pool"  money.  He  ended  up  paying 
l|  Bruce  Lowitt  of  the  AP  out  of  his  own 

pocket  in  a  personal  check. 

A  bartender  was  on  duty  from  noon  to 
early  morning  in  the  press  hospitality 
room.  Complimentary  tickets  to  horse 
racing,  jai-alai  and  other  events  were 
available.  There  was  a  press-celebrity  golf 
tournament  January  L‘>.  sponsored  by 
.Schick.  Besides  the  free  wallet,  every 
accredited  media  person  was  given  a  $24 
wrist  watch — and  few  were  rejected. 


“We're  not  trying  to  buy  anyone,” 
said  Don  Weiss,  the  NFL’s  director  of 
publicity  who.  along  with  Rozelle  mas¬ 
terminds  the  public  relations  operation. 

“We're  Just  giving  people  a  souvenir 
of  the  game.  People  need  a  press  kit.  We 
think  it's  a  service  to  provide  you  with  a 
briefcase.  We're  not  going  to  buy  anyone 
with  a  watch.  I  respect  the  people  who 
are  here,  and  nobody's  on  our  payroll. 
We  don't  tell  anyone  what  to  write. 
That's  not  why  we  do  it,”  Weiss  said. 

Even  so.  there  are  some  reporters  who 
never  set  foot  in  an  interview  room  and 
never  talk  to  a  player  relying  instead  on 
NFL  handouts  or  quotes  from  local  pap¬ 
ers,  according  to  Leonard  Shapiro. 
Washington  Post. 

Practice  sessions  of  the  teams  were 
closed  to  press,  except  on  Tuesday 
(January  13). 

Shapiro,  Washington  Post,  views  the 
closing  of  practice  sessions  as  "one  of 
the  major  obstacles  to  enterprise  report¬ 
ing.” 

The  NFL  issues  brief  practice  reports, 
posted  daily  on  the  press-room  bulletin 
board.  The  information.  Shapiro  said,  is 
provided  by  the  NFL  press  people,  who 
report  what  the  coaches  tell  them  to  re¬ 
port  . 

Shapiro  believes  that  there  have  been 
legitimate  news  stories  at  past  Super 
Bowls.  “But  a  vast  majority,”  he  noted, 
“deal  with  personalities,  analyses  of  the 
shotgun  or  the  flex  and  other  assorted 
'featurettes.'  ” 

“The  whole  scene  is  orchestrated  by 
the  league,  designed  to  give  football  the 
most  exposure  and  it  succeeds.”  Hal 
Bock,  AP  reporter,  commented.  It  brings 
the  teams  on  Monday  before  the  Sunday 
game,  and  “so  the  wires  have  to  be  here. 
If  I  were  a  sports  editor,  there's  no  way 
I'd  send  a  man  here  until  Thursday  or 
Friday.  It's  foolishness;  there's  not  that 
much  to  write.  Anything  of  any  news¬ 
worthiness  is  covered  by  the  wires. 

Wick  Temple.  AP  sports  editor,  who 
arrived  Friday  ready  to  do  the  editing  for 
the  Sunday  coverage,  said  AP  had  six 
writers  besides  himself  and  a  photo  crew 
headed  by  Tom  Di  Lustro,  four  of  the 
writers  were  from  New  York  and  three 
from  the  Miami  bureau.  While  Bock 
wrote  for  the  A.M.s,  Bruce  Lowitt,  the 
other  regular  pro  football  writer  wrote 
for  P.M.s.  “This  may  sound  strange,” 
said  Temple,  “but  we  have  these  two 
guys  competing  with  each  other.  Lowitt 
must  do  something  fresh  for  the  after¬ 
noon  papers.  We  don't  want  Bruce  to  do 
a  rehash  of  a.m.  stories.  Morning  papers 
get  the  break,  so  the  guys  on  the  P.M.s 
must  be  more  imaginative.” 

Milt  Richman,  UPl  sports  editor  and 
columnist,  said  UPl  tries  to  do  its  best 
job  on  Super  Bowl,  because  even  though 
many  papers  are  represented,  “It's  not 
economically  feasible  for  some  papers  to 
send  men.  As  a  columnist  1  try  to  get 
stories  that  may  be  overlooked.” 


Richman  assigned  Joe  Carnecelli  and 
Rick  Gosselin  out  of  New  York  and  Mike 
Rabun,  SW  division  sports  editor  out  of 
Dallas  to  help  the  UPl  Miami  bureau, 
and  three  photographers — Doug 
Roberts,  John  Anderson  and  Peter 
Cosgrove — assisted.  “Overkill.”  is  the 
word  Richman  uses  to  describe  Super 
Bowl  coverage.  “I  would  be  in  favor  of 
us  spending  less  time  and  energy  on  the 
Super  Bowl.  Time  is  a  far  more  precious 
commodity  than  money.  I’d  say  8(X)  mil¬ 
lion  Chinese  communists  couldn't  give  a 
damn  whether  this  game  is  even  played 
or  not.” 

The  only  black  sportswriter  visible  in 
the  press  workroom  was  Huel 
Washington,  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
San  Franeiseo  Chroniele,  who  has  taken 
a  vacation  from  the  Chronicle  for  the 
past  five  Super  Bowls  so  he  can  cover  for 
the  San  Franeiseo  San  Reporter,  a 
twice-a-week  paper  on  which  he  is  sports 
editor.  He  had  written  four  stories  by 
Thursday.  Writing  editorials  at  the 
Chronicle  is  a  lot  harder,  he  noted. 

From  one  of  the  smaller  papers  at  the 
Super  Bowl  and  sitting  next  to  E&P  in 
the  press  section  was  Will  Price,  of  the 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  who  had  arrived 
Wednesday  before  the  game.  After  at¬ 
tending  five  Super  Bowls,  he  said  he 
thinks  the  NEL  “really  goes  all  out  to 
improve  each  one  and  make  the  media 
feel  at  home.” 

Leo  Pinckney,  sports  editor  of  the  Aa- 
harn  (N .Y .)  Citizen-Advertiser,  in  cover¬ 
ing  his  eighth  Super  Bowl,  said,  “It's 
getting  better  every  year.  The  party  was 
great.  I  love  the  hospitality  and  that  the 
press  is  treated  real  good" 

• 

5,000  visit  new 
piant  in  Tampa 

OPEN  HOUSE— The  Tampa  Trihane 
and  Tampa  Times  hosted  more  than 
5,000  visitors  in  the  initial  stages  of  grand 
opening  activities  for  its  new  $26-million 
plant.  More  than  3,5(X)  employees  and 
members  of  their  families  visited  the  new 
facility  on  the  Hillsborough  River  in 
downtown  Tampa  on  two  weekends  be¬ 
fore  the  physical  move  from  the  old  plant 
a  few  blocks  away  on  East  Kennedy 
Boulevard. 

The  following  week,  more  than  1..500 
advertisers,  public  officials  and  commun¬ 
ity  leaders  toured  the  new  facility  25 
tour  guides  from  the  newspapers’  operat¬ 
ing  departments  took  guests  in  groups  of 
10  on  a  45-minute  tour  of  the  building. 
Following  the  tour,  visitors  were  served 
refreshments  in  the  three-story  press¬ 
room  expansion  area  adjacent  to  the  27- 
unit  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  press  units 
Every  visitor  was  presented  w  ith  a  copy 
of  the  Tribune  Company's  recently  pub¬ 
lished  book,  “historical  Front  Pages.” 
and  copies  of  four-page  floor  plans,  as 
well  as  pressmen's  hats  and  comic  books 
for  the  children. 
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Kevin  Cash  sued 
for  libel  damage 
by  N.H.  Governor 

Gov.  Meldrin  Thomson  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  demanding  $375,000  damages  for 
libel  from  newsman  Kevin  Cash,  author 
of  the  book  “Who  The  Hell  Is  William 
Loeb?” 

A  suit  filed  in  Hillsborough  County 
Superior  Court  alleges  Cash  libeled  the 
governor  by  stating  he  “took  with  him 
certain  accounts"  of  a  law  book  publish¬ 
ing  firm  for  which  he  had  worked,  when 
Thomson  moved  to  New  Hampshire  to 
found  his  own  publishing  company. 

Thomson,  whose  name  appears  in 
Cash's  book  about  the  life  of  William 
Loeb.  publisher  of  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  said  the  book  libeled  him, 
held  him  up  to  public  scorn  and  ridicule 
and  injured  his  personal  good  name  and 
professional  reputation. 


Cantone  to  syndicate 
political  cartoons 

Cartoonist  Vic  Cantone  will  be  syn¬ 
dicated  by  Columbia  Features,  Inc.  in 
New  York. 

Cantone  will  draw  five  cartoons  a 
week  dealing  with  national  and  inter¬ 
national  political  issues  as  well  as 
caricatures  of  newsmakers. 

During  the  past  two  years  Cantone 
has  been  drawing  Editor  &  Pi  blisher’s 
editorial  cartoons.  He  will  continue  to 
provide  them  on  an  exclusive  basis. 

Named  ad  director 

Gene  Hunt,  who  recently  completed 
7  years  as  classified  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  has  been  promoted  to  advertising 
director  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.) 
Herald  and  Journal.  He  succeeds  Gene 
Parker,  who  resigned  to  Join  Gaffney 
(S.C.)  Broadcasting  Inc.  Robert  D. 
Turner,  a  former  national  ad  manager, 
has  been  promoted  to  retail  ad  manager. 


Minneapolis  places 
order  for  DiLitho 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune  has  signed  an  order 
with  the  Web  Press  division  of  Harris 
Corporation  for  138  DiLitho  dampen¬ 
ing  units.  Installation  of  the  first  press 
line  of  9  units  and  4  color  decks  will 
begin  in  April  of  this  year.  One  press 
per  month  will  be  converted  after  the 
completion  of  the  first  press  line.  The 
paper  is  pulling  out  ink  cylinders  and 
vibrator  drums  and  copper  plating  these 
units  off  the  press. 

Douglas  S.  Campbell,  a  Wilmington, 
Dela,  advertising  agency  executive — 
joined  the  Wilmington  (Dela.)  News- 
Journal  as  retail  advertising  manager. 
Gorixin  Bi.ack,  a  sales  repre-^entative — 
named  assistant  retail  ad  manager.  Wil¬ 
liam  Guise,  assistant  national  ad 
manager — promoted  to  co-op,  chain  and 
department  store  sales  manager. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


SEX!!! 

Now  that  1  have  your  attention,  let's  dis¬ 
cuss  a  book  column.  It  costs  peanuts 
and  is  thrice  as  habit-forming. 
Praised  by  friends,  relatives  everywhere. 
The  unique  ratinggrading  system  gives 
reader  "instant  replay."  free  samples 
—my  best  advertisement. 

Tom  Stryce 

THE  BOOKSCORE® 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle,  #203 
Culver  City,  Calif.  90230 


CONSUMER  NEWS 


CONSUMER'S  NOTEBOOK— An  infor¬ 
mative  and  up-to-date  weekly  column  all 
about  stretching  the  American  dollar.  $2 
weekly.  Free  samples.  Patricia  Couch, 
1306  S.  Oak  Cliff.  Dallas,  T*.  75208. 


HUMOR 


CAPITOL  COMEDY  spoofs  Washirigton. 
Sharp  one-liners  for  column  or  fillers. 
Trial  basis.  Jack  Posner,  220  Madison 
Ave..  New  York,  N  Y.  10017. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics— now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk.  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


MONEY 


FREE  SAMPLES.  Write  today  for  low 
rates  on  weekly  "  More  For  Your  Money" 
column.  Readers  love  it— and  YOU. 
Camera-ready  or  manuscript.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  South  13.  Temple.  Texas 
76501. 


YOUR  WORLD— 600-700  word  world¬ 
wide  travel  column  of  intriguing  facts, 
places.  VANCE  FEATURES,  207  Gold 
St.,  Park  Forest,  III.  60466. 


TV  LOGS 


TV  LISTINGS 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
weekly  TV  logs.  Especially  constructed 
for  publishers  to  whom  extra  space 
means  extra  advertising  $  revenue.  Con¬ 
cise,  complete,  informative  special 
package  TV  Logs  "Where  Space  Means 
$$."  Pricing,  sample:  TV  NEWS,  1034 
Third  St.,  Whitehall,  Pa.  18052.  (215) 
264-5447. 


WASHINGTON  GOSSIP 


TRUDY  ENGEL  in  Washington,  D.C.— 
Lively  bi-weekly  feature  by  "most  photo¬ 
graphed  woman  in  D.C."  Liberty  News, 
800  Phillips  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


CREATIVE  NEWSMAN  with  2  years  daily 
experience  to  write  weekly  column  this 
summer-fall  while  traveling  country, 
specializing  in  off-beat  features/mood 
pieces.  $l(50for  12  weeks.  Resume/clips 
available.  Box  135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SANDCASTLES  .  .  .  frolicking  fun  in  the 
desert.  Weekly  comic  strip  ($2.00).  Free 
samples  and  releases.  No  obligation. 
Sandcastles,  Box  1356,  Newport  News, 
Va.  23601. 


BE  YOUR  OWN 
SYNDICATE  BOSS 
Feature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your 
Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


UNIQUE  opportunity  for  management 
minded  advertising  salesperson  to  head 
department  of  three  on  4(X)0  plus  daily. 
Top  vacationland,  great  life  in  rural  North¬ 
east.  State  salary  requirements  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  also  if  you  want  to  buy  substantial 
available  stock.  Strict  confidence.  Box  53. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International 
Affairs  announces  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 
Fellowships  in  Economics 
lournalism  for  the 
academic  year  1976-77 
Eight  fellowships  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  working  journalists 
for  study  of  modern  economic 
analysis  and  its  application  to 
public  policy  issues.  Full  tui¬ 
tion  and  stipend  provided. 

For  further  information  and  ap¬ 
plication  forms,  contact: 

Sloan  Fellowship  Program 
Woodrow  Wilson  School 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540 
Telephone:  609-452-4799 
Application  deadline: 
_ March  1,  1976 _ 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


America’s  Leading  Brokers 
Know  That  When  It  Comes  To 
Selling  Papers— 

We  Know  Our  Business 

E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7053 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 


4-weeks  —  $1.3S  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.65  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(PemittatKe  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished). 

4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.30  per  line 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 


Ak  mill  scnke  on  bei  immbers  also  inllible  it  $1.S0  eitii. 

il  11 

be  cbmied  eitri  for  Aii 


Die  to  now  postal  je^itioos,  oily  boi  bolAeis  ootside  tbe  coitiieital  Uiited  States  will 


I  senice. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 


The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


Classlflwd  Contract  Ratos  Avolloblo  On  Request 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  Tork  Time 


Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  'sceived,  are  valid  tor  1  year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N,Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 


Address 
City  - 


-State 


-Zip 


Phone 


Authorized  by 

Classification  _ 

Copy _ 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run: - Weeks - Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 


Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  BSD  Third  Avt.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 


SHOP  THE  PRESSES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
Rt.  1-Diamondhead 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  39520 
—Write  Us  In  Confidence — 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


GROUP  OF  WEEKLIES,  offset  plant  real- 
estate  included.  No  Brokers.  Price 
$500,000.  Box  39,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  MIDWEST  WEEKLY.  Ready  for 
offset.  Good  hot  metal  plant.  Fine  town, 
near  university.  Excellent  building  in¬ 
cluded.  $75,000  price  less  than  gross. 
$20, (XX)  down.  Tell  experience  and  finan¬ 
cial  ability.  Towe  Agency,  1720  Edwin, 
Winter  Park,  Fla.  32789. 


AWARD-WINNING  WEST  COAST  weekly,  in 
one  of  nation’s  beauty  spots.  Exclusive  in 
very  high  income  area.  Offset.  Strong 
editorial  character  and  news  coverage. 
Town  long  established.  Can  double  gross 
of  $55,0()0  with  ad  and  circulation  experi¬ 
ence.  A  unique  situation,  combining  best 
of  living,  leadership  in  community,  and 
growth  potential.  Quick  sale.  Box  65, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IDAHO  WEEKLY,  in  irrigated  area,  grossing 
$65M,  asking  $60M,  $19,500  cash  down 
Owner  not  experienced.  Could  do 
$150,000  with  right  man.  Marion  R 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


SOLID,  SUCCESSFUL  Zone  4  weekly,  over 
3000  paid  subscribers,  12  miles  from  Dis¬ 
ney  World,  high  in  community  pride, 
economically  sound  40,000  suburban 
market,  many  shopping  centers,  typeset¬ 
ting  job  shop  supplemental.  Potential  un¬ 
limited.  Founders  have  provided  solid 
basis  in  6  years.  New  Ideas  and  capital 
needed  tor  growth.  $1(X),000.  Vz  cash.  No 
brokers.  Box  139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  SUBURBANS,  ringing  city,  pro¬ 
fitable,  gross  over  $900M,  asking 
$800,000  with  $250,(X)0  cash  down.  Mar¬ 
ion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton  Kans. 
67654. 


FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

AND 

JOB  PRINTING 
BUSINESS 

IN 

CENTRAL  MAINE 


Paper  has  been  contin¬ 
uously  published  since 
1882.  Estimated  1975 
volume,  $185M.  Liber¬ 
al  terms  to  qualified 
buyer.  Contact 


BOX  25, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


$250,000 

Daily  newspaper  in  most  affluent  area  of 
Zone  4.  Well  established.  Profitable. 
Socially,  philanthropically  oriented.  In¬ 
cludes  new  web  press.  Editor  illness  forces 
disposal.  Box  133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SUBURBANS  grossing 
near  $350,000,  long-established,  high  pro¬ 
fit,  built-in  management  fringes.  Asking 
$350  M  with  near  $100M  cash  down  re¬ 
quired.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654. 


MONEY  MAKER.  Four  weekly  papers 
grossing  above  $4(X},(X)0  in  fast  growing 
Midwest  year  around  resort  area.  Shop 
fully  offset  equipped.  $350,000  price  in¬ 
cludes  three  buildings.  Show  financial  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience.  Towe  Agency,  1720 
Edwin,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32789. 


ILLINOIS  WEEKLY,  town  of  2,500,  only 
doing  $48M  gross,  could  do  $10(jM  or 
more,  paper  in  family  over  half-century, 
owner  weary.  Priced  at  $85M  including 
$35M  building.  Requires  $25M  cash  down. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654. 


ABSENTEE  OWNERS  want  to  sell  northern 
New  Mexico  exclusive  county  seat  weekly 
due  to  other  business  interests.  $75,000 
gross  class  with  potential  tor  much  more  in 
county  of  60,000.  Would  consider  selling 
part  of  stock  to  working  manager-partner 
strong  on  advertising  and  news.  Box  145, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHWEST  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY,  gros¬ 
sed  $213,000,  1975,  project  $240,000 
1976.  Has  free  shopper,  plus  paid  weekly 
circulation.  Priced  $175,000,  29%  down, 
8%,  10  years. 

LOUISIANA  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  and 
shopper,  gross  $110,000,  complete  plant, 
2-unit  standard  web  press,  Compugraphic, 
lease  building,  $115,000  price,  29% 
down,  10  years,  7%. 

SEVEN  MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  WEEK¬ 
LIES,  28,0(X)  paid,  4000  free,  over$l  mill¬ 
ion  equipped,  $1.3  in  building  and 
grounds,  $1.8  million  gross — can  produce 
three  times  this.  Priced  $2.9  million, 
terms. 

ARKANSAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY,  growth 
area,  profitable,  gross  $180,000,  priced 
with  good  brick  building,  $225,000,  29% 
down,  terms. 

SOUTHERN  COMPOSITION  COMPANY, 
finest  quality,  dominates  field,  excellent 
staff,  facilities,  equipment.  Gross 
$350,000,  highly  profitable. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133  Indian  Creek  Branch, 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66207 

New  Phone:  (913)  381-8280 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive  paid 
weekly  in  4(XX)  circulation  range.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment  available.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  cl'  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Would  appreciate  full  details  in  your  letter. 
Write  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM  seeks  Washington, 
Oregon,  California  weekly,  weekly-shopper 
or  small  magazine.  Would  consider  purch¬ 
ase,  management  or  editorship  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  present  owner.  Box  21,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DEDICATED,  experienced,  community- 
minded  newspaper  family  wants  to  lease 
small  weekly  in  Zones  3, 4,  or  6  with  option 
to  buy.  We  would  be  an  asset  to  your  com¬ 
munity.  Box  136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED— Web  offset  printing  plants.  Pro¬ 
fitable  or  unprofitable.  Principals  or  brok¬ 
ers.  Send  details  to  Maloney  &  Assoc.  Ltd., 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Flint,  Mich.  48502. 


HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM  interested  in 
weekly  of  4-10,000  circulation  in  Zones 
3, 4, 6,8.  Substantial  down  payment  avail¬ 
able.  Box  149,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


“PAPER  WAS  SOLD  AT  A 
NICE  profit  THROUGH 
E&P  CLASSIFIED." 

That’s  the  word  we  received  recently 
from  a  Southern  Publisher.  He  did  it 
with  a  5  line  ad  which  cost  only  $44, 
including  the  box  service  tee,  for  4  in¬ 
sertions.  How’s  that  for  keeping  profit 
up  and  overhead  down! 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


MODEL  1200  CHEMCO  stripfilm  camera 
with  mercury  vapor  lites.  Master  .007  etch¬ 
ing  system  with  neutralization  tank,  Dow- 
etch  PRC  plate  processor.  Vandercook 
219AB  proof  press.  David  Stern,  World- 
Herald,  Omaha,  Neb.  (402)  444-l(X)0. 


USED  CAMERA— Klimsch  Expressa-S  roll 
film  with  transport  system,  with  screen 
mechanism,  with  spare  parts,  excellent 
condition,  installed,  price  reasonable.  Call 
Graphic  Arts  Supply  Inc.,  Buffalo  N.Y., 
(716)  854-5630 


MAILROOM 


5  USED  MINER-DENVER  Inline  Left-Hand 
Feeders.  Suitable  for  feeding  bundles  into 
Signode  KW  tying  machine.  Call  Carter 
Prows,  (904)  791-4195. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432; 

In  Connecticut  call  (203)  348-7731. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


THREE  LINOFILM  Super  Quicks  with  over 
100  grids.  As  is.  where  is.  Make  offer.  Con¬ 
tact  Joe  Brooks,  (904)  252-1511. 


COMPLETE  SETUP  for  Mergenthaler 
Linofilm.  Includes  printout  machine, 
keyboards  and  spare  parts, 

Compugraphic  Compuwriter  II.  Magnaset 
No.  1  optional. 

UPECO,  Box  455,  Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2961—3800.  2971TL— 4600.  Key¬ 

boards — 1200.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel.  N.J.  08057.  Ph. 
(609)  235-7614. 


2  INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTERS  with  15 
magazines  carrying  Futura,  Bodoni,  Cen¬ 
tury,  Caslon,  Gothic  type  faces.  Jay  Smith, 
Recorder  Publishing  Co.,  256  Mercer  St., 
Stirling,  N.J.  07980,  (201)  647-1180. 

FOR  SALE 
AVAILABLE  NOW! 

2  Linotron  Model  505’s 
These  fine  machines  may  be  inspected  at 
the  London  Free  Press.  London,  Ontario, 
Canada.  Both  have  been  well  maintained, 
will  give  type  sizes  4','i  to  96  point,  com¬ 
plete  with  25  type  fonts,  including  pi  grids, 
spare  parts  kits,  character  monitors,  read¬ 
ers.  a  complete  typesetting  plant! 

Add  back  up  to  your  existing  machine,  or 
expand  your  present  facilities.  Will  sell  one 
or  both— $35,000  each.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  or  inspection,  contact 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
Telephone  (913)  492-9050 
Telex  No.  42362 


ACM  9000  with  punch  reader  console. 
Good  condition  as  is  where  is.  Assume  re¬ 
maining  2*^  years  of  60  month  lease.  Call 
(212)  989-4096. 


COMPLETE  IBM  TYPESETTING  SYSTEM, 
2  years  old.  Used  for  weekly  newspapers 
and  miscellaneous  typesetting  service.  In 
operation  all  this  time,  will  be  glad  to 
demonstrate.  MT  reader— “Selectric" 
composer  with  modification— Composer 
console— Model  5  recorder— Desk— 12 
fonts  (balls).  Will  sell  for  $8000.  Contact 
Keen  &  Judd  Publishers,  P.O.  Box  2384, 
Macon,  Ga.  31203.  Ph:  (912)  743-9315. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher.  850 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers 
unless  specifically  called  for. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


6  VARISYSTEMS  VDT  KEYBOARDS— 
Model  3104  (programmable).  Punch 
and'Or  edit  tapes.  2  years  old.  Make  offer 
to  Bob  Douglass,  The  Ledger,  P.O.  Box 
408,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33802.  (813)  688- 
6011. 


2  SUPER  QUICKS  (Wide  Range)  Serial 
Nos.  678  and  714  with  option  cabinets  one 
with  Tab-Matic,  33  grids  and  width  plugs, 
spare  readers,  cards  and  parts.  $2500  or 
best  offer.  Replaced  with  VIPs.  G.  W. 
Gardner,  Morning  News,  Florence,  S.C. 
29501. 


PLASTIC  BAGS 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS  and  bundle  wraps, 
any  size  and  tint,  plain  or  printed.  During 
the  oil  crisis  we  met  our  customers'  needs 
at  a  fair  price.  Our  resin  supply  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  specs  for  quote  or  call  Dale 
Strack  (collect),  PolyGraphics,  DelSymCo 
Bldg.,  Old  Marlton  Pike,  Marlton,  N.J. 
08053.  (609)  983-5526. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


BUILD  AND  HOLD  your  circulation  with 
the  ideas  and  artwork  you'll  receive  each 
month.  Hundreds  of  circulators  use  our 
sales  boosters,  service  and  training  aids, 
management  and  promotion  materials. 
Ask  for  free  sample  copy  and  low  rates. 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile.  Ala.  36606. 


STOP  PAYING  THOSE 
RIDICULOUS  MAILING  COSTS! 

— We  can  convert  your  shopper  from  mail 
to  hand  delivery 

— Or  convert  your  weekly  to  a  mass  satura¬ 
tion  advertising  vehicle  with  hand  deliv¬ 
ery 

— Our  service  will  save  you  many  dollars 
and  give  your  advertisers  the  benefits  of 
carrier  boy  delivery  to  everyone  in  the 
retail  trade  area. 

— The  rates  for  conversion  will  be  just  a 
fraction  of  your  present  budget. 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 
P.O.  Box  187 
Hackettstown,  N.J.  07840 
(201)  852-4341 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


TEACH  QUALITY  NEWS  WRITING  and 
community  journalism.  Join  department 
with  strong  professional  emphasis  at  uni¬ 
versity  effectively  serving  state's  major 
media  center.  Experience  in  field  and  solid 
academic  credentials  needed.  Pay  com¬ 
petitive.  An  Affirmative  Action  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer.  Get  resume  to  Cleve 
Mathews,  chairman.  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  Wichita  State  University,  Wichita, 
Kans.  67208,  by  Feb.  16. 


OKLAHOMA,  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  University,  seeks  applicants  for 
two  positions.  Both  will  be  largely  news- 
oriented  teaching  assignments  but  one  will 
regularly  involve  a  course  in  public  infor¬ 
mation  methods  and  the  other  will  involve 
regularly  a  broadcast  news  course.  Docto¬ 
rate  or  ABD  preferred  but  non-doctorate 
with  significant  professional  experience 
given  strong  consideration.  Strong  com¬ 
mitment  to  teaching  and  complementary 
research  and  service  activities.  Letter  and 
vita  to:  Director,  School  of  Journalism,  860 
Van  VIeet  Oval,  Room  101,  Norman,  Okla. 
73069. 


JOURNALISM  assistant  professor  to  teach 
fulltime  load,  basic  undergrad  Journalism 
curriculum  with  PR,  advertising  and/or 
photojournalism  emphasis.  Rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  mass  communication  department  in 
suburban  New  York  City  area.  Professional 
experience  and  PhD  or  progress  towards 
degree  required:  teaching  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Start  Fall,  1976.  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity,  Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Resume, 
references  to  Box  70,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEAN.  COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM 
AND  COMMUNICATIONS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
DUTIES:  The  Dean  acts  as  leader  of  the 
College  of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions.  The  College  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country,  with  44  faculty  and  over  a 
thousand  majors.  Components  include 
Departments  of  Advertising,  Broadcasting, 
Journalism,  and  Public  Relations; 
Graduate  Division;  Communication  Re¬ 
search  Center;  WUFT-TV;  WRUF-AM/FM; 
Radio  Center.  The  Masters  Degree  pro¬ 
gram  enrolls  70  students.  Goals  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  include  planning  for  a  Doctoral  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Dean  manages  teaching,  research, 
and  service  programs;  implements  new 
programs;  raises  funds;  promotes  unity 
and  stimulates  high  performance  in  a  fac¬ 
ulty  of  diverse  backgrounds  and  interests; 
and  represents  the  College  to  its  publics. 
The  University  of  Florida  is  a  combined 
state  university  and  land  grant  college.  Of 
the  nine  state  universities,  the  University 
of  Florida  has  been  designated  a  center  of 
graduate  instruction  and  research.  It  has  a 
total  enrollment  of  28,700,  of  whom  4200 
are  graduate  students.  Some  300  doctor¬ 
ates  are  awarded  each  year.  During  1974- 
75  $37.5  million  in  contracts  and  grants 
were  awarded  to  faculty.  The  University 
includes  17  major  units,  among  them  15 
professional  colleges. 

SALARY:  Open, 

QUALIFICATIONS  DESIRED:  Dedication  to 
excellence  in  undergraduate  and  graduate 
instruction,  research,  and  service;  evi¬ 
dence  indicative  of  administrative  and 
leadership  ability  and  an  ability  to  deal  ef¬ 
fectively  with  faculty,  students,  staff,  and 
administration;  earned  Doctorate  in  mass 
communication  and  teaching  experience 
at  the  university  level  preferred;  proven 
ability  to  work  with  mass  media  profes¬ 
sionals:  significant  mass  media  profes¬ 
sional  experience;  record  of  leadership  in 
national  mass  communication  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Interested  candidates  should  respond  in 
writing  on  or  before  February  29,  1976  to: 

Dr.  K.  A.  Christiansen 
Chairman,  Search  and  Screen  Committee 
315  Stadium  Building 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  FL  32611 
Applications  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
resume  of  education,  experience,  and  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications,  and  a  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  who  may  be  consulted  concerning 
the  candidate.  Names  of  applicants  or 
nominees  will  be  released  to  the  public 
upon  request,  regardless  of  whether  the 
nominee  is  aware  of  his  or  her  nomination. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9  16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  6  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Suburban  1500  series,  2  units,  1972 
Goss  Urbanite  presses 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  SU  jaw  folder,  cross  perforating 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 
Cottrell  V-15A.  4  units,  1967 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  V-25.  3  units.  1972 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units.  Colorking 
folder 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite 
Hoe  Colormatic,  8  units,  2  folders,  1964 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


4  UNIT  Wood  Colorflex,  straight  and 
collect 

GOSS  SUBURBAN,  7  units,  2  folders,  with 
drives,  1969 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  5  units  l%4/65, 
available  February/March  1976 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING,  2  units  1966, 
available  February/March  1976 

REBUILT  3  Color  Goss  Urbanite  Unit  for 
22.77  cutoff,  matches  serial  numbers 
up  to  U-585 

DIDDE  GLASER,  Model  DG320,  3  station 
inserter 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  455 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
'201)  438-3744 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


FREELANCE  SERVICES 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196— 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  AND  AKI 
KEYBOARD.  F.  W.  BUCKLEY,  111 
NICHOLS,  SAN  MARCOS,  TEXAS  78666. 


3  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press  with 
folder.  Must  be  well  maintained.  Must 
have  sidelay.  Must  see  running.  Call  Ken 
Green,  Ruidoso  (N.M.)  News,  (505)  257- 
4001. 


I  WANT  2  VDTs  to  drive  VIPs,  secretarial 
shift,  at  about  $4000  each.  Dave 
Robertson,  Yukon  News,  211  Wood, 
Whitehorse.  Yukon,  Canada.  (403)  667- 
6285. 


WANTED: 

IBM  MT-SC  COMPOSER  with  CONSOLES 
etc.,  also 

IBM  SELECTRIC  COMPOSER  (Stand 
Alone)  or 

Compugraphic  and  A  &  M  Cold  Type 
Equipment,  Headliner  etc.. 

Offset  Presses,  Wire  Stitcher,  Power  Paper 
Cutter.  Folder  and  Mail  Room  Equipment 
(Phillipsburg  Inserting  Machine  and  Che 
shire  Labeller  also  Bunn  Tyers)  regardless 
of  age  or  condition.  We  will  pay  Top  Cash 
Price,  and  effect  pick  up  at  your  premises 
with  payment  in  advance. 

Write  full  details  and  we  will  phone  you 
upon  receipt.  Box  130,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRANSLATIONS  French/Spanish  long  or 
short  assignments  by  experienced,  reliable 
freelance  translator.  (215)  724-8512. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


REFERENCE  TOOLS 


FOR  EVERY  BUSINESS 
THAT  EVER  NEEDS  CREATIVE  HELP  .  .  . 

THE  DIRECTORY 
OF  FREELANCE  PROFESSIONALS 
AND  CREATIVE  SERVICES 
Pre-screened  on<all  talent. 
Writers.  Artists,  Photographers,  etc. 

A  NECESSARY  REFERENCE  TOOL! 
$12  for  4  issues/1  year  (or  $3.95  for  next 
issue).  Rated  firms  billed.  THE  DIREC¬ 
TORY,  Suite  1500-E,  2  Penn  Plaza,  New 
York,  N  Y.  10001.  (212)  244-3100. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


DIRECTOR  OF 
MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS 
Medaille  College,  an  urban  private  inde¬ 
pendent  coeducational  4-year  liberal  arts 
commuter  college  in  Buffalo,  New  York 
with  enrollment  of  645  students,  seeks  a 
director  of  its  Media/Communications 
Program.  Position  is  currently  open.  The 
director  will  be  responsible  for  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program  including  supervision 
of  faculty  and  staff,  field  experience  and 
scheduling  of  classes:  act  as  liaison  bet¬ 
ween  the  College  and  job  placement  agen¬ 
cies;  chair  the  Media  Advisory  Council  and 
oversee  its  activities;  recruit  and  place 
Media  students  as  well  as  teach  within  the 
Media  concentration.  The  director  must 
have  a  minimum  of  an  MA  Degree  in  a 
Media/Communications  concentration 
with  media  experience.  A  Doctorate  is 
highly  desirable.  The  position  does  not 
carry  faculty  status.  Medaille  College  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  offers 
competitive  salaries.  Credentials  including 
transcripts  should  be  forwarded  to  Office 
of  the  Academic  Dean,  Medaille  College. 
18  Agassiz  Circle,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14214  be¬ 
fore  February  20,  1976. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY'S  School  of 
Journalism  is  accepting  applications  for 
the  position  of  Kiplinger  Professor  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Reporting.  Applicants  must  have 
extensive  experience  in  public  affairs  re¬ 
porting,  preferrably  including  experience 
in  Washington.  The  Kiplinger  Professor 
teaches  advanced  investigative  and  inter¬ 
pretative  reporting  techniques  related  to 
coverage  of  federal,  state,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment;  advises  students  in  Kiplinger 
graduate  program  in  public  affairs  report¬ 
ing.  Starts  September  1,  1976.  Salary: 
$25,080  for  12  months.  Applications  must 
be  received  before  February  15,  1976. 
Send  resume  and  references  to;  Chairman, 
Personnel  Search  Committee,  School  of 
Journalism,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio  43210. 


SEEKING  2  persons  for  August  15,  1976: 
(1 )  One  to  teach  magazine  and  other  news- 
editorial  and  graduate  courses:  (2)  another 
to  teach  advertising,  including  copy,  lay¬ 
out,  media.  Both  positions  require  PhD 
and  media  experience.  Rank;  assistant  or 
associate  professor.  Salary  competitive. 
Send  letter  and  complete  resume  to:  F.  T. 
Marquez,  Faculty  Appointments  Commit¬ 
tee,  School  of  Journalism,  Southern  Il¬ 
linois  University.  Carbondale,  III.  62901. 


TEACHER-EDITOR  to  share  operation  of 
city  desk  of  morning  community  daily  pub¬ 
lished  by  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
Experience  as  reporter  and  city  editor  re¬ 
quired.  Opportunity  to  work  toward  ad¬ 
vanced  academic  degree,  possibly  PhD. 
Send  application  and  resume  to  Prof. 
Ralph  L.  Lowenstein,  chairman,  editorial 
dept..  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Missouri.  Columbia,  Mo,  65201.  Position 
open:  August,  1976. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  Eastern  graduate 
school  of  journalism  is  seeking  a  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher  of  reporting  and  writing. 
Professional  experience  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  news  is  essential;  the  ideal  candi¬ 
date  should  also  have  worked  in  print  jour¬ 
nalism.  Box  112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  position  open  on  40,000  cir¬ 
culation  Lakeland  (Florida)  Ledger,  owned 
by  The  New  York  Times  Co.  Heavy  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  product  quality  and 
circulation  growth.  Applicant  must  dem¬ 
onstrate  ability  to  provide  leadership  for  a 
top  flight  news  staff  producing  a  superior 
editorial  product,  to  direct  strongly  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  operating  against  well  de¬ 
veloped  out-of-city  competition,  to  guide 
production  and  accounting  departments 
through  the  transition  to  full  automation 
already  begun  and  to  effectively  control 
cost  that  will  result  in  a  reasonable  conver¬ 
sion  to  profit.  Salary  range  $25,000  to 
$45,000  based  on  experience  and  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Above  average  employee  benefits. 
Complete  relocation  cost  and  annual  per¬ 
formance  bonus  based  on  results.  Write 
giving  all  pertinent  information  and  qual¬ 
ifications,  including  salary  expected.  J.  R. 
Harrison,  President,  The  Ledger,  P.O.  Box 
408,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33802. 


COUPLE— Take  over  two  small  Indiana 
weeklies.  Operate  as  your  own.  Should  be 
capable  selling  ads.  layout  and  pasteup. 
Gather  and  write  all  local  news.  Central 
plant.  Salary  and  profit  sharing.  Box  177, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
We  need  an  energetic,  goal-oriented  per¬ 
son  who  can  plan,  organize,  manage  and 
lead  a  sales  and  distribution  staff  in  a 
high-growth  potential  market.  Person  must 
be  very  strong  in  human  relations  and  a 
team  worker  with  successful  and  well- 
rounded  circulation  background. 

Position  offers  opportunity  for  personal 
and  professional  development.  Achieve¬ 
ment-oriented  pay  and  excellent  company 
paid  fringe  benefits. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  this  chal¬ 
lenging  and  rewarding  opportunity  on  our 
20,000  circulation  afternoon  offset  daily, 
send  your  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  availability  for  interview  to  Roger 
Sovde,  Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707, 
Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  a  13,000 
five-day  afternoon  and  Sunday  morning. 
Eastern  North  Carolina,  newspaper.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  41, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  handle  sat¬ 
uration  delivery  company  of  80,000  homes 
in  New  England  area.  Excellent  salary  and 
good  company  benefits.  All  details  first  let¬ 
ter  please.  Box  29,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  STRONG  ASSISTANT  Circulation 
Manager  for  26,000  daily.  Strong  in  all  3 
phases.  Please  no  deskmen.  Area  4.  Send 
resume.  Box  45,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— AREA  4 
We  want  to  be  a  10,000  ABC  daily  in  12  to 
18  months.  Will  pay  good  salary  to  start 
and  lucrative  bonus  when  5,000  and 
10,000  circulation  marks  are  reached. 
Quality  editorial  product,  excellent  staff 
and  ample  circulation  budget.  All  we  need 
is  high  powered  pro  who  can  get  the  job 
done.  Reply  Box  73,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  MAN  GANG  to  organize  5,000  AM 
Zone  5  offset.  Consultant  says  good  per¬ 
son  can  double.  Salary  incentives.  Box 
105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  DAILY,  9000,  5-day  daily,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Zone  2,  needs  an  alert  aggressive 
person  to  take  full  charge  of  newsboys, 
motor  routes  and  dealers.  Great  potential, 
fastest  growing  section  in  the  state  of 
Penn^lvania.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

100,000  MORNING-EVENING-SUNDAY 
IN  ZONE  3 

An  ideal  candidate  for  this  position  would 
be  energetic,  ambitious  self-starter  to 
motivate  and  direct  a  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment  in  a  progressive  company.  To  direct 
and  lead  this  department  we  ask  that  you 
have  a  solid  background  in  Circulation 
Management. 

Investigate  our  opportunity,  all  inquiries 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence. 
Excellent  salary  with  full  benefit  program. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED 

MANAGER 

35,000  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
IN  VANCOUVER,  WASH. 

First  of  all— yes,  we'll  pay  a  top  salary. 
You'll  have  the  budget  you  need  and  a  staff 
geared  to  setting  linage  records.  Classified 
volume  is  half  a  million  inches  yearly.  A 
transition  to  scanner  has  been  trouble 
free.  To  direct  and  lead  this  department 
we  ask  that  you  have  a  solid  background  in 
classified  management.  You  should  be 
highly  successful  in  training  and  motivat¬ 
ing.  We  have  a  progressive  management 
philosophy  and  a  stable  sales  staff. 

Our  city  is  great!  Just  10  minutes  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  not  yet  spoiled  by 
traffic  and  urban  sprawl.  On  the  Columbia 
River  and  just  90  minutes  from  ocean 
beaches  or  Mt.  Hood  skiing,  60  minutes 
from  best  fishing  and  camping  in  the 
Northwest. 

It  you  want  to  lead  this  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment,  tell  us  about  it  in  a  letter  with  re¬ 
sume  to  Bob  Little,  The  Columbian,  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash,  98660.  Replies  confidential. 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER  opening 
exists  at  The  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Phone 
room  staff  of  approximately  45  including 
voluntary,  telephone  sales  and  clerical.  To 
be  considered  you  must  have  a  strong 
background  in  sales  training  and  sales 
management.  Salary  commensurate  with 
background  and  experience.  Contact  Bob 
Sproat,  Classified  Advertising  Director, 
1101  Pacific  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas  75202,  or 
call  (214)  744-6400.  I'll  be  at  SCAMA  in 
Birmingham  in  February.  All  replies  held  in 
strict  confidence. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER— New  York 
City  location  for  daily  trade  paper  serving 
legal  profession.  Strong  on  promotion, 
phone  sales.  To  $20M  plus  commission. 
Box  123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR  for  20,000-plus  daily  lo¬ 
cated  in  eastern  half  of  Zone  5.  Experience 
necessary.  Salary  competitive.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume  to  Box  178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALESPERSON  wanted  for  nice  ciw 
living  outside  the  "rat  race."  BUL 
please— no  sinecure  seekers.  We  want  a 
"driver"  looking  ahead  for  his  or  her  be¬ 
nefit  and  ours.  Box  176,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MINDED  creative  salesman 
needed  by  dynamic  new  Ohio  weekly 
group.  Opportunity  to  demonstrate  your 
ideas  and  reap  rewards.  Grow  with  us!  Tell 
all  in  first  letter.  Box  1812,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VERY  PROGRESSIVE  8000  DAILY  needs 
2d  manager.  Organization  and  sales  skills  a 
must.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits  with 
room  to  grow.  Reply  in  writing  only  to: 
Larry  Carbonelli,  (Jaily  News-Banner, 
Greenville,  Mich,  48838.  Contacts  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence. 


AD  PERSON,  self-starter.  Zone  5.  4,000  in 
numbers  offset  daily.  Tell  us  what  you  can 
do  and  we  will  grow  together.  Salary  and 
profit  sharing.  Box  104,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  ideas  for 
organized  selling  for  a  12,000  circulation 
daily.  Coordinate,  direct  classified-retail 
staff  of  5  in  western  Pennsylvania  county 
seat  town.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Contact  James  M.  Wyant,  Leader-Times, 
Kittanning,  Pa.  16201.  (412)  542-2541. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  PROMOTED: 
seek  capable,  aggressive  successor.  Send 
resume  to  Publisher.  Eagle  Times,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.H.  03743. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES  position 
available  for  aggressive  individual.  Excel¬ 
lent  living  conditions,  good  pay  and  bonus 
system.  Car  allowance  and  full  company 
benefits.  Write  in  detail  giving  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  sales  background  to:  Thurman 
Sallade,  Advertising  Director,  Star-News 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  840,  Wilmington, 
N.C.  28401. 


AD  DIRECTOR  tor  3-man  staff  on  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  in  Oklahoma's  most  affluent 
market.  Largest  circulation  general  weekly 
in  state.  $15,000 guaranteewith outstand¬ 
ing  growth  potential.  Send  resume  to  Le- 
land  Gourley,  publisher,  FRIDAY,  Box 
20340,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73120. 


FANTASTIC  OPPORTUNITY  for  aggressive 
salesperson,  as  ad  manager,  to  join  staff  of 
rapidly  growing  shopper  in  Connecticut, 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  78,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Successful  applicant  must  have  retail 
management  experience  and  an  outstand¬ 
ing  track  record.  Excellent  salary,  bonus, 
retirement  and  fringe  benefits.  Join  an  ag¬ 
gressive  management  team  on  a  17,000 
circulation  7-day  Harte-Hanks  Newspaper 
in  southeastern  Michigan  university  city. 
Please  send  full  resume  with  first  letter  to 
Box  94,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  medium-size 
daily.  I'm  looking  for  an  outstanding  leader 
who  can  motivate,  manage  and  produce 
healthy  linage  gains  against  tough  compet¬ 
ition.  The  person  I'm  seeking  has  proven 
record  of  success,  whose  personal  and 
professional  background  will  stand  closest 
scrutiny.  We  offer  good  money  and  a  fine 
long  term  future  in  a  thriving  community. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  98.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  ARE  A  SMALL  DAILY,  but  have  experi¬ 
enced  over  200%  advertising  growth  the 
last  six  months;  nearly  35%  circulation 
growth.  We  need  someone  immediately  to 
row  with  us  as  advertising  manager  of 
-day  publication  in  rural  community. 
Must  have  ability  to  organize,  manage  de¬ 
partment.  Send  resume  to  Daily  Reporter, 
P.O.  Box  158,  Casey,  III.  62420. 


Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplacable  material. 
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QUALITY  SUBURBAN  newspaper  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  seeks  sports 
copy  desk  person  for  night  sports  desk. 
Also  dayside  news  copy  desk  person.  Pay 
and  working  conditions  are  excellent.  Box 
175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  person  with 
managing  or  city  editor  experience  as 
managing  editor  of  12M  Upstate  New  York 
daily.  Direction  of  young,  talented  staff  top 
priority  plus  strength  in  developing  story 
and  editorial  ideas;  type  editing;  flair  for 
imaginative  makeup.  Send  full  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements  to  Clark  Mor¬ 
rison,  The  Palladium-Times,  140  W.  1st 
St.,  Oswego,  N.Y.  13126. 


SPECIALTY  PAPER  in  East  Coast  capital 
will  train  tough-minded  J-grad  in  investiga¬ 
tive  and  hard  news  reporting.  Entry  pay, 
hard  work,  superb  experience.  Sharp  writ¬ 
ing,  please,  but  no  feature  writers.  Re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Box  174,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
Modern,  offset  operation  in  a  growing 
area.  Box  38,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  72, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

7000  circulation  6-day  AM  daily  in  Zone  7 
seeks  managing  editor  with  enthusiasm 
and  imagination. 

College  town  of  14,(X)0  with  ideal  environ¬ 
ment  for  good  living. 

News  staff  of  6.  Should  be  strong  on  ideas 
and  not  afraid  of  hard  work. 

Owned  by  small  group  seeking  person  with 
potential  for  future  publisher  spot.  Salary 
$10-15,000.  Box  32,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER 
For  Citizens  Band  radio  monthly.  How  to 
stories,  servicing  problems,  accessories 
evaluation,  answers  to  readers'  questions. 
For  non-technical  users  of  CB.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  P.O.  Box  44519,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.  46244. 


REAL  TIGER  editor-writer  wanted  to  run 
your  own  ship  with  a  suburban  weekly  in 
the  D.C.  area  where  influential  people  five. 
Must  know  makeup  also.  Write  c/o  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  Natl.  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20045. 


HEY  KID!  Where  will  you  be  in  5  years?  If 
you  are  willing  to  start  at  bottom  and  work 
(and  learn),  you  could  be  editor  of  my  trade 
press  firm.  Basic  reporting  and  photo  skills 
necessary.  Must  be  tree  tor  some  over¬ 
night  travel.  Fancy  salary  and  title  will 
come  as  fast  as  you  help  us  grow.  Are  there 
any  bright  and  eager,  but  mature  kids  left? 
Prove  It  to  me.  Write  Box  63,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TV/RADIO  WRITER 

Do  you  love  to  watch  TV,  but  want  it  to  be 
better?  Want  to  write  about  TV/Radio 
fulltime?  Zone  3  metro  daily  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  reporter  with  a  lot  of  in¬ 
terest  (though  not  necessarily  experience) 
in  television/radio.  Box  80,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POSITION  OPEN— Editorial  technical  wri¬ 
ter,  degree,  fire  service  experience  help¬ 
ful.  4  years  technical  writing  experience 
desirable.  We  are  a  leading  publisher  of 
fire  training  manuals  for  fire  fighters — 
located  in  Oklahoma.  Salary  open.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Send 
resume  to  Box  85,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  tor  religious  weekly  in 
Zone  3.  Layout  and  rewrite  experience 
necessary.  Some  photography.  Salary 
mid-teens.  Send  resume.  Box  89,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMMODITY/TRANSPORTATION  news 
wire  reporter,  Washington  Bureau.  Com¬ 
modity  or  economic  reporting  experience 
desired.  Potential  position  open  in 
Chicago.  Send  samples,  resume  to  Com¬ 
modity  News  Service,  777  14th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


E&P  Classifieds- 
As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL  GRAPHICS 


SPANISH 

PUBLICATION 


The  Miami  Herald  is  seeking  experienced 
murnalists  skilled  in  editing  and  writing  in 
Spanish  for  daily  Spanish-language  publi¬ 
cation.  Applicants  should  be  bilingual. 
Send  full  particulars  (in  English)  tO:  Ro¬ 
land  Dopson,  The  Miami  Herald,  1  Herald 
Plaza,  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 


EXPERIENCED  AND  CREATIVE  feature/ 
photo  editor  needed  for  No.  2  slot  on  cen¬ 
tral  Illinois  suburban  weekly.  Must  have  at 
least  2  years  experience  in  newspaper 
field.  Layout  experience  desirable.  Must 
know  camera  and  darkroom.  Job  has  man¬ 
agement  possibilities.  Apply  in  writing  with 
resume  and  photos.  Box  91,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER.  Aggressive 
PM  daily,  western  Zone  2,  seeks  con¬ 
sumer/environment  oriented  pro.  Want  an 
angry  crusader.  Box  97,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Is  your  specialty  JOURNALISM 
GRAPHICS?  If  so,  you  are  needed  in  our 
newspaper  art  department.  In  addition  to 
being  great  at  graphics,  you  will  need  to 
know  how  to  fit  copy  and  write  headlines. 
Telegraph  Herald  is  well  known  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  its  advance  thinking  in  graphics. 
Please  send  resume,  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Diane  Kupferschmidt, 
Personnel  Director,  Telegraph  Herald, 
Dubuque,  Iowa  52(X)1. 


FREELANCE 


EXPERIENCED  FREELANCE  REPORTERS 
to  cover  Houston,  Cleveland,  Birmingham 
(Ala.),  Salt  Lake  City  and  Oklahoma  City 
metro  areas  for  trade  magazine.  Must  have 
familiarity  with  retailing,  distribution  and 
manufacturing  of  home  electronics, 
housewares  and  major  appliance  indus¬ 
tries.  Send  resume  and  samples  of  recent 
writing  tO: 

MERCHANDISING  WEEK 
1515  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y.  1(J036 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT  TALENT— Degreed  man¬ 
ager,  competitive  experience.  Solid  under¬ 
standing  of  all  departments,  supervised 
most.  Results,  budget  and  team  oriented. 
For  a  manager  to  help  ^ur  firm  grow  and 
prosper,  write  Box  51.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  solid  understanding 
of  all  departments.  Union  and  competitive 
market  experience  on  dailies,  weeklies  and 
shoppers.  Profit  and  people  oriented.  Age 
36.  Box  138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OR 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
24  years  experience  in  all  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  purchasing,  circulation  and 
some  advertising,  ranging  from  weekly  to 
750,(X)0  daily  circulation.  Assisted  in  cold 
type  conversions  for  both  offset  and  NAPP 
operations.  Recommendation  from  pre- 


CIRCULATION 


YOUNG  ASSISTANT  Circulation  Director 
seeks  Number  1  spot  with  small  to  medium 
daily.  Strong  in  all  areas.  Box  173,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SEMI-RETIRED  (55)  display  salesman.  13 
years  experience,  desires  part-time  job, 
2-3  days  per  week.  Zone  2.  Box  84,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER— 10  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  advertising.  5  years  news¬ 
paper  sales.  Self-starter,  good  motivator. 
Presently  head  of  small  agency.  Seek  chal¬ 
lenge  with  a  progressive  group.  Available 
30  days.  Prefer  Areas  3,4,5.  Box  142, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR— Full  charge  small  Zone  5  AM 
daily  offset.  Layout,  pasteup,  edit  wire, 
strong  on  sports.  Want  a  good  writer  to 
concentrate  on  local  and  area  news.  Box 
1(X),  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  POSITION.  Busy  alumni  publi¬ 
cations  office  of  university  in  New  York  City 
needs  experienced  person  to  wear  many 
hats.  Write  for  alumni  newspaper.  Prepare 
variety  of  fund-raising  literature  and  other 
material.  Must  have  solid  editorial  back¬ 
ground  and,  above  all,  be  skilled,  fast  wri¬ 
ter.  Salary  open,  but  please  state  range. 
An  Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Box  155, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  DIRECTOR 
FOR  WEEKLY  CHAIN,  ZONE  2. 
BOX  160,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED:  SPORTS  EDITOR.  It  would  help 
if  the  applicant  could  use  a  camera  but 
this  is  rx)t  a  must.  Good  salary,  opportunity 
for  advancement  for  the  right  person.  J.  C. 
Phillips,  Borger  News-Herald,  Box  471, 
Borger,  Texas  79007. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITORIAL  WRITER  for 
major  West  Coast  morning  daily.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  working  conditions.  Please  send 
resume  and  samples  to  Box  125,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


WRITER-DESKMAN  needed  for  public  af¬ 
fairs  weekly.  Contact  Jim  Tucker,  (202) 
544-1794  ,  3(X)  Independence  Ave.  S.E.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


BACK  OF  THE  BOOK 

We're  looking  for  a  key  feature  editor.  If 
you're  an  experienced  editor  and  super¬ 
visor  who  agrees  that  the  “back  of  the 
book"  portions  of  today's  newspaper  need 
to  be  as  lively,  relevant  and  newsy  as  the 
traditional  hard  news  areas,  we'd  like  to 
hear  from  you.  We  want  a  man  or  woman 
with  a  strong  graphic  sense,  up-to-the- 
minute  interest  in  entertainment  and  the 
arts,  a  feel  for  current  events  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  direct  a  talented  and  diverse  staff. 
Please  send  your  resume  to  Box  111, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  AM-Excellent 
opportunity  for  reporter  now  on  a  small- 
to-medium  daily  who  feels  stiffled  by  pre¬ 
sent  assignments.  Must  show  superior 
writing  style  and  ability  to  handle  complex 
local  problems.  Outstanding  community 
for  person  with  family  who  values  long 
range  job  security  and  opportunities.  Send 
clips,  full  resume  and  salary  expectations 
to  Box  121.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  a  paid  weekly  and  a  twice 
weekly,  multiple  edition,  free  newspaper 
that  serves  four  counties  with  a  circulation 
of  90,(X)0.  3  to  5  years  experience  in 
newspaper  writing,  editing,  layout  and 
staff  management  required.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Lloyd  Millegan, 
The  Forum,  106  E,  Moore  St.,  Hacketts- 
town,  N.J.  07840. 


NATIONAL  JOURNAL  of  socio-economic 
medicine  seeks  reporter  with  strong  com¬ 
mitment  to  free  enterprise  system.  Some¬ 
one  just  out  of  J-School  OK.  Production 
experience  a  plus,  since  supervising  qual¬ 
ity  control  at  printer  part  of  job.  50% 
travel.  Oklahoma  City  location.  Resume, 
best  clips  and  salary  required  to  Box  166. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEGISLATIVE  STRINGERS  needed  by 
energy  newsletter  to  follow  coal-related 
developments  in  state  capitols.  Top  pay. 
Contact:  Jerry  Brown,  Coal  Outlook,  1053 
31st  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
(202)  337-8130. 


UBRARIANS 


HEAD  LIBRARIAN 

Afternoon  newspaper.  Newspaper  library 
experience  and  libraiy  degree  preferred. 
Good  salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Otis  Wragg,  The  Miami  News,  P.O.  Box 
615,  Miami,  Fla.  33152.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


A  PHOTOGRAPHER  who  values  content, 
excitement  and  involvement  in  photojour¬ 
nalism.  A  medium  sized  daily  in  Pacific 
Northwest  is  looking  for  a  photographer 
who  sees  life  situations  with  beauty,  heart 
and  compassion.  Must  also  demonstrate 
some  reporting  abilities.  Send  full  details, 
first  letter,  and  knock  our  ^es  out  with 
your  photo  samples.  Box  77,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST/DARKROOM  techni¬ 
cian.  Caption  and  short  feature  writing 
necessary.  Many  creative  opportunities. 
Central  Illinois  suburban  weekly.  Apply  in 
writing  with  resume  and  photos.  Box  93, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  PRESSMEN— Experienced  offset 
pressmen  are  being  sought  for  permanent 
jobs  with  Nevada  s  largest  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Interested  parties  are  asked  to 
submit  a  resume  of  experience  tO:  LAS 
VEGAS  REVIEW-JOURNAL,  P.O.  Box  70, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89101  or  phone:  (702) 
385-4241. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  Progressive 
Midwest  40.(XX)  daily,  looking  for  the  right 
person  with  good  management  and  techni¬ 
cal  skills.  Box  92,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

If  you  can  place  stories  of  personal  tragedy 
you  can  earn  steady  income  with  us.  Box 
59,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS  REPS 


COMMISSIONED 

REPRESENTATIVE 

WANTED 

Aggressive  publisher  of  fine  hard  cover 
books  setting  up  its  own  marketing  and 
sales  departments,  seeks  aggressive  sales 
representatives  for  trade  and  department 
stores.  Most  areas  open.  Send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  lines  carried  and  references.  Box 
64,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMISSION  REPS.  West  Coast  and 
Midwest  for  hot  selling  new  book  about 
Indian  jewelry.  Write  GRO-PUB,  5505  E. 
Evans,  Denver,  Colo.  80222. 


sent  employer.  Box  144,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  35,  college 
background  wants  opportunity  as  general 
manager  or  assistant  to  publisher  on  any 
size  daily.  Hard  worker  with  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  wanting  to  show  ability.  Box  126, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER.  EDITOR,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  fully  equipped  to  do  a  building  job. 
Know  competitive  situations.  Prefer  Zones 
3,4.6.  Box  128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  32  years  old, 
seeks  No.  1  or  No.  2  position  with  medium 
or  large  paper.  Presently  with  12.0(X)  cir¬ 
culation  paper.  Previous  3  years  with 
100,000  circulation  paper.  Full  knowledge 
of  ABC.  budgeting,  mailroom,  little  mer¬ 
chant  and  motor  route  operations.  Excel¬ 
lent  promotion  record.  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association  awards  tor  Promotion, 
Public  Relations  and  Carrier  Training.  Box 
162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  seeks  job  as 
corporate  circulation  director  on  small  or 
large  chain.  Free  to  travel.  Promotion 
minded,  young,  15  years  experience. 
Proven  record.  Box  115,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS,  YOUNG  (33)  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER  PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  ON 
20,000  DAILY  IN  COMPETITIVE  MARKET. 
SEEKS  POSITION  ON  MEDIUM  TO  LARGE 
DAILY.  ENJOY  A  CHALLENGE  AND  HAVE 
RECORD  OF  RUNNING  A  SMOOTH  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  WHILE  PRODUCING  RE¬ 
SULTS  (PRESENT  CIRCULATION  IS  + 
2000  A  DAY  OVER  SAME  PERIOD  AS  LAST 
YEAR).  LET'S  CONFIDENTIALLY  DISCUSS 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER.  BOX  137,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 25  years  man¬ 
agement  experience.  All  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion;  morning,  evening,  Sunday.  Prefer 
Zone  8  or  9.  Available  immediately.  Box 
158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  NOTCH  circulation  director  seeks 
challenge.  35.  college  background— API, 
KNI,  ICMA  trained.  14  years  experience  on 
small  and  large  dailies.  Open  to  all  Areas. 
Box  120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR.  16  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  and  medium  sized  dailies, 
every  phase  of  circulation,  from  street 
work  to  management.  Strong  on  collection 
and  service,  heavy  on  promotion.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Box  113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR— Experienced  in  all  phases 
of  circulation;  papers  from  10,000  to 
250.0(X)  morning,  evening;  know  promo¬ 
tion,  little  merchant  plan  and  motor 
routes.  Looking  for  top  position  or  assis¬ 
tant  if  there  is  a  future.  Available  with  30 
days  notice.  Box  147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMIC,  SUCCESSFUL  seasoned  award¬ 
winning  Director-Manager  seeking  one 
more  challenge.  EVENING,  Sunday,  Dis¬ 
trict  Advisor,  Teen-age  Little  Merchant 
s()ecialist.  In  highly  competitive  area  in¬ 
creased  circulation  to  more  than  250,000 
EVENING,  315,000  Sunday  (dominant 
state  newspaper).  Consider  non-competi¬ 
tive.  Box  151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  20-year  advertising  director 
wants  to  make  move.  Reliable  daily  most 
anywhere.  Now  employed  Area  2.  Box  148, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN-MANAGER,  weekly,  seeks 
salesman's  or  sales  manager's  job  on 
larger  paper.  J-School  grad,  in  early  20s, 
can  move  anywhere.  Present  employer 
providing  best  references.  Minimum 
sought  $8500.  Please  give  full  details.  Box 
153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  PUBLISHING  EXPERT  with  25 
years  experience  in  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  desires  to  relocate.  Prefer  Zones 
6,7,8.  Strong  display  ad  sales  as  well  as 
editorial.  Executive  type,  capable  of  handl¬ 
ing  managerial  post.  3314  Deluna  Dr., 
Rancho  Palos  Verdes.  Calif.  90274. 


MANAGEMENT  POTENTIAL:  Age  26.  Col¬ 
lege  grad.  3  year  track  record  sales,  ser¬ 
vice  with  weekly  and  present  daily.  Heavy 
automotive,  food,  hard  goods.  Forte:  Spe¬ 
cial  sections,  pages.  Cold  type  back-shop 
experience  including  process  camera.  Fea¬ 
ture  writing,  photography,  plus  more. 
Samples.  Box  172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


HAVE  LAUGHS.  WILL  TRAVEL.  Humor 
columnist  available.  Samples  on  request. 
Box  1 19,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  of  Upstate  New  York  community 
newspaper  seeks  position  on  challenging 
daily.  At  24,  experienced  in  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout.  Legal  training  at  NYU  Law 
School.  Bob  Davis,  142  Mam  St..  Oneonta, 
NY.  13820. 


SUBURBAN  REPORTER  covering  29,000 
population  town  for  city  daily  seeks  new 
challenge.  Year  plus  experience  on  town 

?:overnment,  breaking  news,  features.  Pre- 
er  position  with  some  editorial  respon¬ 
sibilities  or  more  in-depth  assignments. 
Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  widely  known  Eastern 
daily  seeks  change  for  personal  reasons. 
Age  49.  25  years  experience  tab  and  stan¬ 
dard.  Hot.  cold  type.  Small  medium  city 
preferred,  big  city  OK.  Top  or  lesser  job 
depending  upon  paper.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Employer  knows  my  plans.  Zones 
1,2.  Box  170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMITE  young  entertainment  writer- 
feature  writer  seeks  full-time  position  with 
Florida  daily  or  magazine.  Write  Chuck 
McCartney,  922  N.W.  2nd  Ave.,  Home¬ 
stead.  Fla.  33030. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE 
EDITOR  OR  WRITER 

Newsman  with  30  years  experience  agen¬ 
cy.  newspaper,  news  magazine  now 
Washington  reporter -editor  seeks  position 
as  editorial  page  director  or  senior  writer 
on  a  dynamic  publication.  Expert  on 
foreign  atfairs  and  economics,  conversant 
wide  range  domestic  social  and  cultural 
topics,  wide  academic  and  political  circle, 
2  serious  books.  3  languages,  etc.  Per 
sonal  politics  conservative  by  present  day 
standards  but  tiercely  independent  and 
original.  At  49.  top  of  his  talents  and  ener¬ 
gies  plus  judgement  based  on  travel  and 
residence  all  over  the  world.  Box  1.  Editor 
&  Publisher 
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EDITORIAL 


EMPLOYED  WEEKLY  EDITOR,  28,  seeks 
permanent  position  on  medium  to  large 
daily  in  Zone  1,3, 8, 9  or  Florida.  Excellent 
writer,  photographer,  and  superb  editing 
skills.  J-grad.  Box  9,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HARD  NEWS  ASSIGNMENTS,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures.  Good  with  a  camera.  Experienced 
freelance  now  with  top  weekly,  ready  for 
change,  prefer  daily  news  staff  position. 
Peter  Rose,  P.O.  Box  353,  Inverness,  Calif. 
94937.  Ph:  (415)  669-1337. 


KNOCK,  KNOCK!  Who's  there?  This 
award-winning  newsman-photographer  is 
seeking  the  “opportunity"  to  move  up  as 
editor  of  small  daily  or  weekly.  10  years 
experience.  Box  61,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  GET  $100  if  I  get  a  $10,000  reporting 
job  using  your  lead.  Zones  1,2,8.  MA,  5 
years  36,000  Pulitzer  daily  pro;  fired,  sent 
resume  to  competitor.  (215)  866-4960. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-photographer,  42,  with 
10  years  experience.  Ideal  tor  one-man 
fast  pace  operation.  Reply  Box  57,  Editor 
&  Publisher  or  call  (804)  636-5578. 


COMMUNITY  ORIENTED  journalist  with  5 
years  on  weekly,  daily.  Have  handled 
sports,  society,  city  hall,  layout,  editing,  as 
well  as  photography  and  darkroom.  Seek 
management  yjot  on  weekly  or  daily  in 
East.  Box  24.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  3  years  weekly  experience 
would  like  to  move  up  to  daily.  Experienced 
in  hard  news,  features,  sports,  layout  and 
photo.  BA,  25,  male.  Box  34,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  feature  writer  wants  job 
with  a  future  in  Oklahoma  or  Texas,  Also 
experienced  in  editing  and  layout.  Box  28, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN  now  located  in 
Midwest— willing  to  relocate— seeks  edito¬ 
rial  post.  Supervisory  experience;  reporter, 
all  beats.  Call  (815)  874-7202. 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  seeks  position  with  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Experience  in  all  phases  of  news 
production.  Impressive  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  immediately.  Carla  De- 
Dominicis,  3590-2  Arthur  Ct.,  Boulder, 
Colo.  80302.  (303)  442-7085. 


KANSAS  CITY  AREA 

Veteran  editor-reporter  looking  for  media 
position.  11  years  experience,  2  as  city 
editor  of  metro  Midwest  paper.  References 
and  samples  on  demand.  Box  68,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST,  34,  seeks 
newspaper  reporting  position  or  PR  posi¬ 
tion  with  educational  or  medical  institu¬ 
tion.  Married.  MAJ.  Can  edit,  layout, 
photograph  and  write  quickly.  Zones  2.3,5. 
John  Bellay,  678  Garden  Rd..  Columbus, 
Ohio  43214.  (614)  262-7419. 


REPORTER.  25,  on  small  daily  seeks  more 
challenge  on  medium  sized,  competitive 
daily.  BA  History.  Cover  city  hall,  police, 
sports.  Prefer  Zones  3, 4, 6, 8.  Box  69, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  newsman,  both  wires,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  covered  Capitol  Hill.  Sold  free¬ 
lance  to  national  magazines.  Press  secre¬ 
tary  to  Senator  and  Congressman.  Single, 
energetic,  38,  starving.  Box  76,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR, REPORTER-Any  Zone,  any  sal¬ 
ary.  J-grad,  6  years  broad  experience, 
30,0X30  daily.  Photo  ability.  Box  86,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

{  EDITORS — Give  me  a  week,  at  my  expense, 

to  prove  that  I  can  meet  your  photo  needs. 
8  years  experience.  Can  write.  Any  size 
paper,  any  Zone.  Pete  Morris,  Box  3554, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  33578.(813)  922-7061. 


EDITOR  of  top-notch  weekly  with  5  years 
daily  experience  seeks  editorial  job  on 
small-to-medium  daily.  Box  96,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSWOMAN  with  5  years  experience  in 
wire  services  and  daily  newspapers  seeks 
position  in  Minneapolis  area.  Husband  in 
college.  Want  to  relocate.  Interested  in 
communications-related  fields.  Box  99, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  REPORTING  is  my  first  love.  I  have 
the  talent  (news,  business,  public  relations 
writing  experience)  but  I  need  the  opportun¬ 
ity  (reportorial  position  on  Zone  2  paper). 
Box  169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS— FINANCE 
Editor/journalist  with  MBA  degree  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  business  and  finance  seeks 
editorial  position  with  business  periodical 
or  business  page  of  a  daily.  All  replies 
answered  promptly.  Box  163,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  WRITER,  EXPERIENCED  RE¬ 
PORTER.  At  26,  I’ve  run  a  statewide  inves¬ 
tigative  news  service,  covered  politics  and 
government  for  a  daily,  written  profiles, 
features,  analyses,  series’  and  editorials. 
Am  interested  in  dailies  50,(300  and  up. 
Write  Box  118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER,  managem'ent  experi¬ 
ence,  mature,  competent,  seeks  position 
of  responsibility  with  progressive  daily. 
Box  161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

At  38,  described  by  one  of  nation’s  top 
newspaper  managers  as  "a  distinguished 
and  able  daily  newspaper  editor .  .  .  with 
broad  knowledge  of  the  industry."  Avail¬ 
ability  results  from  new  ownership.  Box 
116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  26,  female,  journalism  BA, 
hard  news,  feature  experience,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  paper.  Enthusiastic,  dedi¬ 
cated.  Zones  1,2.  Box  164,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  small  weekly  or 
daily  that  needs  an  ambitious  J-grad.  Have 
done  college  reporting,  book  reviews.  All 
offers  considered.  Box  122,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS;  A-1  circula¬ 
tion-building  Managing  Editor  or  Editor. 
The  best  Page  One  makeup  man  in  the 
business.  Expert  news  and  picture  selec¬ 
tion.  Box  156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  NEWSWOMAN,  24,  editor/ 
reporter/photographer.  Currently  editing  a 
weekly  offering  no  future.  J-grad  with  polit¬ 
ical  expertise.  Press  aid  to  Congressional 
candidate  10  months.  Can  do  features  but 
prefer  hard  news/news  analysis.  Would  like 
to  work  in  Michigan  or  northern  Ohio.  Clips 
available.  Box  117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— 28,  frustrated.  Any 
Area.  Extensive  editing,  reporting,  layout, 
VDT.  API  seminar  participant.  Box  124, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  29,  seeks  general  assign¬ 
ment/editing  position  in  Zones  1,2.  Back¬ 
ground  as  bureau  chief,  courthouse  and 
political  reporter,  feature  writer,  editor  of 
weekend  supplement.  Some  photography. 
BA  Journalism,  MA  Political  Science.  Box 
146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  take  charge  reporter  seeks 
position  with  medium  to  large  daily;  10 
years  experience;  magazine,  book,  wire 
service  credits;  some  editing,  layout.  Box 
168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Highly  skilled  and  experienced  news  pro 
desires  government  reporting  position  on 
city,  county  or  statehouse  beat.  Seeks 
permanent  spot  on  medium  size  or  major 
daily.  Box  141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  PENCIL,  WILL  TRAVEL.  Young  (25) 
cynical  pro  wants  top  job,  top  pay.  Local, 
wire  editing,  supervision  experience.  Can 
upgrade  staff,  layout,  writing.  Box  134, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  54,  seeks  key  job  on  Midwest 
medium  or  small  daily.  Native  of  Midwest 
small  town.  Former  managing  editor  of 
Midwest  small  daily.  Now  in  industry.  AB, 
SDX,  married,  community  leader.  Top  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  WRITER,  BAJ, 
with  experience  as  sports  editor  on  major 
university  daily,  small  town  daily,  seeks 
position  on  sports  staff  of  daily,  preferably 
in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania-South  Jer¬ 
sey  area,  but  will  consider  all  offers.  Ex¬ 
tremely  dedicated  with  top  pro  references. 
Box  143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED,  KNOWLEDGEABLE  jour¬ 
nalist  seeks  permanent  association  with 
medium-major  daily.  Zones  1-6.  Offers 
political  sense,  lucid  writing  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  individualistic  quality  in  reporting. 
Asks  political  reporter  or  editorial  writer 
position  with  daily  which  accepts  nothing 
less.  Experience  includes  AP  statehouse 
and  line  desk-reporting;  daily  desk¬ 
reporting.  BS  business,  29,  excellent  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO  BRAG,  JUST  A  FACT.  Have  produced 
top  sports  section  in  area,  and  am  ready  to 
move  (in  or  out  of  sports)  to  larger  paper, 
larger  pay  as  editor  or  writer.  Zone  6  pre¬ 
ferred,  will  consider  others.  Box  109, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


A  DARE  TO  BE  GREAT 
Nine  year  award  winning  sports  pro  chal¬ 
lenges  you  to  have:  innovative  and  creative 
layout;  top-notch  coverage;  sharp,  crisp 
writing;  aggressive  leadership. 

Experience  includes  coverage  from  prep  to 
pros;  management  and  organization  of 
sports  staffs;  layout;  daily  columns;  radio; 
special  supplements. 

We  seek  spqrts  editorship  of  15,000-plus 
daily  or  position  on  large  metro. 

Contact:  Dare 

4440  N.W.  43  St. 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33319 


REPORTER — It’s  simple:  if  someone  sends 
you  better  clips,  hire  him!  I’m  27,  with  2V2 
years  on  midsize/large  dailies,  and  looking 
for  a  quality  paper  to  match  the  samples 
I’ll  forward  on  request.  Box  127,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER  in  20s,  now  on  small 
daily,  seeks  challenging  position  on  larger 
publication.  Excellent  references,  willing 
worker,  ready  to  move  up.  Box  152,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ALL  THE  WORLD’S  A  STAGE  for  young 
writer-editor  with  1  year  pro,  3  years  coL 
lege  experience.  Have  theater  and 
theater-writing  background,  seeking  arts- 
news  or  PR  position.  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  159, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIBERTARIAN-ORIENTED  editorial  writer, 
heavy  on  geopolitics,  history,  hemisphere 
(Spanish,  French),  military,  seeks  return 
from  PR  to  analytical,  opinion  writing,  edit¬ 
ing.  Successful  book  on  political  science, 
hard  and  fast  worker,  adept  on  features 
(magazine,  newspaper),  radio-TV  expo¬ 
sure.  Box  114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  LOVE  HARD  WORK 

25  year  old  award  winner  with  deadline 
beating  experience  as  editor,  reporter, 
photographer  and  production  chief.  Look¬ 
ing  for  a  challenging,  fast-paced  assign¬ 
ment  in  Zone  1,2, 3, 5.  Let  me  show  you 
what  I  can  do.  Box  154,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
or  (914)  338-4280. 


ADVENTUROUS  woman,  25,  former  AP 
youth  editor,  UPl  correspondent,  seeks 
challenge  on  major  daily.  Box  131,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


SCHEDULE  PERMITS  two  additional  pa¬ 
pers  that  need  a  business,  church,  restau¬ 
rant  page  or  special  edition.  Box  129, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  FREELANCE  WRITER 
Long  Island-New  York  area.  Joan  Greguski, 
15  Bayside  Ave.,  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y.  11771. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


HAVE  CAMERA  WILL  TRAVEL— Experi¬ 
enced  and  talented  young  photographer 
seeks  position  on  daily.  Portfolio  available. 
Box  83,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  POSITION  on  larger  staff, 
chief  photographer  of  20,000  daily,  any 
region.  Resume,  portfolio,  cjips  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  JOURNEYMAN  pressman,  cam¬ 
era  and  platemaking.  Urbanite  and  Com¬ 
munity  experience.  Box  108,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  medium  size 
daily  and  Sunday,  seeks  production  job  on 
daily  or  weekly,  1 1  years  experience  in  cold 
type  production.  Available  now.  Paul 
Stuke,  317  E,  Lee  #5,  Carson  City,  Nev. 
89701.  (702)  883-0457. 


YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  pressroom  foreman 
for  large  metropolitan  daily  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  as  pressroom  superintendent 
or  assistant  production  manager.  9  years 
experience  as  foreman,  strong  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  quality.  Ready  to  take  charge.  Box 
90,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  seeks  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager’s  post  with 
newspaper.  6  years  experience.  Box  165, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


METRO  EDITOR,  38,  major  West  Coast 
daily,  seeks  position  where  hard  work, 
creativity  and  integrity  are  demanded  and 
rewarded.  Solid  background  in  all  aspects 
of  news  writing.  Corporate  and  government 
public  relations  experience.  Personable 
and  capable  administrator.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  43,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING,  AMBITIOUS  MAN  seeks 
Public  Relations;  Publicity  post.  Presently 
publicity  director  for  major  Southern 
racetrack.  Former  collegiate  newspaper 
editor  and  sports  editor.  Strong  sports 
background.  Seeking  sports,  hotel,  travel 
post.  Will  entertain  any  offers  and  will 
relocate.  Box  87,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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In  the  press  box  at  Super  Bowl  X 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Super  Bowl  X  is  over,  but  the 
memories  linger  on:  the  cooler  than  usual 
temperatures  in  Miami,  the  Friday  night 
feast  with  stone  crabs,  beef  and  many 
other  assorted  goodies,  all  the  drinks  you 
would  down  in  the  Press  Lounge  at  the 
Konover  Hotel,  a  more  exciting  game 
than  usual  for  1,735  NFL  accredited 
press  people  and  free  use  of  NFL- 
arranged  Hertz  cars — if  you  could  get 
one,  if  not — being  bussed  everywhere — 
to  press  conferences  with  coaches  and 
players. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  big  week  again  for 
sportswriters.  A  glorious  one.  A  tiring 
one.  It  might  have  looked  like  fun,  but 
there  was  work  to  get  out;  stories  to 
write  daily:  new  angles  of  pictures  to 
shoot,  these  guys  are  pros,  or  they 
wouldn't  have  made  it  to  Super  Bowl. 
Most  writers  worked  in  the  wee  hours 
after  the  January  18  game. 

A  few  hundred  typewriters  clacked 
away  in  the  press  workroom  of  the 
Konover.  Writers  who  missed  seeing  the 
end  of  the  game  still  grumbled.  With  five 
to  six  minutes  left,  200  or  so  writers  left 
the  Upper  Press  Box  area  to  go 
downstairs  to  the  locker  room  and  inter¬ 
view  areas. 

On  the  way  down  about  half  of  the 
writers  lost  contact  with  their  guide. 
Many  writers  missed  Steeler  Lynn 
Swann's  long  touchdown.  When  they  got 
to  the  interview  area,  the  television 
monitors  set  up  to  see  the  end  of  the 
game  weren't  working  so  a  number  of 
writers  stood  in  a  big  drafty  area  without 
knowing  what  was  happening  on  the 
field.  Some  managed  to  jam  into  the  end 
zone  in  a  mob  scene  with  fans.  A  New 
York  writer  and  one  from  Dayton 
ducked  into  a  side  room  labeled  UPl 
Audio  and  huddled  over  a  small  set. 

The  Miami  Herald  did  a  lavish  Job  of 
covering  Super  Bowl.  Twenty-plus  from 
the  Herald  covered;  seven  sports  writ¬ 
ers,  nine  photographers,  two  cityside 
persons,  and  two  editors — including 
sports  editor  Ed  Storin  and  also  Ken 
Finkel — handling  pictures  at  the  game. 
After  a  check  with  Pittsburgh  and  Dallas 
newspapers,  it  was  confirmed  the  Herald 
had  the  largest  Super  Bowl-covering 
contingency.  “We  got  the  best  seats  in 
the  house,  other  than  CBS'  Pat  Sum- 
merall,"  Storin  said.  He  sat  in  the  photo 
booth  on  the  50-yard  line.  “We  had  our 
own  game  plan.  We  tried  to  saturate  the 
Orange  Bowl.  Everybody  knew  exactly 
what  they  had  to  do."  There  was  a  man 
on  Chuck  Noll,  one  on  Tom  Landry,  one 
each  to  the  Cowboy  and  Steeler  players 
and  a  swing  man  who  would  cover  the 
winning  team.  Sports  editor  Edwin  Pope 
did  analysis  of  the  game.  Gary  Long 
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stayed  in  the  Press  Box  doing  a  factual 
account  of  the  game. 

Less  than  two  hours  after  the  game 
ended,  the  first  edition  came  out  with 
Long's  lead  story,  several  pages  of  color 
and  B&W  pictures,  and  a  “Super  Bowl 
notebook"  by  Bill  Bracher.  The  second 
copy  deadline  was  9  p.m.  and  the  Herald 
edition  coming  out  at  10:30  p.m.  con¬ 
tained  a  dozen  stories  and  six  large  color 
pictures  positioned  on  page  one  and 
throughout  the  sports  section,  and  eight 
B&W's.  The  next  edition  at  4  a.m.  was 
grabbed  up  by  tourists  off  newsstands 
around  Miami  winding  down  from  party¬ 
ing. 

Writers  recalled  previous  years'  Super 
Bowl  press  party  bashes.  In  '73.  the 
party  was  on  the  Queen  Mary  in  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  the  next  year  writers  en¬ 
tered  the  Houston  Astrodome  through 
saloon  swinging  doors  on  a  carpet  of  red 
sawdust  and  feasted  on  spitted  steers  and 
hog.  Last  year  in  the  New  Orleans'  Con¬ 
vention  Hall,  big  enough  to  hold  six 
football  fields,  the  party  cost  $150.(KX). 

But  this  year,  at  the  Friday  press  con¬ 
ference  Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle  said 
that  of  about  $50().(X)0  spent  to  put  on  the 
Super  Bowl.  $75.(X)()  was  spent  on  the 
Friday  night  promotion.  Don  Weiss,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the  NFL. 
said  it's  “primarily  a  celebration  for  the 
people  who  mean  so  much  to  pro  foot¬ 
ball."  Some  sportswriters  confessed 
they  slipped  out  as  many  bottles  as  they 
could  of  champagne  and  wine. 

Photographer  Don  Stetzer  of  the 
Pittsharf>li  Press  really  felt  the  pressure 
after  the  game.  With  his  rolls  of  film  and 
some  of  A1  Herrman  Jr.'s  (who  sent  most 
of  his  via  UPl),  Stetzer  had  a  police  es¬ 
cort  from  the  game  to  the  Miami  airport 
to  try  to  make  his  plane  to  deliver  the 
rolls  to  the  paper.  He  had  made  a  dry  run 
of  the  drive  on  Saturday.  Sweating, 
Stetzer  caught  the  right  plane  Sunday 
evening,  but  it  was  late  anyway  and  he 
got  to  Pittsburgh  about  1  a.m. 

The  Press  put  out  a  “souvenir  edition" 


Monday  (January  19)  which  had  13  pages 
of  sports.  Color,  seldom  used, 
brightened  a  cartoon,  and  there  were  20 
Super  Bowl  pictures.  Because  the  Steel- 
ers  were  victorious  last  year,  there  was 
also  a  special  edition,  with  60,(XX)  extra 
copies  sold.  So  this  year  it  was  expected 
that  between  70  to  75,(X)0  extras  would 
be  bought.  But  the  Press  was  still  getting 
orders  by  the  middle  of  this  past  week. 

Don  Dillman.  Press  executive  sports 
editor,  worked  all  night  Sunday  making 
up  pages.  Sportswriter  Mike  Marino 
tended  the  pages  in  composing  at  6  a.m.. 
and  Ray  Kienzul  read  for  typos  at  7  a.m. 
Monday.  Sam  Spatter,  real  estate 
editor — who  happened  to  be  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  in  Dallas,  sent  in  a  story  on  reaction 
to  the  game  there.  The  newspaper's 
editor,  John  Troan,  was  in  Miami  at  the 
game  for  the  week,  but  didn't  have  to 
work.  Four  sportswriters,  including 
sports  editor  Pat  Livingston,  who  did  a 
daily  column,  covered  in  Miami,  with 
Phil  Musick  eyeing  the  Steelers  and 
Glenn  Sheeley  tailing  the  Cowboys.  On 
the  game,  they  each  did  five  or  six 
stories.  Former  sports  editor  Roy 
McHugh,  now  a  columnist-at-large,  did  a 
sidebar  column  Tuesday  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday.  Four  city  reporters  did 
Super  Bowl-related  stories  out  of 
Pittsburgh  the  night  of  the  game.  And 
there  were  photos  on  about  12  pages  of 
the  news  section  of  celebrations  in 
Pittsburgh  on  a  11-degree  night  with 
6.(XX)  turning  out  and  171  arrests.  Next 
day  1(X).(XX)  turned  out  to  celebrate  in  a 
continuing  story. 

The  Pittsharf’li  Post-Gazette  sent 
three  writers  to  Miami,  with  Vito  Stellino 
doing  the  game  story.  A1  Abrams  a  col¬ 
umn  and  Dave  Finkl  on  sidebars.  When 
the  paper  went  to  press  at  noon  on 
Monday  (the  19th),  there  were  Steeler 
helmets  in  gold  and  black  in  each  corner 
of  the  front  page,  with  "Steelers  Steal 
Super"  in  120  pt.  type  and  “Champs 
(Continued  on  pafze  6)) 


Today  your  paper  may  be 
more  valuable  than  next 
year.  Find  out  now  from 
a  responsible  broker. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper. 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D  C  : 

1  730  K  Streef,  N  W  20006 
(202)  393  3456 

CHICAGO 

1 429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)337  2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206 
(214)691  2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392  5671 
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New  on-line  inserter 
takes  all  the  stuff  ^ 
the  Courier-News  can  give  it 


The  Harris  NP-624,  operating 
on-line  at  press  speeds,  pro¬ 
vides  a  new  source  of  income 
to  Gannett’s  Courier-News, 
a  60,000  circulation  daily  in 
Bridgewater,  N.J. 

The  compact  NP-624  has 
six  hoppers  and  24  pockets, 
arranged  in  a  circle,  plus 


collector  ring  delivery,  and 
special  electronic  on-line 
control. 

With  dual  delivery,  it  can 
handle  two  inserts  per  jacket 
for  daily  inserting  at  speeds  up 
to  32,000  per  hour.  And  in  10 
minutes,  it  can  be  converted  to 
handle  five  inserts  per  jacket 
at  16,000  per  hour. 

Sheridan  Division  offers 
stuffing  machines  for  all  size 


newspaper  plants.  And  they’re 
priced  so  you  can  profit  from 
the  ever-growing  trend  to  pre¬ 
prints,  supplements  and  inserts. 

For  more  information, 
write  Harris  Corporation, 
Sheridan  Division,  P.O.  Box  283, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania  18042. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


Good  moming.Top  lO!  There'S 
a  new  face  in  the  race! 


Washington  P»st/LosAi^T'"^,„ 


Hearst  immunity  offer  reported 


Scnotc  pontl  s«t  to  strip 
C4I  of imporfonf  P®'**'' 


t»«.J«Cr*oetioecorO 

o.$24.7ii««i»«biK»9HeiO 


Here 

comes  the 

DeriN/er 

Rocky 

Mountain 

News 


«en,,R«o,ns™«u-.<...«s.pop..,nn«,,s«^ 

daily  16  Day)  MDRNING  OR  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 
Ranked  by  full-'u"  ad«-l,s,og.  lost  6  months,  1975 

7  San  lose  News 

8  Dallas  News 

9  Houston  Post 

10  Chicago  Itibune 

11  Atlanta  loutnal 

“r&OUNTAINNEWS-  18.312002 
y«e  le  tabloid,  and  the  only  one  on  this  list 


•1  Fwt  Lauderdale  News 

2  Washington  Post 

3  Los  Angeles  limes 

•4  Miami  Heiald 

5  Houston  Chtonicle 

6  San  lose  Meicuiy 

•6  column  width  conversion 


26  895  911 
25.764.671 
25.691.539 
24.296.932 
22.923.553 
22.680.806 


22.131.795 

20.621.662 

19.891.210 

19.260.685 

18455.811 


Denver 

Uocky  Mountain  News 

a  Scripps  Howard  newspaper 


Media  Records  measured  these  papers  and  this  is  what  they  found! 
DAILY  (6  Day)  MDRNING  DR  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 
Ranked  by  full-run  advertising;  first  10  months,  1975 


*1. 

Fort  Lauderdale  News 

...43,727,708 

8.  Dallas  News . 

. 34,952,734 

2. 

Los  Angeles  Times  .... 

...43,690,882 

*9.  Houston  Post . 

. 32,900,190 

3. 

Washington  Post  . 

...40,847,773 

10.  Atlanta  Journal . 

. ..31,739,719 

*4. 

Miami  Herald . 

...39,604,145 

11.  DENVER 

5. 

San  Jose  Mercury . 

...39,063,148 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  31,447,852 

*6. 

Houston  Chronicle . 

...38.264,830 

12.  Chicago  Tribune . 

. 31,274,742 

7. 

San  Jose  News . 

...37,993,603 

*13.  Denver  Post . 

. 31,216.669 

WE  RAN  this  ad  as  a  back 
cover  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Nov.  15,  1975,  calling 
attention  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  Denver’s  great  morning 
tabloid.  Slightly  more  than 
two  months  later,  we’ve 
climbed  one  impressive  rung 
on  a  most  impressive  ladder. 


THIS  CLOSE  to  the  goal 
line  the  gains  get  tough, 
but  we  think  "^10  should 
watch  out! 


‘Rankings  based  on  converted  linage  to 
standard  8-column  format. 


We’re  tabloid,  and  the  only  one  on  this  list. 


Denver 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


I 


